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Monte  Dolack  created 
the  Montana  Summer 
Symphony  graphic. 


Montana  Summer  Symphony 

The  fourth  Montana 
Summer  Symphony  once 
again  brings  musicians  and 
fans  to  the  grassy  campus 
of  Carroll  College  in 
Helena  at  8:30  p.m.  July  21 
for  an  evening  of  Montana- 
flavored  music. 

This  year’s  free,  two- 
hour  concert  includes 
selections  from  well- 
remembered  movies  and 
classical  symphonic  works 
that  reflect  the  state’s 
dramatic  landscape.  Last 
year,  more  than  20,000 
people  attended. 

Compositions  will  be  performed  by  more  than  100 
musicians  from  each  of  the  state’s  seven  symphony 
orchestras,  under  the  direction  of  their  seven 
conductors:  James  Anderson,  Butte;  Matthew 
Savery,  Bozeman;  Uri  Barnea,  Billings;  Gordon 
Johnson,  Great  Falls;  Eric  Funk,  Helena;  John 
Zoltek,  Kalispell;  and  Joseph  Henry,  Missoula. 

This  year’s  concert  will  be  broadcast  live  on  PBS; 
in  addition,  a  CD  and  cassette  will  be  available  this 
fall. 

Missoula  artist  Monte  Dolack  has  designed  a 
fourth  piece  of  art  for  the  concert,  which  mirrors  his 
unique  blend  of  whimsy  and  Montana  landscape. 

The  poster  goes  on  sale  July  21. 

The  annual  concert  is  sponsored  by  Montana 
Power  and  Touch  America.  “We  are  very  proud  of 
our  Montana  heritage  and  believe  that  this  year’s 
concert  celebrates  this  bond,”  said  Bob  Gannon, 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  two  corporations. 

Western  Rendezvous  of  Art 

The  23rd  annual  Western  Rendezvous  of  Art 
gallops  into  Helena  Aug.  16-19  with  four  fun-filled 
days  of  art  shows, 
seminars  and  social 
events  culminating  in 
Saturday  evening’s 
grand  ball  and  art  sale. 

This  year’s  event 
brings  together  49 
nationally-known 
artists  plus  patrons 
from  throughout  the 
United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  agenda  in¬ 
cludes: 

•  An  art  show,  open 
noon-8  p.m.  Thursday, 

9  a.m.-4  p.m.  Friday  and  10  a.m.-3  p.m.  Saturday  at 
the  Civic  Center. 

•  Gates  of  the  Mountains  boat  tour  for  artists  and 
patrons,  Thursday  evening. 

•  Free  seminar,  “The  Day  the  Wall  Came  Down,” 
with  Veryl  Goodnight  and  Roger  Brooks,  1:30-3  p.m. 
Friday  at  the  Helena  Civic  Center. 

•  Artists’  Reception  and  Autograph  Party,  6-8  p.m. 
Friday  at  the  Civic  Center. 

•  Quick  Draw  and  Auction,  Saturday  dt  the  historic 
Sieben  Ranch. 

•  Gala  Awards  Dinner  and  Northwest  Rendezvous 
Art  Sale,  6:30-10  p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Civic  Center, 
with  emcee  Stan  Lynde. 

The  event  is  cosponsored  by  the  Montana  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  and  the  Helena  Civic  Center.  For  more 
details,  call  406-442-4263  or  visit  the  website, 
www.westrendart.com. 


“Tea  Break"  by 
Quang  Ho 


Gov.  Martz:  In  praise  of  the  arts 


MAC  is  "one  of 
the  great  arts 
councils  in  the 
country." 

-  Gov.  Judy  Martz 


Gov.  Judy  Martz’s 
enthusiasm  for  the  arts  is 
infectious.  “Art  is  life- 
changing,”  she  said  in  a 
recent  interview,  “not 
only  for  those  who  do  a 
painting  or  a  theater 
piece,  but  also  for  those 
blessed  to  receive 
someone’s  talent.” 

Her  administration  has 
been  very  supportive  of 
the  Arts  Council  -  as 
lieutenant  governor  she 
even  testified  on  behalf 
of  the  agency  budget 
before  the  education 
subcommittee  in  1999. 

She  describes  MAC  as 
“one  of  the  great  arts 
councils  in  the  country.  I’m  just  thankful  to  everybody 
there  for  the  work  they  do.” 

MAC,  which  struggled  just  to  survive  the  1997 
legislative  session,  emerged  from  the  2001  session 
with  its  funding  fully  intact.  According  to  Martz,  that 
success  was  due  in  part  to  the  agency’s  hard  work  and 
persuasiveness.  “They  just  do  a  tremendous  job  over 
there,”  she  added. 

But  hard  facts  also  play  a  role  in  the  agency’s 
success.  Martz  points  out  that  95  percent  of  the  state’s 
300  nonprofit  arts  groups  were  established  after  the 


Arts  Council  was  launched  in  1968.  “There’s  no  doubt 
that  MAC  has  brought  a  great  improvement  to  the  arts 
in  Montana,  whether  you  look  at  moving  something 
forward  in  the  arts  or  as  a  repository  for  what’s  going 
on  in  the  arts.” 

The  governor,  who  has  made  economic  development 
a  keystone  of  her  administration,  also  recognizes  the 
economic  value  of  the  arts.  “It’s  huge,”  she  says. 


Continued  on  page  9 
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MAC  receives  $500,000  award 


The  Wallace  Reader’s  Digest  Funds  selected  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  as  one  of  13  state  arts  agencies 
that  will  receive  a  multi-year  grant. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  has  been  chosen  to 
serve  as  a  national  model  to  help  build  arts 
participation  in  Montana  with  a  $500,000  award 
granted  over  the  next  five  years  by  the  Wallace- 
Reader's  Digest  Funds,  a  New  York-based  national 
foundation. 

Through  this  new  State  Arts  Partnerships  for 
Cultural  Participation  (START)  initiative,  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  will  focus  on  building  greater 
arts  participation  through  grants  and  audience 
development  training  for  arts  organizations  across  the 
state. 

“Our  START  initiative  will  not  only  shed  light  on 
how  important  state  arts  agencies  are  to  the  cultural 
life  of  our  country,  but  will  showcase  13  exemplary 
agencies  which  have  shown  dedicated  leadership  in 
connecting  people  to  the  arts,”  said  M.  Christine 
DeVita,  president  of  the  Wallace-Reader’s  Digest 
Funds.  “We  are  proud  to  work  closely  with  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.” 

According  to  Governor  Judy  Martz,  “Montana  is 
deeply  honored  by  this  unprecedented  recognition. 
The  Montana  Arts  Council  helps  link  all  of  our 
citizens  through  a  spirit  of  community  and  creativity 
by  supporting  vibrant  arts  programs.  This  START 


award  attests  to  the  outstanding  quality  of  the  council’s 
work  in  reinforcing  the  value  of  the  arts  to  all  Montan¬ 
ans.” 

"Montana  has  a  national  reputation  for  the  number  of 
and  the  high  quality  of  our  artists  and  our  arts  organiza¬ 
tions,”  noted  Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  executive  director  of  the 
arts  agency.  “This  fact  was  core  to  the  Montana  Arts 
Council’s  recognition  by  this  prestigious  leading  national 
foundation.  The  funding  will  be  used  for  grants,  work¬ 
shops  and  professional  development  focused  on  building 
greater  arts  participation.” 


Continued  on  page  9 


Grants  Update 


NOW  AVAILABLE: 

•  Opportunity  Grants 

•  Professional  Development  Grants 

•  Arts  Education  Residency  and 
Special  Projects  Grants 

See  inside  back  cover  for  details 
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Directory 
lists  arts 
internships 

The  National 
Network  for  Artist 
Placement 
(NNAP)  presents 
Arts  Internships, 
2001/2002 
Edition,  a 
national  directory 
citing  over  1 ,250 
host  organiza¬ 
tions  and  3,000 
internships. 

For  more 
information,  call 
323-222-4035  or 
visit  www.artist 
placement.com. 

-  Americans  for 
the  Arts 


Ami  ys  Addendum 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 


Impressive  Accomplishments 

At  the  close  of  any  legislative  session, 
reflecting  about  the  past  and  the  future  is  a 
natural  phenomenon.  (It’s  probably  because 
we’re  so  happy  to  still  be  alive!) 

The  year  2001  started  with  a  bang  for  the 
Arts  Council.  Below  are  highlights  that  relate 
immediately  to  the  phenomenal  quality  of 
Montana  artists,  our  fine  cadre  of  arts 
organizations,  and  the  growing  recognition 
that  the  arts  are  so  meaningful  to  every 
Montanan.  The  Arts  Council  itself  is  growing 
in  its  national  reputation  for  the  innovative 
way  it  works  with  artists  and  the  arts  commu¬ 
nity  of  the  state,  and  the  quality  of  our 
services  -  we’re  very  proud  of  this  recogni¬ 
tion. 

•  The  biggest  news  is  the  highly  presti¬ 
gious  $500,000  national  grant  award 
from  the  Wallace-Reader’s  Digest  Funds. 
Montana  will  be  used  as  the  national 
model  for  building  arts  participation  in 
rural  America.  There’s 
more  about  this  on  page 
one  of  the  newsletter. 

•  Hour-long  statewide 
Montana  Public  Televi¬ 
sion  broadcast  of  the 
Governor’s  Arts  Awards, 
in  addition  to  local 
hometown  celebrations 
for  the  recipients. 

•  Valuable  partnership 
developed  with  the 
Montana  Ambassadors, 
the  Governor’s  economic 
development  advisory 
group,  in  helping  to  host  the  hometown 
celebrations  for  the  Governor’s  Arts 
Awards. 

•  All  in  all,  thousands  of  people  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Governor’s  Arts  Awards  this 
year  though  the  various  ceremonies  and 
the  television  broadcast,  compared  to 
200-400  people  per  year  in  years  past. 

•  Production  of  a  seven-minute  promo¬ 
tional  video  on  the  Arts  Are  Central  To 
Our  Communities  grant  program  and  its 
successes  in  Choteau,  Browning  and 
Billings. 

•  Production  of  a  30-second  television  spot 
on  the  Arts  Are  Central  To  Our  Commu¬ 
nities  grantees  who  are  strengthening 
community  life  throughout  Montana. 
Again,  the  Arts  Council  partnered  with 
Montana  Broadcasters  for  a  generous 
television  advertising  campaign. 

•  Production  of  the  handbook  “The  Arts 
Mean  Business:  Boards  of  Directors’ 
Regulations  and  Responsibilities,” 
compiled  by  John  Barsness  for  the  Arts 
Council.  We  have  received  raves  across 
the  state  and  the  nation  about  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  this  publication. 

•  Launched  the  FY  2001-2006  Strategic 
Plan.  An  update  of  accomplishments  for 
FY  2001  will  be  posted  on  MAC’S 
website  by  the  end  of  June  at 
www.art.state.mt.us/About  MAC. 

•  Hosting  our  first  Board  Leadership 
Institute  this  next  fiscal  year  -  planning  is 
now  underway. 

Montana  is  a  remarkable  place.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  weighed  heavily  in  the  Wallace- 
Reader’s  Digest  Funds  decision  to  fund 
Montana  was  the  distinguished  national 
reputation  of  our  artists  and  arts  groups.  The 
Montana  Arts  Council  will  continue  to  push 
this  message  and  gamer  very  worthy  recogni¬ 
tion  for  the  important  and  quality  work  being 
done  in  this  state. 


Lamenting  the  Loss  of  Laurel 

It  is  with  deep  regret  we  announce  Laurel 
Wyckoff’s  departure  from  our  agency  to  accept 
the  position  of  assistant  secretary  for  the  Office 
of  Culture,  Recreation  and  Tourism  for  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  This  position  oversees  the 
Louisiana  Division  of  the  Arts,  the  state’s 
historic  preservation  office  and  the  state 
archaeology  division.  It’s  very  tony!  And  I’m 
sure  Laurel  will  be  most  successful. 

Laurel  has  been  such  an  inspiration  here  at  the 
arts  council  with  her  impressive  and  broad 
knowledge,  her  practical  and  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  world-class  musician,  her  ability  to 
grasp  new  projects  and  ideas  quickly  and 
change  with  the  times.  Laurel  has  approached 
every  aspect  of  her  job  with  energy  and  enthusi¬ 
asm,  commitment  to  quality  with  an  eye  to 
accomplishing  the  broad  agency  goals  while 
implementing  agency  programs  at  the  same 
time.  We  are  crazy  about  her,  and  so  sad  to  see 
her  go.  We  wish  her  every  success  and  hope  she 
and  her  husband, 
Joseph  Franklin, 
return  to  Mon¬ 
tana  regularly  to 
visit. 

We  have  hired 
Beck 

McLaughlin, 
former  director  of 
ArtsPlus  at 
Helena  Presents, 
to  serve  as  an 
interim  program 
director  until  we 
undertake  a 

search  to  fill  Laurel’s  position,  which  will  begin 
shortly.  If  you’re  interested  in  receiving  an  appli¬ 
cation,  please  e-mail  MAC  at  mac@state.mt.us. 

Strategic  Plan  Update 

We  will  post  by  June  30  the  agency’s  FY2001 
strategic  plan  accomplishments  on  the  agency 
website  for  your  public  comment.  Please  check 
it  out  and  let  us  know  your  thoughts.  The  web 
address  is  www.art.state.mt.us/AboutMAC/ 
StrategicPlan. 

Legislative  Action 

The  agency  received  even  funding  for 
FY  2002-2003,  and  none  of  the  new  proposals 
were  funded  by  the  Legislature.  The  Cultural 
Trust  remained  intact,  with  grants  funded 
partially  through  the  state  general  fund  in 
addition  to  interest  on  the  trust,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  past  four  years. 

The  Legislature  and  the  Arts  Council  worked 
constructively  this  session,  and  we  continue  to 
appreciate  greatly  the  work  involved  in  being  a 
legislator.  These  individuals  have  a  very 
difficult  job,  and  in  the  few  cases  where  there 
are  major  differences  of  opinion  regarding 
public  funding  of  the  arts,  there  was  respect  and 
communication  this  session. 

In  particular,  the  Arts  Council  wishes  to  thank 
the  efforts  of  the  Education  Subcommittee  that 
hears  MAC’s  budget  in  HB2:  Rep.  John  Witt  of 
my  hometown  of  Carter,  Chairman;  Sen.  Ken 
Miller  of  Laurel;  Sen.  Royal  Johnson  of 
Billings;  Rep.  Art  Peterson  of  Billings;  and  Rep. 
Rosalie  Buzzas  of  Missoula. 

The  Arts  Council  also  wishes  to  thank  the 
Long-Range  Planning  Committee  that  worked 
on  HB9,  the  Cultural  Trust  bill.  This  committee 
is  chaired  by  Representative  Matt  McCann  of 
Harlem,  and  also  includes  Sen.  Tom  Beck  of 
Deer  Lodge,  Sen.  Bob  Keenan  of  Bigfork,  Sen. 
Jon  Tester  of  Big  Sandy,  Rep.  Steve  Vick  of 
Belgrade,  and  Rep.  Dave  Kasten  of  Brockway, 
who  did  a  marvelous  job  of  sponsoring  the  bill. 


Director  of 

Programs 

Laurel 

Wyckoff 

accepted  a 

new 

position 

with  the 

State  of 

Louisiana. 


Pearls  of  Wisdom 

Jim  Copenhaver,  senior  partner  for  J.C. 
Enterprises-Focused  Learning  (an  Arizona 
and  Colorado-based  consulting  firm),  was  a 
featured  speaker  at  the  Montana  Association 
of  Symphony  Orchestras  conference,  held 
May  5-6  in  Kalispell.  He  shared  the  follow¬ 
ing  pearls  of  wisdom: 

“People  do  not  take  risks  with 
those  they  do  not  trust  or 
genuinely  care  for." 

-Charles  Handy 

“We  live  in  a  world  of  permanent 
whitewater.” 

-  Peter  Vaill, 
George  Washington  University 

“The  real  difficulty  in  changing  the 
course  of  any  enterprise  lies  not  in 
developing  new  ideas  but  in 
escaping  from  the  old  ones.” 

-John  Maynard  Keynes 

“The  most  likely  future  isn’t.” 

-William  Renfro, 
Issues  Management  in 
Strategic  Planning 


“People  who  don’t  make  mistakes 
aren’t  taking  big  enough  risks.” 

-  Gordon  Moore, 
Founder  of  Intel 


Summer  Fun 

More  news  next  issue.  Here’s  hoping  folks 
have  some  time  this  summer  for  some  fun 
and  relaxation.  I  have  an  attack  of  gardening 
mania  with  my  flower  beds  in  Helena.  Bugs 
aren’t  my  biggest  problem. ..deer  are.  Once  1 
get  all  that  plastic  weed  barrier  mat  down,  10 
cubic  yards  of  bark  mulch  to  cover  it  in 
preparation  for  continued  record  drought  and 
fire,  rotten  egg  concentrate  sprayed  on 
everything  to  repel  the  deer  where  blood 
meal  doesn’t  work  -  it’s  so  relaxing.  Ha! 

Have  a  great  summer! 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published 
six  times  a  year  by  the  Montana 
Arts  Council. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes 
submissions  of  photographs  and 
newsworthy  information  from 
individual  artists  and  arts  organi¬ 
zations.  The  deadline  for  sub¬ 
missions  is  August  1 , 2001 ,  for 
the  September/October  2001 
issue.  Send  items  to:  Montana 
Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 , 
Helena,  MT  59620-2201; 
406-444-6430,  fax 
406-444-6548  or  e-mail  at: 
mac@state.mt.us. 

All  items  in  State  of  the  Arts 
may  be  reprinted  unless  other¬ 
wise  noted.  Please  credit  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  as  well  as 
any  byline. 
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Congrats  to  . . . 


Kalispell  photographer  Kurt  Markus,  who  received  the  Western 
Heritage  Awards’  Wrangler  Trophy  for  his  book  Cowpuncher,  pub¬ 
lished  last  year  by  his  own  Wild  Horse  Island  Press.  The  177-page 
book  was  named  Outstanding  Art  Book  of  2000  by  the  National 
Heritage  Museum  in  Oklahoma  City,  where  Markus  attended  a  black- 
tie  gala  on  April  21.  The  event  was  emceed  by  David,  Keith  and  Robert 
Carradine  and  co-hosted  by  Wilford  Brimley  and  slate  of  other 
notables.  Markus  returned  to  the  Flathead  Valley  with  a  13-inch 
reproduction  of  a  bronze  sculpture  by  Bob  Scriver.  The  museum, 
formerly  called  the  National  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame,  honors  excellence 
in  Western  literature,  television,  film  and  music  through  its  annual 
Wrangler  awards. 

Billings  sculptor  Bill  Rains,  who  was  chosen  by  the  Grand  Ole 
Opry  to  design  a  14-inch  tall  statuette,  which  will  be  given  to  84  of  the 
world’s  best  known  country  musicians.  The  award  is  a  replica  of  the 
signature  Opry  microphone  in  its  stand.  The  first  of  his  custom- 
designed  awards  was  given  to  27-year-old  country  singer  Brad  Paisley, 
a  recent  Opry  inductee.  Others  will  be  given  to  such  country  artists  as 
Garth  Brooks,  Loretta  Lynn  and  Dolly  Parton  during  the  coming  year, 
as  part  of  the  Opry’s  75th  anniversary  celebration.  Rains’s  sculpture 
was  chosen  from  a  field  of  four  finalists. 


Great  Falls  painter  Carol 
Spurgeon,  who  was  invited  to 
create  an  Easter  egg  for  the  2001 
national  exhibit  at  the  White  House. 
Along  with  contributing  artists  from 
all  50  states,  Spurgeon  was  First 
Lady  Laura  Bush’s  guest  at  a 
reception  and  egg  display  in  the 
presidential  residence.  Spurgeon’s 
egg  depicts  the  state  flower,  a 
bitterroot,  and  a  lamb,  in  honor  of 
Charles  M.  Bair's  sheep  ranch  near 
Martinsdale  -  once  considered  the 
largest  in  the  world.  A  series  of 
paintings  by  the  artist,  inspired  by  a 
recent  trip  to  Vietnam,  were  also 
displayed  at  Gallery  16  in  Great 
Falls  during  April. 


*"  - 

Carol  Spurgeon  decorates 
egg  for  White  House  exhibit. 


Patty  Bird  of  Frazier,  whose  ribbon  shirt  created  in  1981  has  landed 
in  the  Smithsonian’s  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian.  Bird 
originally  sold  the  yellow  broadcloth  shirt,  decorated  with  ribbon  and 
felt,  to  George  Horse  Capture,  who  was  then  curator  of  the  Buffalo 
Bill  Flistorical  Center  in  Cody,  WY.  Horse  Capture,  of  the  Gros  Ventre 
Tribe  from  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  and  a  former  member  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  is  now  the  deputy  assistant  director  at  the 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian.  The  shirt  is  currently 
included  in  an  exhibit,  “Legacy  of  Plains  Indian  Shirts,”  on  display 
through  November  at  the  Gustav  Heye  Center  in  New  York  City. 

Bird's  creation,  along  with  48  other  ribbon  shirts,  will  then  become  part 
of  the  Smithsonian’s  permanent  collection. 

Bigfork  sculptor  and  outdoorsman  Dick  Idol,  who  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Glacier  Park  International  Airport  to  create  an  interactive 
bronze  monument.  The  13-foot-tall  sculpture,  titled  "High  Country 
Encounter,”  will  be  unveiled  next  spring  at  the  Kalispell  airport.  It 
portrays  a  grizzly  bear  surprising  a  grdup  of  bighorn  sheep  and  will 
include  dramatic  lighting,  water  and  sound  effects.  The  project  will  be 
funded,  in  part,  through  Kalispell  Patrons  of  Wildlife,  a  group  that  is 
seeking  individual  and  corporate  sponsorships  for  the  airport  project. 


Sculptor  Willem  Volkersz, 
whose  “Domestic  Neon” 
exhibit  was  displayed  at 
Indiana  State’s  University  Art 
Gallery  March  15-April  5. 
Volkersz,  a  long-time  art 
professor  at  MSU-Bozeman, 
was  the  Williamson  Memorial 
Artist-in-Residence  at  Indiana 
State,  located  in  Terre  Haute. 


The  new  Artists  Co-op 
Gallery  in  Billings,  which 
opened  in  October  of  2000,  and 
features  works  by  20  member 
artists.  Artwork  ranges  from  photography  and  paintings  to  pottery  and 
sculpture.  The  gallery  is  located  at  2913  Second  Ave.  North  and  is  a 
regular  stop  on  the  Billings  Art  Walk  circuit. 

The  Bozeman-based  Montana  Mandolin  Society,  which  has  been 
invited  to  perform  in  Washington,  D.C.,  during  Montana  State  Day, 
Aug.  7.  The  11 -member  group  will  perform  on  Capitol  Hill  at  noon  and 


“Triple  Threat”  by  Willem 
Volkersz 


The  Montana  Mandolin  Society 
will  perform  in  Washington,  D.C. 


in  the  Grand  Foyer  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  at  6  p.m.  They 
were  nominated  to  represent  the 
Treasure  State  during  the 
Kennedy  Center’s  Millennium 
Stage  State  Day  series  by 
Montana  Senators  Conrad  Bums 
and  Max  Baucus.  Members  of 
the  group,  who  range  in  age 
from  16  to  late  50s,  play  original 
music  as  well  as  traditional 
mandolin  and  Montana  tunes. 
According  to  director  Dennis 
White,  the  Society  has  worked 
hard  to  perfect  its  own  particular 
sound  and  style  and  supplements 
its  shows  with  stories  and  tales 
of  Montana’s  history.  “We’ve 
created  what  a  lot  of  people  are 

starting  to  call  the  ‘Montana  sound,”’  he  told  the  Bozeman  Chronicle.  The 
group  has  embarked  on  a  major  fundraising  campaign  (the  trip  will  cost 
an  estimated  $17,000);  for  details,  call  406-587-7198. 

The  Helena  Symphony,  which  was  among  nine  American  orchestras 
selected  to  participate  in  an  innovative  national  residency  program, 
“Music  Alive  -  Composers  and  Orchestras  Together.”  The  symphony 
will  team  up  with  composer  Tomas  Svoboda  for  a  three-week  residency, 
culminating  in  a  world  premiere  performance  of  Svoboda’s  “May 
Overture”  in  May  2002.  The  orchestra  -  the  only  completely  volunteer 
symphony  in  the  state  -  is  celebrating  its  45th  season.  During  his  resi¬ 
dency,  the  renowned  composer  will  also  be  a  guest  speaker  for  music 
classes  at  Carroll  College  in  Helena,  Montana  State  University  in 
Bozeman  and  The  University  of  Montana  in  Missoula. 

Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre  of  Missoula,  whose  members  will 
perform  as  guest  artists  in  Chicago  Light  Opera  Works’  production  of 
“Kismet,”  Aug.  18-26.  RMBT  artistic  director  Charlene  Campbell  and 
music  director  Karen  Carreno  will  also  teach  professional  level  classes 
in  August  with  Hubbard  Street  Dance  Company  in  Chicago,  where 
RMBT  dancer  and  Stevensville  High  School  senior  Melissa  Trauth  was 
recently  awarded  a 
full  scholarship  by 
the  Montana  Dance 
Arts  Association 
(MDAA).  RMBT 
principal  dancer  and 
faculty  member 
Colleen  Rosbarsky 
will  also  head  to 
Chicago  this  sum¬ 
mer.  where  she’ll 
attend  and  observe 
dance  classes  at 
several  studios, 
thanks  to  a  teaching 
fellowship  from  the 
MDAA. 

Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  dancer  Melissa 

Poet  Tami  Trauth 

Haaland  of  Billings, 

whose  manuscript  titled  “Breath  in  Every  Room”  won  the  14th  annual 
Nicholas  Roerich  Prize  from  Story  Line  Press.  The  poet  will  receive  book 
publication  (slated  for  November),  a  cash  advance  of  $1,000  and  will 
appear  in  early  December  for  the  book’s  launch  at  the  Nicholas  Roerich 
Museum  in  New  York  City.  Her  manuscript  was  selected  from  more  than 
800  entries  and  was  commended  by  the  contest’s  readers  for  its  unflinch¬ 
ing  honesty,  and  mix  of  gritty  and  delicate  details.  Haaland,  who  teaches 
English  at  Montana  State  University-Billings,  has  had  poems  published  in 
many  magazines  and  anthologies. 

Livingston  writer  Richard  Wheeler,  who  received  the  Western 
Writers  of  America’s  Owen  Wister  Award  during  the  WWA’s  June 
convention  in  Idaho  Falls,  ID.  Wheeler,  who  became  a  full-time  novelist 
16  years  ago  after  a  career  as  a  newspaperman  and  book  editor,  has 
written  43  novels.  He’s  currently  at  work  on  books  about  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  two  famous  historical  figures  -  explorer  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
Montana  s  territorial  governor,  Thomas  Meagher.  The  award  acknowl¬ 
edges  Wheeler’s  lifetime  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  West. 

Previous  recipients  have  included  writers  Louis  L’Amour  and  Dee  Brown 
and  actors  John  Wayne  and  Clint  Eastwood. 

Poets  Adrian  and  Dianna  Van  Dyk  of  Eureka,  whose  poems  will  be 
featured  in  an  anthology  published  by  The  International  Library  of 
Poetry.  The  anthology  will  include  two  selections  from  the  couple’s  most 
recent  book,  Whispering  Pines.  A  poem  from  Adrian’s  book  Whisper 
Love  In  The  Wind,  published  in  1975,  will  also  be  recorded  in  a  three- 
album  collection  of  poetry. 


Congrats  continues  on  next  page 
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Artist’s 

image 

raises  funds 
for  park 

A  playful  image 
by  Alaskan  artist 
and  Great  Falls 
native  Sandy 
Jamieson  has 
become  a 
fundraising  tool 
for  the  Glacier 
Fund,  a  nonprofit 
organization  that 
raises  money  for 
projects  in 
Glacier  Park. 

“Eeek-O- 
Tours,”  an  image 
of  a  grizzly  bear, 
mountain  goat 
and  other  wild 
critters  careening 
in  a  bus  down 
Going-to-the-Sun 
Road,  will  appear 
on  t-shirts,  mouse 
pads  and 
postcards.  The 
artist  has  donated 
royalties  gener¬ 
ated  by  these 
sales  to  the 
Glacier  Fund. 

The  artist’s 
work,  including 
the  original 
“Eeek-O-Tours" 
painting,  is  on 
display  at  Dwyers 
Frame  Gallery  at 
the  Mountain  Mall 
in  Whitefish. 
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Great  Falls 
joins  other 
First  Night 
celebrants 

Great  Falls 
joins  Montana's 
other  First  Night 
communities  this 
year  with  its  own 
New  Year's  Eve 
celebration  of 
the  arts.  Cur¬ 
rently,  both 
Missoula  and 
Kalispell  host 
First  Night 
events. 

Organizers 
promise  that  the 
Great  Falls 
version  wilt 
showcase  “the 
rich  and  diverse 
talents  of  our 
local  artists”  in 
an  alcohol-free, 
family-friendly 
atmosphere. 

Beginning  with 
a  Grand  Proces¬ 
sion  and 
concluding  with 
a  Grand  Finale 
at  midnight,  First 
Night  promises  a 
dazzling  array  of 
visual,  perform¬ 
ing  and  literary 
arts  at  several 
downtown 
venues.  Tradi¬ 
tional  and 
experimental 
presentations 
are  encouraged. 

Proposals  for 
First  Night 
presentations 
will  be  accepted 
through  June  30. 
For  details,  call 
406-268-091 6. 


Montana  Festival  of  the  Book 


Book  festival 
is  set  for 
September 

From  Sept.  6  through  8, 

Missoula  will  again  celebrate 
reading,  writing  and  books 
during  the  Montana  Festival  of 
the  Book. 

The  festival  will  feature 
readings  and  panel  discussions 
by  such  illustrious  writers  as 
Annie  Proulx,  Jeff  Shaara, 

James  Lee  Burke,  David  Quammen,  James  Welch,  William  Kittredge, 
David  James  Duncan,  Deirdre  McNamer  and  many  more.  Exhibits, 
demonstrations,  a  literary  contest,  signings,  entertainment  and  receptions 
are  also  part  of  the  mix. 

Modest  fees  will  be  charged  for  the  Friday  evening  reception  and 
silent  auction  and  gala  readings  both  Friday  and  Saturday  nights;  more 
than  40  other  events  are  free.  Venues  include  the  Wilma  Theatre, 

Floliday  Inn  Parkside,  Caras  Park,  Fact  and  Fiction  Bookstore  and  the 
Missoula  Public  Library. 

Last  year’s  inaugural  festival  attracted  more  than  4,000  visitors  to  the 
Garden  City.  The  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Montana  Center  for  the  Book 
and  the  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  in  association  with 
many  state  and  local  organizations  and  businesses. 

For  details,  contact  festival  coordinator  Kim  Anderson  at 
kanders@selway.umt.edu  or  Mark  Sherouse,  executive  director  of  the 
Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  at  sherouse@selway.umt.edu  or 
406-243-6022.  The  festival  website  is  www.bookfest-mt.org. 


Looking  for  a  few  happy  endings 

Once  again,  the  Montana  Festival  of  the  Book  is  sponsoring  a 
Happy  Tales  ‘Literary’  Contest,  with  winners  announced  during 
this  year’s  festival,  Sept.  6-8  in  Missoula.  Entries  must  be 
postmarked  by  July  1,  2001. 

Happy  Tales  Contest  rules;  Take  any  literary  work  with  a  sad, 
disturbing,  or  negative  ending  and  supply  a  happy,  affirmative, 
or  uplifting  ending.  The  new  ending  must  more  or  less  parody 
the  idiom,  style,  atmosphere  and  so  on,  of  the  original.  Entries 

may  be  of  any  length,  but 
the  judges  are  more  likely  to 
read  shorter  ones. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  humor,  insight,  and  quality  of  parody.  Entries  may 
be  submitted  to  Happy  Tales,  Montana  Festival  of  the  Book, 
Montana  Center  for  the  Book,  311  Brantly  Hall,  The  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812-7848,  or  to  lastbest@ 
selway.umt.edu. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  entries  an  individual  may 
submit  and  decisions  of  the  contest  judges  are  final. 

Award:  Finalists  for  the  contest  will  be  invited  to  attend  the 
Montana  Festival  of  the  Book,  Sept.  6-8,  in  Missoula.  Their 
entries  will  be  read  and  praised  and/or  ridiculed  by  contest 
judges  in  a  public  session. 

The  grand-prize  winner  and  guest  will  be  transported 
(roundtrip)  from  any  point  in  the  United  States  to  Missoula,  to 
attend  the  2002  Montana  Festival  of  the  Book,  where  they  will 
be  honored,  read,  fed,  and  possibly  ridiculed.  Winning  entries 
will  be  published  at  the  festival  website  or  in  other  media. 

Entries  become  the  property  of  the  Montana  Festival  of  the 
Book. 


More  Congrats  to  . . . 


Condolences  to  . . . 


The  four  museums  who  received  Tourism  Infrastructure  Investment 
Program  grants  from  Travel  Montana.  The  Daly  Mansion  Preservation 
Trust  in  Hamilton  received  $50,000  for  a  restoration  project  at  the  historic 
mansion;  the  Miracle  of  America  Museum  in  Poison  received  $30,000 
for  improvements  to  the  building  and  grounds;  the  World  Museum  of 
Mining  in  Butte  received  $30,000  for  “The  Orphan  Girl  Underground 
Exhibit’’;  and  the  H.  Earl  Clack  Museum  in  Havre  received  $20,000  for 
improvements  to  the  Wahkpa  Chu’gn  Archeological  Site,  a  prehistoric 
buffalo  jump. 

Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  which  received  a  $10,000  grant 
from  the  Allen  Foundation  for  the  Arts  to  increase  audience  and  commu¬ 
nity  participation  for  the  professional  touring  group,  which  is  based  at 
Montana  State  University-Bozeman.  The  company’s  Shakespeare  in  the 
Schools  program  also  received  a  boost  with  a  $20,000  grant  from  the 
Homer  A.  and  Mildred  S.  Scott  Foundation  and  $12,000  matching  grant 
from  the  General  Mills  Foundation. 

Lewis  and  Clark  Library  director  Debbie  Schlesinger  who  received  the 
Honorary  Life  Membership  Award  from  the  Montana  Library  Association 
during  its  annual  conference  in  Kalispell.  The  librarian,  who  has  served  as 
director  of  the  Helena  library  since  1983,  was  honored  for  securing 
adequate  state  funding  for  libraries  and  accomplishing  library  automation 
and  interlibrary  loan  reimbursements.  She  was  also  praised  for  supporting 
the  intellectual  freedom  and  privacy  rights  of  library  patrons. 


Transitions 


The  2001-2002  season  marks  the  last  year  music  director  Eric  Funk 
will  spend  at  the  helm  of  the  Helena  Symphony.  According  to  Frank 
Graham,  president  of  the  symphony’s  board  of  directors,  the  conductor 
and  composer  plans  to  focus  on  his  composing  and  will  seek  new  opportu¬ 
nities  for  publication  and  recording  of  his  work.  “Eric  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  all  connected  with  the  symphony,”  says  Graham.  “In  his  six 
seasons  in  Helena,  he  has  brought  the  symphony  to  a  higher  level  musi¬ 
cally  than  anyone  ever  expected.  Eric’s  charisma  will  be  felt  in  Helena  for 
many,  many  years  to  come.”  The  season  begins  Oct.  27  with  “From 
Russia  with  Lxwe”  and  concludes  in  May  with  the  world  premiere  of 
Tomas  Svoboda’s  “May  Overture.” 


■  ,iit»  I  ■ .  - 

Terry  Johnston 


To  the  family  of  author  Terry 
Johnston,  54,  who  died  March  25  in 
Billings.  Since  the  publication  in  1982 
of  Carry  the  Wind ,  the  award-winning 
author  has  written  30  historical  novels 
of  the  American  West.  His  most 
beloved  character  was  Titus  “Scratch” 

Bass,  the  old  mountain  man  and  fur 
trapper  who  was  introduced  to  readers 
in  the  first  book,  and  appeared  in  nine 
others  -  the  last  of  which  was  released 
in  February,  2001.  Johnston  told  his 
wife,  Vanette,  that  when  he  killed  off 
his  favorite  character,  Titus  Bass,  he 
feared  that  he  might  die  as  well.  The 
eerie  premonition  proved  true  - 
Johnston  died  within  two  months  of 
the  release  of  Wind  Walker.  The  secret  to  his  success  as  a  writer  was 
uncompromising  attention  to  detail  and  a  personal  rapport  with  his 
readers,  according  to  editor  Mark  Resnick  of  St.  Martin’s  Press.  Resnick 
told  Dan  Burkhart  of  the  Billings  Gazette',  “he  had  a  loyal  readership 
because  he  was  loyal  to  the  work  ...”  While  Johnston’s  fame  may  not 
have  been  recognized  in  Montana,  he  was  known  throughout  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  best-selling  western  frontier  writers.  “Huge  talent 
with  a  huge  audience,”  Resnick  said.  “After  Louis  L’Amour,  came  Terry 
C.  Johnston.”  In  addition  to  his  popular  mountain  man  series,  he  also 
wrote  a  15-book  plainsman  series  about  the  Plains  Indian  Wars,  his  Son 
of  the  Plains  trilogy,  and  a  trilogy  about  Jonah  Hook,  who  searched  the 
West  for  a  family  torn  apart  by  the  Civil  War.  Historian  Link  Cullar  of 
Kingwood  College  in  Texas  taught  graduate  level  courses  using 
Johnston’s  books.  “No  one  wrote  more  accurately  and  reliably  about  the 
American  West,”  he  told  the  Gazette.  Johnston  worked  a  variety  of  jobs 
before  selling  his  first  book.  His  resume  lists  roustabout,  paramedic,  car 
salesman  and  Big  Timber’s  dogcatcher.  In  addition  to  his  writing  pur¬ 
suits,  Johnston  was  active  in  Save  the  Battlefield,  an  organization  which 
sought  to  acquire  land  around  the  Little  Bighorn  National  Park.  He  also 
conducted  northern  plains  and  Mountain  Man  tours  of  historical  sites 
throughout  the  region.  According  to  Sue  Hart,  a  professor  at  MSU- 
Billings,  Johnston  “walked  every  inch  of  land  he  wrote  about.  He 
breathed  the  air,  heard  the  voices.  His  characters  were  real  flesh  and 
blood.” 


David  Lee  Eubank  resigned  May  5  from  his  post  as  executive  director 
of  t-he  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell.  “I’m  moving  on  to  pursue 
my  life-long  work  as  an  artist,”  Eubank  said.  During  his  tenure,  he  was 
successful  in  writing  grants  that  allowed  the  Hockaday’s  programs, 
management  processes,  art  collections  and  building  to  be  assessed.  A 
conservation  plan  was  adopted  and  implemented,  helping  the  facility  to 
enhance  temperature  control,  security  and  fire  systems.  The  museum  also 
provides  arts  education  to  more  than  2,500  school  children  in  the  Flathead 
Valley  and  was  recently  honored  by  the  state  legislature  as  an  educational 
model.  Eubank  has  returned  to  his  studio  in  Columbia  Falls,  where  he’s 
pursuing  his  “true  love,  the  art-making  process.” 


The  family  of  drummer  Mike  (Mondo)  Piazza,  who  was  killed 
March  10  in  a  car  accident.  The  musician,  who  lived  in  Hungry  Horse, 
had  performed  with  various  bands  throughout  the  Flathead  Valley  for 
nearly  20  years,  including  stints  with  the  Great  Northern  House  Band,  Big 
Daddy  and  the  Blue  Notes  and  Andre  Floyd  and  Mood  Iguana.  “Mondo” 
even  backed  Bruce  Springsteen  when  the  rock  ’n  roller  briefly  took  the 
bandstand  at  Great  Northern  Bar  in  Whitefish  a  few  years  ago.  After¬ 
wards,  “The  Boss”  told  Whitefish  musician  John  Dunnigan  “that  Mondo 
was  ‘a  great  drummer’  who  played  with  ‘tremendous  passion.’  I  had  a 
chance  to  tell  Mondo  that,”  recalls  Dunnigan.  “And  we  both  joked  that  there 
was  really  nothing  left  to  do  in  life  -  it  was  his  shining  moment  in  music.” 
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Good 

Saint  Dominic's 
CAT 


HCX)K  I:  A  CAT  !N  MIL-Wi  N 
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Good  Saint  Dominic’s  Cat 

By  Ed  Noonan, 
illustrated  by  Leslie  Cobb 
Published  December  2000 
by  Mary’s  Mountain  Press,  Helena 
$12.50  softcover 

Born  of  a  colorful  imagination  and  filled 
with  eye-catching  illustrations,  playwright  and 
poet  Ed  Noonan  takes  a  look  at  an  old,  old 
story  from  the  standpoint  of  human  love  for 
animals,  and  the  loyalty  engendered  in  both 
man  and  beast. 

Administrator  of  the  Myrna  Loy  Center  and 
adjunct  faculty  member  at  Carroll  College  in 
Helena.  Noonan  has  been  performing  stories 
about  saints,  angels  and  heaven  along  with 
partners  Mike  Casey  and  Pete  Ruzevich  at 
schools  and  churches  across  the  country  since 
1978.  Illustrator  Leslie  Cobb  is  a  self-taught 
California  artist  who  specializes  in  paintings 
of  cats. 

The  book,  subtitled  “Book  I:  A  Cat  in 
Heaven,”  promises  more  to  come  from  the 
author. 


BADLANDS 

the  Micfk  Plains 


Text  ntul  ftk»t4#rr%phy  by  4j.hu.ck  Hint? 


Badlands  of  the  High  Plains 
Text  and  photography  by  Chuck  Haney 
Published  2001  by  Farcountry  Press, 

Helena 

$29.95  hardcover 

A  keen  photographer’s  eye  and  a  poet's 
sensibilities  combine  in  this  eye-opening  tribute 
to  the  lonely  and  oft-maligned  “badlands” 
country  of  the  West. 

Accomplished  Whitefish  photographer  Haney 
turns  his  eye  for  light  and  shadow  to  the  often 
stunning  landscapes  described  as  “scenes  of 
visionary  enchantment”  by  the  Corps  of  Discov¬ 
ery  and  “hell  with  the  fires  put  out”  by  a  19th- 
century  U.S.  general. 

Eroded  prairie  badlands  and  their  innumerable 
convoluted  forms  of  sculpted  rock  are  pictured 
from  Alberta,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Wyoming  and 
the  Dakotas  in  this  120-page  coffee-table-size 
book. 


Glacial  Lake  Missoula  and 
Its  Humongous  Floods 
By  David  Alt 

Published  2001  by  Mountain  Press 
Publishing,  Missoula 
$15  softcover 

University  of  Montana  geologist  David  Alt 
takes  a  fascinating  look  back  at  the  history  of 
Lake  Missoula  in  an  easy-to-read  account, 
complete  with  maps  and  photos. 

Many  who  live  in  the  valleys  of  western 
Montana  may  not  be  aware  that  a  huge 
freshwater  lake  once  covered  all  but  the 
loftiest  peaks  of  the  region  during  the  last  ice 
age  some  13,000  to  15,000  years  ago. 

Formed  by  an  ice  dam  born  of  relentlessly 
encroaching  glacial  ice  and  filled  by  the  waters 
and  glaciers  of  the  high  country.  Glacial  Lake 
Missoula  drained  repeatedly  when  its  rising 
waters  floated  and  broke  that  ice  dam.  Alt’s 
book  explores  the  profound  effects  these 
floods  had  on  the  geology  and  landscapes  of 
both  Montana  and  lands  to  the  west. 


Mountain  Meadow  Amore 

By  Sonny  Gratzer 

Published  2000  by  Writers  Club  Press, 
imprint  of  iUniverse.com,  Inc., 

Lincoln,  NE 
$9.95  softcover 

In  this  collection  of  love  poems  penned  and 
published,  in  part,  to  contrast  with  his  previous 
collection  about  the  Vietnam  War,  Gratzer  pays 
unabashed  and  unapologetic  homage  to  the 
virtues  and  attractions  of  women. 

His  first  work,  General  Issue  Blues,  took  a 
look  at  the  life  of  a  warrior,  fighter,  player  and 
struggler.  This  subsequent  book  aims  to  show 
Gratzer’s  sensitivities  to  art,  music  and  the  finer, 
softer  side  of  life,  as  he  expresses  it. 

A  native  of  Butte,  the  author  currently  resides 
in  Missoula  and  Flathead  Lake. 


Sweet  Hearts 

By  Melanie  Rae  Thon 

Published  January  2001  by  Houghton 

Mifflin,  Boston,  MA 
$23  hardcover 

This  new  novel  by  Salt  Lake  City  author 
Melanie  Rae  Thon  delves  into  the  world  of  the 
mixed-blood  Metis  of  Montana,  people  of  both 
Native  American  and  white-settler  blood  who 
were  cut  asunder  from  their  roots  and  left  in  a 
nether  world  between  two  cultures. 

The  novel,  which  is  part  love  story  and  part 
search  for  roots,  follows  the  journey  of  a 
brother  and  sister,  Flint  and  Cecil,  as  told  from 
the  viewpoint  of  their  deaf-mute  aunt,  Marie. 
The  narrator  recalls  the  early  history  and 
culture  of  her  Indian  ancestors  while  relating 
the  modern  tale  of  young  Indian  people  who 
find  themselves  on  the  wrong  side  everywhere 
they  turn,  as  they  desperately  seek  salvation  in 
a  troubled  flight  to  the  Crow  Reservation. 

Thon  is  originally  from  Montana  and 
currently  teaches  at  the  University  of  Utah. 
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Starting  from  Scratch 
The  Adventures  of  a  Lady  Dude 
Rancher 

by  Alice  Gleason,  compiled  and  edited 
by  Genny  Barhaugh  and  Carol  Guthrie 
Published  2000  by  Star  Route 
Publishing,  Choteau 
$12.95  softcover 

This  book,  posthumously  published  and 
replete  with  both  photos  and  text,  takes  a  close 
look  at  the  hard  but  often  rewarding  life  of 
dude  ranchers  along  Montana’s  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Front  from  the  Great  Depression  through 
the  late  1970s. 

Discovered  as  notes  in  a  closet  following  her 
death  in  1997,  the  book  traces  the  life  and 
adventures  of  Alice  Gleason  and  her  husband 
Kenneth  at  the  Circle  8  Guest  Ranch  west  of 
Choteau.  This  witty  and  nostalgic  memoir 
looks  back  at  life  on  the  edge  of  paradise. 
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Lewis  and 

Clark 

scholar 

offers 

two  UM 

classes 

Renowned 
Lewis  and  Clark 
scholar  Gary 
Moulton  will  teach 
two  history 
classes  this  fall  at 
The  University  of 
Montana. 

Moulton’s 
classes  are  titled 
“Lewis  and  Clark 
and  the  Course  of 
Discovery”  and 
“Lewis  and  Clark 
Among  the 
Indians.’’  His  visit 
to  Montana  is 
sponsored  by 
UM's  O'Connor 
Center  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain 
West,  the  Earth 
Observing 
Satellite  Educa¬ 
tion  Project  and 
the  College  of 
Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Moulton,  a 
history  professor 
at  the  University 
of  Nebraska, 
spent  the  past  25 
years  editing  his 
12-volume  The 
Journals  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition,  which 
is  now  in  print.  He 
will  give  several 
public  lectures 
around  the  state 
during  his  stay  in 
Montana. 

Call  the 

O'Connor  Center 
at  406-243-7700 
for  details. 
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Poets  & 

Writers 

Online 

Poets  &  Writers 
Online 

(www.pw.org)  is  an 
extensive  website, 
sponsored  by 
Poets  &  Writers 
Magazine,  that 
offers  a  variety  of 
resources  to 
writers.  Special 
features  include: 

•  “Literary 
Horizons,”  which 
provides  profes¬ 
sional  development 
opportunities  for 
writers,  publishing 
seminars  and 
panel  discussions, 
and  free  advice 
columns. 

•  “News  from  the 
Writing  World,” 
offers  reports  on 
events,  happeh- 
ings,  and  trends  in 
the  literary 
community.  Each 
weekly  column 
features  stories 
that  affect  writers. 

•  “Great 

Resources,”  lists 
conferences, 
workshops,  writing 
programs, 
organizations, 
societies,  presses, 
magazines,  and 
more. 

Register  for 
“Poets  &  Writers 
Speakeasy”  and 
join  conversations 
about  agents,  MFA 
programs,  novel 
writing,  poetry  and 
much  more.  Many 
of  the  listings  from 
one  of  P&Ws  most 
popular  books,  A 
Directory  of 
American  Poets  & 
Fiction  Writers,  are 
also  available  with 
search  capabilities. 
Locate  poets  and 
fiction  writers;  use 
the  search  engine 
to  list  writers  by 
agent  or  publisher; 
or  discover  where 
other  writers  have 
been  published. 

For  more 
information  call 
212-226-3586. 
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Woven  on  the  Wind 

Edited  by  Linda  Hasselstrom, 

Gaydell  Collier  and  Nancy  Curtis 
Published  2001  by  Houghton  Mifflin, 

New  York,  NY 
$25  hardcover 

The  bonds  forged  among  nearly  150  women 
-  all  living  amidst  a  vast  and  frequently 
isolating  western  landscape  -  provide  ample 
fodder  for  investigation  in  this  anthology  of 
short  but  revealing  stories. 

The  contributors  all  live  or  have  lived 
traditional  rural  lives,  while  pursuing  their  own 
literary  careers.  The  anthology  has  been 
acclaimed  by  author  Mary  Clearman  Blew  as 
“a  wonderful  showcase  of  western  women’s 
lives  ...  documenting  the  friendships  which 
have  so  long  sustained  us  but  which  we  have  so 
seldom  seen  in  print.” 

And  author  Ann  H.  Zwinger  says,  “Every 
woman  needs  to  read  this  book  for  its  wit  and 
harmony,  its  near-Biblical  wisdom,  and  its  deep 
understanding  of  a  unique  way  of  life.” 
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The  Lolo  Trail 

A  History  and  a  Guide 

to  the  Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark 

By  Ralph  S.  Space 

Published  May  2001  by  Historic 

Montana  Publishing,  Missoula 
$19.95  softcover 

The  second  edition  of  this  book  about  the 
famed  Corps  of  Discovery  and  their  misadven¬ 
tures  in  the  rugged  Bitterroot  Mountains 
breathes  life  into  the  tale  through  the  capable 
insights  of  the  former  supervisor  of  the 
Clearwater  National  Forest. 

Ralph  Space  provides  a  20th-century  insight 
into  the  perilous  section  of  the  Corps’  journey 
that  very  nearly  led  to  their  collective  starva¬ 
tion.  He  also  has  created  a  useful  guide  for 
modem  travelers  who  wish  to  revisit  the  still 
wild  portions  of  trail  traversed  by  Lewis  and 
Clark. 

The  book  features  a  preface  by  historian 
Stephen  Ambrose  and  an  introduction  by 
former  Bitterroot  ranger  Bud  Moore  (author  of 
The  Lochsa  Story). 


SIGNS 

OF  THE  TIMES 


Along  the  Roads 
of  Gallatin  County 
in  Montana 


Signs  of  the  Times 
Along  the  Roads  of  Gallatin 
County  in  Montana 
By  Grace  Bates 

Self-published  2001  by  the  author 
$9.95  softcover 

This  handy  little  book  takes  a  look  at  the 
40  red-and-white  historical  signs  erected 
since  1994  in  the  area,  providing  travelers 
with  perspectives  on  the  area’s  historical  and 
geographical  legacy. 

The  signs  detail  everything  from  locally 
prominent  landowners  to  historic  battle¬ 
grounds  to  the  Bozeman  Trail.  The  book 
itself  is  a  significant  chronicle  of  the 
county’s  past.  The  guide  is  a  follow-up  to 
Grace  Bates’s  first  book,  Gallatin  County, 
Places  and  Things. 


The  Best  American  Science 
and  Nature  Writing  2000 
Edited  by  David  Quammen  and 
Burkhard  Bilger 

Published  October  2000  by  Houghton 
Mifflin,  New  York,  NY 
$13  softcover 

Some  of  the  finest  and  most  creative 
science  and  nature  writers  in  the  business 
cover  an  array  of  topics  in  this  anthology  of 
recently  published  articles. 

Missoula  writer  David  Quammen  and 
Burkhard  Bilger  collected  works  from 
National  Geographic ,  Science,  The  New 
Yorker  and  other  publications.  The  collection 
includes  works  as  diverse  as  John  McPhee’s 
“Farewell  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  Oliver 
Sacks’s  childhood  memories  in  “Brilliant 
Light”  and  Wendell  Berry’s  “Back  to  the 
Land,”  as  well  as  contributions  from  Peter 
Matthiessen,  Anne  Fadiman,  Edward 
Hoagland,  Natalie  Angier  and  others. 


Spiritual  Bind  Dark  Wizard 

By  R.H.  Whiteman 

Published  2000  by  Xlibris  Corporation, 
Random  House,  New  York,  NY 
$16  softcover 

Taking  a  break  from  his  duties  as  adjunct 
professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Great  Falls,  author  R.  H.  Whiteman  weaves  a 
plot  likely  to  keep  both  young  and  old 
engaged. 

In  this  time-travel  fantasy,  an  unwitting 
17-year-old  boy  from  El  Paso  is  transported 
to  a  lost  age  of  wizards,  young  kings  and 
magical  adventures.  The  coming-of-age  story 
with  its  cliffhanger  ending  carries  messages 
about  morality  and  power,  respect  for  the 
Earth,  wise  use  of  herbs  and  Native  American 
sensibilities,  among  other  themes. 


WINTER 

RANGE 


A  NOVEL 


CLAIRE  DAVIS 


Winter  Range 

By  Claire  Davis 

Published  in  2000  by  Picador  Press, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

$23  hardcover 

This  novel  about  a  near-broke  Montana 
cattle  rancher  and  his  battles  with  fate,  the 
local  sheriff,  the  elements  and  his  own  brutal 
character  builds  to  a  shattering  climax  as  it 
exposes  the  harsh  realities  of  life  in  a  harsh 
land  and  the  effect  it  has  on  the  human 
spirit. 

Winter  Range  portrays  the  disintegrating 
life  of  rancher  Chas  Stubblefield,  overex¬ 
tended  and  possessed  of  a  herd  of  starving 
cattle  during  the  most  bitter  winter  in 
memory  on  Montana’s  Hi-Line.  When  the 
law  takes  away  his  cows  and  his  ranch 
leaving  him  bankrupt  and  homeless,  the 
bitter  rancher  seeks  to  exact  revenge  on  an 
entire  town,  and  in  particular,  on  the  sheriff 
who  not  only  filed  the  charges  but  also 
married  Stubblefield’s  old  love. 
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Medicine  Line 

Life  and  Death  on  a 
North  American  Borderland 

Beth  ha  Do w 


The  Medicine  Line:  Life  and  Death 
on  an  American  Borderline 
By  Beth  LaDow 

Published  October  2000  by  Routledge, 
New  York,  NY 
$35  hardcover 

From  tales  of  Sitting  Bull  and  Chief  Joseph  to 
later  stories  of  early  western  railroad  moguls, 
homesteaders,  moonshiners  and  others,  historian 
and  author  LaDow  illuminates  the  history  of  the 
long,  lonely  border  between  Montana  and 
Saskatchewan. 

The  area’s  topography,  climate,  economy, 
folklore,  literature,  politics  and  other  arcane 
information  is  sifted  into  a  thoroughly 
reasearched  history  of  this  obscure  region.  The 
author  writes  with  warmth  and  insight  and 
provides,  in  the  words  of  Montana  writer  Bill 
Kittredge,  “a  complex  and  oftentimes  dramatic 
mix  of  narrative  storytelling  and  history  in 
which  ironies  are  explored,  patterns  of  deed  and 
response  are  uncovered,  examined  and  evalu¬ 
ated.” 

LaDow,  who  earned  her  master’s  degree  in 
history  at  Harvard,  also  provides  commentary 
for  National  Public  Radio  and  currently  resides 
in  Massachusetts. 
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AMBROSE 
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Nothing  Like  It  in  the  World 
The  Men  Who  Built  the 
Transcontinental  Railroad 

By  Stephen  E.  Ambrose 
Published  2001  by  Simon  &  Schuster, 
New  York,  NY 
$28  hardcover 

The  award-winning  author  of  Undaunted 
Courage,  a  landmark  history  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition,  follows  up  with  an  account 
of  the  courageous  men  who  built  the  first 
railroad  across  North  America. 

In  an  age  where  modern  conveniences  were 
non-existent  and  maps  were  often  faulty,  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  labored  to  bring  the 
Central  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  lines 
together  -  thus  uniting  a  country  recently 
baptized  in  its  own  blood  during  the  Civil 
War  into  one  interconnected  nation. 

Author  Stephen  Ambrose,  who  spends  part 
of  each  year  in  the  Helena  valley,  skillfully 
brings  to  life  the  ambitions  of  the  wealthy 
financiers,  the  conniving  of  the  railroad 
engineers,  and  the  travails  of  the  Irish, 

Chinese  and  other  workers  en  route  to  the 
ceremonial  pounding  of  the  Golden  Spike  at 
Promintory  Summit  in  1869. 


WHEEL  BOATS  ON  THE  MISSOURI 

Tilt  JOURNALS  AND  IHJCUMkBTS  OF  TtlE 
ATKINSON -U 'FALLON  EXmilTlON.  IK2A-2. 
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Wheel  Boats  on  the  Missouri 
The  Journals  and  Documents 
of  the  Atkinson-O’Fallon 
Expedition,  1824-26 
Edited  by  Richard  E.  Jensen 
and  James  S.  Hutchins 
Published  May  2001  by  Montana 
Historical  Society  Press,  Helena, 
and  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society 
$39.95  hardcover 

One  of  the  lesser-known  early  boat  adven¬ 
tures  up  the  still-wild  Missouri  River  is 
explored  in  this  compilation  of  journal  entries. 

The  Atkinson-O’Fallon  Expedition  of  1824- 
26,  a  3,000-mile  journey  into  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  constituted  an  attempt  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Henry  Atkinson  and  U.S.  Indian  Agent 
Benjamin  O’Fallon  to  wrangle  peace  treaties 
out  of  the  various  tribes  along  the  river. 
Atkinson  decided  to  use  the  novel  man- 
powered  wheel  boat  to  save  wear  and  tear  on 
his  men  instead  of  the  more  commonly-used 
cordelle  -  a  long  length  of  rope  employed  by 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  and  others  to 
pull  boats  upstream  by  men  onshore. 

The  book  is  full  of  anecdotes,  adventures  and 
early  impressions  of  the  land  and  natives. 


Wild  and 
Beautiful 
Glacier 
Photographs  by 
John  Reddy  and 
Chuck  Haney 
Published  2001  by 
Farcountry 
Press,  Helena 
$29.95  hardcover 
This  collection  of 
stunning  full-cplor 
photographs  attempts 
to  accomplisH 
something  that  words 
alone  are  incapable 
of,  says  photographer 
Chuck  Haney. 

“Sometimes  words 
don’t  do  the  park 
justice  and  superla¬ 
tives  are  lost  among  towering  peaks  and  thundering  waterfalls.” 

Photography,  on  the  other  hand,  can  capture  the  light  and  grace 
of  this  magical  place.  This  book  doesn't  replace  being  there,” 
Haney  says.  It  does,  however,  enfold  some  timeless  scenes. 

Photographer  John  Reddy,  who  has  visited 
the  park  since  he  was  a  child,  says  “forty-some 
years  later,  it  still  takes  my  breath  away  and 
brings  tears  to  my  eyes  every  time  I  go  there.” 


Yellowstone 
and  Grand 
Teton 
Wildlife 
Portfolio 
Text  and 
photography 
by  Henry  H. 

Holdsworth 
Published 
2001  by 
Farcountry 
Press, 

Helena 
$24.95 
hardcover 

This  120-page  book  pays  tribute  to  some  of  North  America’s 
finest  and  most  intact  wilderness  ecosystems. 

From  cow  moose  munching  water  plants  beneath  the  spectacular 
Tetons  to  the  primitive  shaggy  faces  of  hoarfrost-covered  bison 
and  sweeping  panoramas  of  elk  and  bison  herds  in  Yellowstone’s 
Hayden  Valley,  Henry  Holdsworth  provides  a  glimpse  at  land¬ 
scapes  previous  generations  saw  fit  to  protect  for  all  time. 

T  A  biologist  residing  in  Jackson,  WY,  the  author  has  spent  the 
better  part  of  two  decades  photographing  Yellowstone.  His  work 
regularly  appears  in  Audubon,  Sierra, 
National  Geographic  World  and  other 
publications. 


Book  &  CD  profiles  compiled  by 
Bob  Phillips  &  Kristi  Niemeyer, 
Lively  Times 


Yellowstone  &  Grand  Teton 
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Silence  can 
be  golden 

“Silence  is  one 
great  art  of 
conversation." 

-Anon 

“It  is  better  to 
debate  a 
question  without 
settling  it  than  to 
settle  a  question 
without  debating 
it.” 

-  J.  Jouberl 

“He  who  estab¬ 
lishes  his 
argument  by 
noise  and 
command  shows 
that  his  reason  is 
weak.” 

-  Michael  de 
Montaigne 

“It  is  the  mark  of 
an  educated 
mind  to  be  able 
to  entertain  a 
thought  without 
accepting  it." 

-  Aristotle 

“Easy  Listening 
exists  only  on  the 
radio." 

-  David  Barkan 

“As  friends  we 
don’t  see  eye  to 
eye,  but  then  we 
don't  hear  ear  to 
ear  either." 

-  Buster  Keaton 
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Judy  Garland 
tops 

century’s 
song  list 

Judy  Garland’s 
rendition  of  “Over 
the  Rainbow”  is 
the  No.  1  song  of 
the  20th  century, 
according  to  a 
poll  sponsored  by 
the  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the 
Recording 
Industry  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America. 

The  365  Songs 
of  the  Century  - 
chosen  by 
teachers, 
journalists, 
students,  and 
elected  officials  - 
is  part  of  a  plan  to 
promote  music 
education  in 
schools. 

Rounding  out 
the  top  10:  Bing 
Crosby's  "White 
Christmas,” 
Woody  Guthrie's 
‘This  Land  Is 
Your  Land," 
Aretha  Franklin’s 
"Respect,”  Don 
McLean’s 
“American  Pie,” 
the  Andrew 
Sisters’  “Boogie 
Woogie  Bugle 
Boy,”  the  original- 
cast  recording  of 
“West  Side  Story,” 
Billy  Murray's 
“Take  Me  Out  to 
the  Ball  Game,” 
the  Righteous 
Brothers'  “You've 
Lost  that  Loving 
Feelin'”  and  Scott 
Joplin’s  “The 
Entertainer.” 

-  USA  Today 


Sacred 

Jvitnoilcu'ii 


Native 
American 
Flute  Music 
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Jeannette  Winters: 

Sacred  Mountain 

Recorded  and  mixed  by  Russell  Perri 

at  Perri  Music  Productions,  Hamilton 

Jeannette  Winters  of  Hamilton  remembers 
clearly  the  first  time  she  heard  the  sounds  of  a 
Native  American  flute  -  it  stopped  both  her 
and  her  husband  in  their  tracks.  “We  both  did 
an  about-face,”  she  says.  “I  just  thought  it  was 
a  beautiful  sound.” 

The  wooden  flute  so  captivated  her  that  she 
bought  her  own,  inexpensive  bamboo  flute  six 
years  ago  and  learned  to  play.  Now  Winters 
has  released  an  album.  Sacred  Mountain, 
which  features  her  work  on  three  handmade 
cedar  and  sand-pine  flutes. 

Winters  was  drawn  not  only  by  the  soft  and 
soothing  tones  of  wooden  flutes,  but  also  by 
the  Native  American  culture  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  instrument. 

The  album  incorporates  a  variety  of  sounds 
from  nature,  including  bird  songs,  rain  and 
rushing  water. 

“Scotty’s  Prayer,”  the  first  song,  begins  with 
Salish  tribal  elder  Scotty  Gardipe  saying  a 
prayer  in  both  Salish  and  English  for  Winters 
and  her  music.  The  album  is  available  as  CD 
or  tape  at  area  music  stores,  the  Ravalli 
County  Museum;  or  by  calling  406-961-4177. 


Tom  Catmull  Combo: 

The  Sound  of  a  Car 
Recorded  2000  at  The  Recording 
Center,  Missoula 

Missoula  acoustic  musician  and  Austin, 
Texas,  area  native  Tom  Catmull  has  followed 
up  his  impressive  debut  solo  CD  with  a  team 
effort  that  leans  toward  bluegrass  and  Texas 
swing. 

The  Tom  Catmull  Combo  features  the 
acoustic  guitar  work  and  vocals  of  Catmull 
complemented  by  Larry  Hirshberg  on  bass  and 
vocals  and  Mark  Dixon  on  percussion.  The 
album  also  includes  contributions  from  Grace 
Hirshberg  on  fiddle,  Ron  Meissner  on  electric 
guitar,  Marco  Littig  on  dobro  and  Bill  Neaves 
on  mandolin. 

The  album  contrasts  with  Catmull’s  first 
effort,  the  all-acoustic  East  of  Opportunity  (the 
cover  song  also  appears  on  this  CD),  which 
features  an  impressive  array  of  original  tunes 
handled  capably  in  solo  fashion. 

The  artist  regularly  plays  both  solo  and 
combo  engagements  in  the  area.  His  album  is 
available  in  music  stores  throughout  Montana. 


John  Floridis: 

The  Dance  of  Apollo 

Produced  2001  by  Classical  Grooves  Music 
(BMI) 

Recorded  and  engineered  by  Michael 
Blessing  at  The  Garage,  Reese  Creek, 
and  Chris  Stock,  Corvallis 
Missoula  acoustic  guitarist  John  Floridis  has 
stepped  back  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  his  music 
in  his  all-instrumental  third  album. 

While  the  folk  artist’s  first  two  efforts  ( This 
Year  and  Part  of  the  Picture)  featured  his  own 
vocals  plus  contributions  from  other  musicians. 
The  Dance  of  Apollo  contains  16  tunes  rendered 
with  nothing  but  the  deft  fingers  of  this 
fingerstyle  guitarist.  Included  are  13  Floridis 
originals  plus  “Norwegian  Wood”  by  John 
Lennon  and  Paul  McCartney,  “Anji”  by  David 
Graham,  and  “Classical  Gas”  by  Mason  Will¬ 
iams. 

“There’s  something  to  be  said  for  trying  to 
bring  a  musical  idea  across  without  the  use  of 
words  or  the  human  voice,”  he  says.  “It  really 
leaves  a  lot  up  to  the  listener.” 

Floridis  sports  an  impressive  resume.  He’s 
opened  for  Shawn  Colvin,  John  Mayall,  Richard 
Thompson,  Leon  Russell,  Bonnie  Raitt  and 
Jackson  Browne,  Patty  Larkin,  John  Gorka  and 
others. 

The  Midwestern-born  musician  received  his 


degree  in  music  therapy  and  worked  in  music- 
based  programs  for  troubled  youths  for  several 
years  before  arriving  in  Missoula  in  1993.  His 
unique  use  of  songwriting  in  therapy  was  once 
featured  on  a  PBS  documentary. 

Floridis  performs  regularly  around  the  state 
and  region,  usually  as  a  solo  guitarist  but 
sometimes  with  a  trio.  He  also  produces 
concerts  for  the  Missoula  Folklore  Society  and 
co-produces  KUFM’s  “Musician’s  Spotlight” 
radio  show. 

His  CD  is  available  at  music  stores  around 
the  state  or  from  the  artist:  jfloridis@aol.com 
or  www.johntloridis.com 


The 


Trains,  Tramps,  &  Traditions 


Michael  Cloud  Devine: 

Festival  of  Depression 

Recorded  at  West  One  Studios, 

Galway,  Ireland,  and  the  Track  Shack 
in  Livingston 

Livingston  rock  guitarist  Mike  Devine  has 
been  in  the  rock  ‘n  roll  business  for  a  long  time, 
and  now  has  his  own  CD  of  original  tunes  to 
show  for  it. 

Devine  recently  released  a  collection  of  songs 
called  Festival  of  Depression,  featuring  a 
collaboration  with  guitarist  Henry  McCullough, 
formerly  of  Paul  McCartney’s  Wings  and  Joe 
Cocker’s  band  at  Woodstock.  The  low,  under¬ 
stated  voice  of  Devine  matches  well  with 
evocative  lyrics  and  catchy  beats  to  create  a  mix 
of  tunes  the  artist  terms  “cerulean  rock.”  A 
couple  of  country  songs,  a  bluegrass  tune  and  a 
jazz  song  add  to  the  flavor. 

Devine,  an  experienced  musician  with 
connections  throughout  the  music  world,  sent 
guitarist  McCullough  a  tape  of  the  rhythm  tracks 
for  his  songs  and  asked  if  he’d  like  to  play  any  of 
them.  His  longtime  friend  called  to  say  sure,  all 
of  them.  The  bulk  of  the  tracks  were  laid  down  in 
Galway,  Ireland. 

In  addition,  the  album  features  contributions 
from  an  array  of  musicians  representing  Ireland, 
Northern  Ireland,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands, 
Austria,  France,  England,  New  Zealand,  Austra¬ 
lia  and  the  states. 

Devine’s  name  is  familiar  to  many  Montanans, 
in  part  because  his  son,  Sean  Michael  Devine,  is 
known  to  audiences  around  the  state  as  a 
songwriter  and  folk  artist. 

The  album  is  available  at  music  stores  in 
Livingston  and  around  Montana. 


The  Rose  Tattoo: 

Trains,  Tramps  &  Traditions 

Recorded  live  at  Cross  Currents 
30-Year  Anniversary  Concert, 

Nov.  14,  2000  in  Kansas  City,  MO 

Butte  resident  Mark  Ross  -  described  as  “the 
quintessential  hobo,  a  consummate  musician 
and  an  artful  dodger”  -  is  among  the  circle  of 
musicians  assembled  for  this  concert. 

U.  Utah  Phillips  -  renowned  union  orga¬ 
nizer,  song  writer  and  storyteller  -  describes 
The  Rose  Tattoo  as  “our  own  community  . . . 
made  up  of  old  friends  who  sing  old  and  new 
songs,  bring  foward  in  our  lives  the  lore  of 
trains  and  tramps  and  carry  a  rose  tattoo.” 

In  addition  to  Ross  and  Phillips  -  two  long¬ 
time  pals  and  musical  cohorts  -  performers 
include  Bob  Suckiel,  conductor  and  engineer 
for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  whose  music  is 
rooted  in  the  blues;  Bob’s  wife,  Diana,  “a 
downright,  do-right  woman,”  who  is  a  journey¬ 
man  plumber  and  accomplished  vocalist; 
Kuddie,  “sometime  handyman,  festival 
organizer  and  CEO  of  No  Guff  Records”; 

Bruce  Brackney,  a  former  miner  and  “true 
tramp  intellectual”  who  now  lives  alongside 
the  tracks  of  the  Esquimau  and  Nanaimo 
Railroad  on  Vancouver  Island;  and  toymaker, 
poet,  Teamster  and  songwriter  Larry  Penn, 
who  at  70-plus  years  “continues  to  craft  some 
of  the  finest  railroad  songs  heard  today.” 

Together  they’ve  concocted  a  sometimes 
poignant,  often  funny  and  always  lively 
recording  of  songs  and  stories  that  pay  tribute 
to  wanderers,  troubadours,  and  the  lonesome 
voice  of  a  vanishing  freight  train. 
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Quick 
on  the 
drawing 

Artist  Blair  Buswell 
creates  a  painting 
during  the  Quick 
Draw,  part  of  last 
year’s  Western 
Rendezvous  of  Art. 
The  annual  gather¬ 
ing  of  nationally 
prominent  artists  is 
slated  for  Aug.  16- 
19  in  Helena. 

(Photo  courtesy  of  Tom 
Cook,  Montana  Historical 
Society) 


Gov.  Martz 


(from  page  1) 


Martz  enumerates  the  financial  benefits 
that  Montana  has  reaped  from  the  nonprofit 
arts  sector  alone  -  2,475  jobs,  $5  million  in 
direct  wages  and  $25  million  in  gross 
revenues  -  “and  those  are  only  the  ones  we 
know  about.” 

"We  want  it  to  grow  and  we’ll  be  working 
in  every  way  we  can  to  help  accomplish 
that,”  she  adds.  “If  we  can  help  support  the 
arts,  we’ll  be  there.” 

She  points  to  a  new 
$500,000  grant, 
awarded  by  Wallace- 
Reader’s  Digest  Funds 
to  help  the  Arts 
Council  build  greater 
arts  participation  in 
Montana,  as  evidence 
of  the  agency’s 
accomplishments. 

Especially  exciting, 
she  noted,  are  the  ways 
in  which  the  Arts 
Council  will  become  a 
national  model  for 
developing  grassroots 
participation  in  the 
arts.  “We’re  very 
proud  of  them.” 

The  governor  also  appreciates  the  hard 
work  and  dedication  of  volunteers  throughout 
the  state  who  work  in  museums,  orchestras, 
theater  companies,  and  community  art 
centers.  She  mentions  one  of  her  favorite 
annual  events,  the  C.M.  Russell  Art  Auction 
in  Great  Falls,  as  a  prime  example  of 
volunteerism  at  its  best.  “You  see  hundreds 
of  volunteers  pulling  this  huge  endeavor 
together.  Talk  about  an  economic  impact  on 
a  community  -  volunteers  again  save  the 
day,”  she  says.  “And  that’s  what  happens 
every  day,  every  place  in  this  state.” 

She  also  appreciates  those  who  donate 
their  collections  of  art  and  artifacts  to  the 
state’s  museums.  “It’s  hard  to  let  go  of  your 
treasures,  yet  you  go  to  a  museum  anywhere 
in  Montana  and  that’s  what  you’ll  see,”  she 
says.  “It  a  legacy  of  unselfishness  that  1  think 
is  a  trademark  of  Montanans.” 

Both  as  governor  and  as  lieutenant 
governor,  Martz  has  had  ample  opportunities 
to  witness  the  ways  in  which  the  arts  are 
flourishing  in  Montana.  “In  this  position,  1 
see  so  much,”  she  says.  “My  support  is  very 
heartfelt.” 

She  recently  attended  an  eighth-grade 
production  of  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  at  Cayuse 
Prairie  School  near  Columbia  Falls.  “It  was 
fantastic,”  she  says.  The  play  was  a  testament 
to  “the  amount  of  work,  preparation  and 
commitment”  that  the  arts  can  foster.  “It 
becomes  a  family  thing.” 

In  education,  she  believes,  the  arts  “are  as 
important  as  any  other  part  of  the  curriculum. 


From  choral  groups,  to  art  classes,  to  theater 
-  these  are  all  ways  for  young  people  to 
learn  to  experience  themselves,  to  step 
outside  of  their  shell,  to  expand  their 
horizons.” 

For  at-risk  youth,  the  arts  can  be  even 
more  important,  she  adds.  “It’s  one  way  to 
keep  young  people  out  of  trouble,  by 
encouraging  them  to  experience  their  God- 
given  talent.” 

In  her  own  life, 
Martz  says  the  arts 
have  been  a  source  of 
constant  inspiration 
and  have  helped  her 
appreciate  “the 
abilities  of  all  different 
types  of  people.” 

She  praises  the 
accomplishments  of 
her  nephew,  Mace 
Archer,  who  earned  a 
scholarship  to  a 
theater  school  in 
Chicago  and  returned 
to  Montana  to  direct 
the  Venture  Theatre 
Company  in  Billings. 
His  achievements 
were  something  new,  especially  for  “a 
family  of  pretty  outstanding  athletes,”  she 
says.  “When  1  watch  Mace  in  Venture 
Theatre,  it’s  the  best!” 

Her  own  tastes  in  the  arts  are  diverse.  The 
governor  is  partial  to  western  and  Native 
American  art.  She  has  an  original  painting 
by  Larry  Zabel  in  her  office  that  depicts  the 
Missouri  River  breaks. 

Although  gospel  and  worship  music  are 
her  mainstays,  depending  on  her  mood,  the 
governor  also  enjoys  jazz,  orchestral  and 
country-western  music.  “And  1  still  love 
rock  ’n  roll,”  she  adds. 

Her  favorite  books  are  self-improvement 
and  biographies.  “But  I  really  don’t  have 
much  time  to  read.” 

The  Governor’s  Mansion  is  home  to  a 
display  of  art  by  Montanans  that  changes 
every  three  months.  “Between  exhibits,  it’s 
almost  like  the  house  is  lifeless,”  she  says. 
“These  artists  who  allow  their  art  to  be  in 
our  statehouse,  bless  their  hearts.  It’s  so 
meaningful  to  me  that  they  would  allow  me 
to  enjoy  their  blessings.” 

Certainly,  the  arts  have  a  tangible, 
monetary  value  to  the  state  of  Montana.  “As 
far  as  earnings,  as  far  as  what  it  does  to  the 
value  of  our  heritage,  those  things  are 
measurable,”  says  Gov.  Martz.  "But  as  far  as 
how  it  changes  a  person,  what  it  does  to  a 
person’s  insides,  that’s  immeasurable.” 

“Art  can  take  a  still  and  stagnant  soul  and 
cause  movement  in  the  heart,”  she  says. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


The  Montana  Arts 
Council  is  one  of  1 3 
state  arts  agencies 
that  will  receive  a 
substantial  multi-year 
grant  to  help  build 
arts  participation. 


START  grant 

from  page  1 


“It  brings  much-needed  tools  to  the  arts 
community  across  our  vast  state,  building 
the  connections  our  citizens  make  with 
theater,  painting,  music,  dance,  writing 
and  all  the  arts,”  she  added. 

“This  grant  award  represents  a  major  ac¬ 
complishment  for  the  Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil,”  stated  MAC  Chairman  Bill  Frazier. 
“Without  the  creative  and  innovative  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  arts  council  staff  and  board 
members,  this  kind  of  award  would  not  be 
achieved. 

“There  are  few  opportunities  to  pursue 
funding  outside  of  government  resources 
for  state  arts  councils,”  Frazier  noted.  “That ’s 
why  the  Wallace-Reader’s  Digest  Funds’ 
financial  commitment  is  so  valuable.  It  builds 
on  current  arts  council  programs  enabling 
the  agency  to  accomplish  strategic  goals 
that  the  legislature  has  been  unable  to  fund 
because  of  tight  budgets.” 

DeVita  reiterated  the  importance  of  the 
13  state  arts  agencies'  role  in  the  initia¬ 
tive.  “With  a  combined  support  of  the  arts 
exceeding  $450  million,  state  arts  agen¬ 
cies  are  the  unheralded  supporters  of  the 
arts.  They  collectively  serve  more  than 
25,000  arts  organizations  of  various  size 
and  artistic  mission  in  all  U.S.  states  and 
territories.” 

START  will  also  support  extensive 
research  that  builds  on  the  state  arts 
agencies  and  local  arts  groups  successes 
in  adopting  new  guidelines,  programs  and 
funding  practices  tailored  to  expand  arts 
participation.  In  cooperation  with  the 
National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies 
and  the  six  regional  arts  organizations 
under  the  leadership  of  Arts  Midwest,  the 
Wallace-Reader’s  Digest  Funds  will  also 
support  dissemination  efforts  aimed  at 
making  this  work  more  broadly  available 
to  other  states  and  local  arts  organizations. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  Wallace- 
Reader's  Digest  Funds  have  invested  in 
leading  cultural  groups  across  the  country 
that  are  working  to  make  the  arts  an  active 
part  of  people’s  everyday  lives.  START  is 
part  of  a  multi-faceted  strategy  that  seeks 
to  help  interested  arts  groups  and  their 
funding  partners  find  successful  ways  to 
encourage  greater  participation  in  the  arts 
and  to  bring  greater  vitality  to  their 
communities. 

How  to  apply 

A  majority  of  the  funds  from  the 
START  grant  will  be  regranted  to  arts 
organizations  across  the  state. 

Expect  to  see  new  guidelines  for  the 
program  at  year’s  end  or  early  spring. 


Gov.  Martz  points  out 
that  95  percent  of  the 
state's  300  nonprofit 
arts  groups  were 
established  after  the 
Arts  Council  was 
launched  in  1968. 
"There's  no  doubt  that 
MAC  has  brought  a 
great  improvement  to 
the  arts  in  Montana." 
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Design  Expo 
to  showcase 
fine  art  and 
furniture 

The  Rocky 
Mountain 
Design  Expo, 
Sept.  15-16  at  the 
Valley  Ice  Garden 
in  Bozeman,  will 
showcase  fine  art 
and  home 
furnishings  by 
artists  and 
craftspeople  from 
throughout  the 
Rocky  Mountain 
region. 

The  expo’s 
mission  is  “to 
establish  a  strong 
regional  market 
source  for 
wholesale  and 
retail  buyers  as 
well  as  promoting 
public  awareness 
of  the  beauty  of 
custom  home 
furnishings.” 

Seminars  and 
guest  speakers 
will  offer  informa¬ 
tion  about 
incorporating  art 
in  the  business 
world  and 
everyday  life. 
Topics  include 
business, 
photography, 
advertising  and 
information. 

For  details,  call 
Doug  Pickering  at 
406-285-4726. 
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“Imagination 
is  more 
important 
than 

knowledge.” 

-  Albert 

Einstein 

(from  the  Business 
Committee  for  the 
Arts,  Inc.  -  the 
only  national 
organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  United 
states  that  works 
with  business  to 
develop  and 
advance  alliances 
with  the  arts  that 
meet  business 
objectives.  It  is  the 
foremost  champion 
of  promoting  the 
benefits  of  such 
alliances  to 
business,  the  arts 
and  society  - 
www.bcainc.org) 
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Seven  habits 


m 


of  highly  effective  nonprofits 


by  Claudia  Chouinard 

One  summer  weekend  several  years  ago,  the 
psychiatrist  husband  of  a  dear  friend  of  mine 
remarked  over  the  dinner  table  how  emotion¬ 
ally  healthy  his  two  weekend  guests  were. 
"We’ve  taken  you  through  all  sorts  of  things 
you've  never  done  before,  and  you’ve  leaped 
into  everything  xtfith  no  fear.  You  take  risks  and 
cope  with  whatever  happens,  whether  good  or 
bad.  It’s  so  impressive!"  We  looked  at  him 
over  the  tops  of  our  wine  glasses  and  said,  “Oh, 
this  is  so  sad.  You’ve  been  with  sick  people  for 
way  too  long.” 

Perhaps  the  same  can  be  said  for  many  of  us 
in  the  arts.  Perhaps  grantmakers  and  we  long¬ 
time  consultants  in  the  nonprofit  vineyards  may 
focus  too  much  on  “sick,”  needy,  and  dysfunc¬ 
tional  nonprofits. 

The  history  of  arts  support  itself  seems 
appropriate  to  a  medical  analogy.  In  the  1960s 
we  diagnosed  our  “illness”  as  the  perennial  gap 
between  income  and  expense.  In  the  1970s 
“remedies”  like  stabilization  were  tried.  In  the 
1980s  treatments  for  the  symptom  du  jour 
seemed  fashionable  whether  bailouts  or  bailout 
bans,  general  operating  grants  or  project-only 
grants.  But  this  emphasis  on  our  ills  has 
perhaps  distracted  us  from  a  close  scrutiny  of 
the  achiever  organizations  whose  practices  1 
believe  should  inform  and  direct  our  thinking. 

Are  we  in  the  arts  looking  closely  enough  at 
the  healthy  organizations  thriving  in  our  midst? 
Are  we,  as  is  the  medical  field,  directing  our 
gaze  away  from  curing  illness  and  toward 
encouraging  the  practices  that  define  lifelong 
good  health?  I  think  not.  And  I  believe  we 
should. 

While  good  health  is  its  own  reward  in  real 
life,  this  seems  not  necessarily  the  case  in  our 
sector.  In  fact,  stable  and  well-managed 
institutions  tell  me  they  sometimes  feel 
penalized  by  their  excellence.  Some  are 
threatened  with  loss  of  grants  if  they  don’t 
show  substantial  -  and  growing!  -  annual 
deficits.  We  all  know  of  cases  where  chroni¬ 
cally  ill  nonprofits  receive  major  grant  after 
major  grant,  often  profiting  financially  while 
their  more  responsible  peers  pinch  pennies. 

The  vast  majority  of  nonprofits  I’ve  encoun¬ 
tered  face  no  questions  about  their  right  to  life. 
They  provide  valuable,  even  irreplaceable, 
programs  and  services  to  their  communities. 
Instead  the  “illness”  I  most  often  observe  is  one 
of  weak  management  leading  to  financial 
troubles,  a  sort  of  malnutrition  where  cash  and 
expertise  cannot  be  provided  in  sufficient 
quantity  or  regularity  to  sustain  an  enterprise. 

But  why?  Why  do  some  organizations  grow 
and  prosper  while  others  are  sickly  and  in  near¬ 
constant  financial  pain? 

Studying  highly  successful  nonprofits  can 
define  and  refine  our  picture  of  a  healthy 
nonprofit  lifestyle.  The  value  of  such  study  is 
not  to  discover  cures  for  nonprofit  woes  but 
rather  to  define  health  in  order  to  promote  it. 
Let’s  be  clear  from  the  outset  that,  as  in  life, 
good  health  is  a  lifetime  commitment.  No 
program  that  ahyone  can  design  will  turn  years 
of  high  risk,  low  return  lifestyle  into  nonprofit 
health.  Let’s  move  away  from  cures  or  fixes  for 
nonprofit  ills  and  focus  instead  on  preventive 
medicine. 

Seven  habits 

Through  my  own  experience  with  nonprofits, 
I  have  observed  the  contrasts  between  “sick” 
nonprofits  and  healthier  ones  in  and  beyond  the 
arts.  Over  the  years,  I  have  worked  with  both 
outstandingly  successful  organizations  and 
frighteningly  endangered  ones. 

Seven  critical  habits  emerge  as  particular 
indicators  of  financial  and  management 
resilience  and  health.  In  my  observation  all 
seven  are  largely  present  in  healthy  nonprofits 
and  notably  absent  in  their  more  troubled  peers. 
The  seven  factors  enable  and  often  cause  a 
highly  desirable  effect:  financial  stability. 


1.  Accountability 

Managers  of  a  healthy  nonprofit  tend  to 
live  by  the  numbers  and  are  empowered  by 
the  numbers.  Management  is  “about"  the 
numbers  as  a  daily  means  toward  an  end: 
fulfilling  the  nonprofit  mission.  The  mission 
is  the  why;  the  numbers  are  the  how.  Both 
are  linked  inextricably  in  the  enterprise’s 
value  system.  Healthy  enterprises  discover 
that  “stretch  goals”  with  built-in  accountabil¬ 
ity  are  motivating,  exhilarating,  and  empow¬ 
ering  for  staff  and  board  alike. 

Less  healthy  nonprofits  shun  accountabil¬ 
ity,  fearing  to  ask  (let  alone  answer)  the 
question,  “What  will  happen  if  we  don’t 
achieve  these  numbers?”  They  view  account¬ 
ability  as  a  burden, a 
useless  exercise  to  be 
dodged.  Without  ac¬ 
countability,  nonprofits 
can  quickly  become 
“about”  politics,  popular¬ 
ity,  or  personalities,  paths 
that  typically  lead 
anywhere  but  to  success. 

Accountability  is 
perhaps  the  most  critical 
of  all  the  seven  habits  I  will  identify.  It’s  the 
glue  that  holds  all  seven  together  in  a 
pyramid  supporting  financial  stability.  I 
define  accountability  as  an  equation: 
measurement  +  enforcement  =  accountability. 

Measurement  is  something  we  all  do.  Time 
and  again,  I  have  seen  in  nonprofits  the  truth 
of  economist  W.  Edwards  Deming’s  theory 
on  the  relationship  between  measurement 
and  quality  as  expressed  in  the  maxims: 

•  You  cannot  improve  anything  you  cannot 
measure,  and  j 

•  If  you  measure  everything  you  can 
measure,  and  if  you  improve  these,  then 
the  unmeasurable  will  also  improve. 

Measuring  with  accountability  means 
doing  so  in  a  regular  and  disciplined  way 
best  described  as,  “Plan,  Measure,  Replan.” 
Nonprofits  often  err  by  using  the  wrong 
yardsticks  or  -  worse  yet  -  using  no  yard¬ 
sticks  at  all.  The  first  step  toward  account¬ 
ability  is  to  use  the  proper  yardsticks, 
especially  for  income.  I  suggest  three  very 
simple  income  yardsticks:  first,  a  gross  goal 
for  the  year;  second,  the  prior  year’s  actual; 
and  third,  a  net  goal  for  the  year.  Goals  need 
only  be  assessable,  so  a  goal  of  “better 
quality  feature  stories  in  the  local  press”  is 
just  as  relevant  as  a  financial  goal. 

Enforcement  simply  means  linking 
measurement  to  the  individual  who  is 
responsible  and  making  achievement  of  the 
stated  goals  part  of  your  annual  relationship 
with  him  or  her.  Million-dollar  incomes  do 
not  grow  by  themselves  . . . 

•  even  though  it  sometimes  seems 
expenses  do.  Only  hard  working  people 
with  clear  and  motivating  goals  can 
make  income  grow,  item  by  item,  dollar 
by  dollar,  prospect  by  prospect,  year  by 
year. 

Accountability  works  best  in  this  context 
as  an  enabler,  a  motivator.  Saying  to  a 
nonprofit’s  leadership,  “You  need  to  increase 
your  income”  is  guaranteed  to  bring  blank, 
fearful  stares  all  around.  Saying  instead, 

“You  and  your  managers  need  to  renew  100 
more  returning  members  plus  attract  200 
more  new  members  than  last  year”  typically 
kicks  off  a  spirited  working  discussion  of 
resources,  obstacles,  offers,  and  feasibility 
that  enables  achievement. 

An  accountable  nonprofit  tends  to  match 
its  management  size  and  style  to  its  own 
clearly  defined  needs,  creating... 


2.  Management 
in  sync 

Too  often,  the  quality  of  a 
nonprofit’s  management  is 
far  below  the  quality  of  the 
art  or  service  it  produces. 

When  this  balance  is  out  of 
sync,  the  enterprise  itself 
begins  to  malfunction.  And 
as  all  grantmakers  know, 
arts  organizations  are  far  more  expensive  to  fix 
than  to  maintain  in  good  health. 

A  healthy  nonprofit  management  uses 
accountability  to  monitor  its  goals  and  its 
external  environment.  This  constant  feedback 
enables  it  to  tweak  systems  and  make  mid¬ 
course  corrections  that  prevent  more  serious 
and  more  expensive  problems  later.  In-sync 
management  deploys  limited  resources  where 
they  will  do  the  most  short-term  good. 

An  unhealthy  nonprofit  often  has  difficulty 
detecting  any  health  problem  less  dramatic 
than  a  heart  attack.  Only  the  most  life-threaten¬ 
ing  illnesses  tend  to  be  diagnosed  ...  and  these 
typically  after  the  fact.  An  out-of-sync  organi¬ 
zation  lacks  the  feedback  that  keeps  decision¬ 
making  in  touch  with  a  fast-paced  and  competi¬ 
tive  outside  world. 

Being  out  of  sync  can  be  costly.  Beyond 
lost-opportunity  costs,  its  most  expensive  side- 
effect  is  the  likelihood  that  the  artistic  or 
service  mission  will  grow  well  beyond  the 
capacity  of  management  to  support  that 
mission,  putting  the  entire  organization  at  high 
risk. 

Management  that  is  in  sync  with-its  artistic 
and  service  activities  tends  to  invest  in  main¬ 
taining  a  ... 

3.  Low,  inexpensive  learning 
curve 

A  healthy  nonprofit  keeps  its  management 
learning  curves  low,  short,  and  inexpensive.  It 
refuses  to  pay  the  high 
price  of  on-the-job 
learning  and  instead 
recruits  staff  and  board 
members  who  bring 
relevant  abilities  and  new 
outlooks  plus  real-world 
experience  into  their 
management  of  the 
organization.  Once  such 
individuals  are  recruited,  a 
healthy  nonprofit  supports 
them  by  investing  in  their  lifelong  training  and 
motivation. 

A  less  healthy  nonprofit  convinces  itself  (by 
ignoring  cost-versus-benefit  facts)  that 
management  experience  is  unaffordable.  It 
endures  long,  steep,  expensive  learning  curves 
that  often  end  in  tears  while  also  failing  to 
achieve  results.  Such  nonprofits  prove  time  and 
again  the  truth  of  Derek  Bok’s  famous  remark, 
“If  you  think  education  is  expensive,  try 
ignorance.” 

Nonprofits  with  the  highest  standards  in  their 
missions  -  those  with  the  very  finest  artists, 
scientists,  or  other  program  personnel  -  often 
reduce  their  standards  to  a  frighteningly  low 
level  in  their  own  management.  When  this 
happens,  the  resulting  learning  curve  can  have 
a  near-fatal  effect. 

Parochialism  can  often  raise  learning  curve 
costs  still  higher,  by  continually  discouraging 
or  silencing  fresh  new  opinions.  Intentionally 
or  not,  some  grant-making  practices  can 
encourage  this  bad  habit  through  a  primary 
emphasis  on  a  nonprofit’s  artistic  or  program 
strength  without  a  balancing  concern  for  the 
ongoing  development  of  its  management 
strength. 


Claudia  Chouinard  heads  Results  Croup  International  in  New  York  City.  She  has 
been  a  consultant  to  cultural  and  advocacy  nonprofit  since  1982  and  has  an  abiding 
interest  in  organizational  development.  She  can  be  reached  at  ClaudiaC@ResultsG.com. 
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One  common  effect  of  keeping  learning 
curves  low  is  that  experienced  leadership 
demands  increasing  ... 

4.  Clarity  about  competition 

When  you’re  measuring 
to  stay  in  sync  with 
yourself  and  keeping  your 
learning  curves  low, 
competition  is  your 
horizon  line.  It’s  something 
you  think  about  every  day, 
something  you  scan 
frequently  because  it’s 
only  partly  in  your  control, 
yet  it  drives  your  numbers 
both  up  and  down. 

Unhealthy  organizations  always  answer  my 
questions  about  competition  in  the  same  way. 
“Oh,  we  really,  don’t  have  any  competition.  No 
one  offers  exactly  what  we  do.”  They  are 
uncomfortable  with  competition,  view  it  too 
narrowly  for  their  own  good,  and  fail  to 
consider  it  in  their  day-to-day  decision  making. 

Healthy  nonprofits  answer  quite  differently, 
typically  saying,  “Well,  we  are  the  only  science 
museum  in  town,  but  we  compete  directly  with 
the  aquarium,  the  children’s  museum,  and  the 
historic  submarine  pier  as  well  as  the  new 
commercial  Imax  movie  and  that  computer 
history  exhibit  they  have  over  at  IBM,  and  those 
family  science  weekends  they’re  doing  out  at 
the  university,  those  too.  For  donors,  our 
competition  is  every  major  institution  in  town 
plus  several  of  the  non-majors.”  They  are 
comfortable  with  competition  as  a  fact  of  life, 
and  they  factor  it  into  their  daily  decision 
making. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  today  to  be  a 
successful  nonprofit  in  the  absence  of  clarity 
about  competition.  Lacking  this  clarity,  the 
decision-making  process  can  be  dysfunctionally 
driven  by  those  three  evils:  politics,  popularity 
or  personality. 

Nonprofits  that  are  specific  and  clear  about 
their  competitive  goals  and  positioning  tend  to 
invest  in  policies  that  foster  ... 

5.  High  responsiveness 

When  1  visit  extremely  “sick”  nonprofits,  I  am 
struck  by  the  barricades  that  management  has  built 
to  insulate  the  organization  from  its  public.  Com¬ 
plaint  letters  and  phone  calls  go  unanswered. 
Unhappy  individuals  are  avoided.  A  bunker  men¬ 
tality  often  prevails,  pitting  unhappy  staff  against 
disgruntled  constituents. 

In  the  healthiest  nonprofits,  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  personally  accepts  and  responds  to  com¬ 
plaints,  reasoning  that  even 
the  smallest  changes  must 
begin  at  the  top.  Today’s 
healthy  nonprofit  values 
feedback  and  gathers  it 
constantly  and  routinely, 
using  such  vehicles  as  toll- 
free  comment  lines  and 
website  e-mail.  It  seeks  and 
creates  opportunities  to  meet 
its  supporters  face  to  face. 

By  policy,  a  healthy 
nonprofit  responds  to  all  feedback,  good  or  bad, 
immediately. 

An  unresponsive  nonprofit  very  soon  loses  touch 
with  the  constantly  changing  real  world  and  be¬ 
comes  insular  and  out  of  touch,  often  becoming 
defensive  and  downright  unattractive.  The  cost  of 
unresponsiveness  can  be  seen  in  expensive  yet 
preventable  marketingand  fund-raising  problems. 

Healthy  and  responsive  nonprofits  are  in 
touch  with  the  outside  world  as  well  as  with 
their  own  organizational  needs.  They  constantly 
match  internal  needs  with  outside  resources, 
trying  and  trying  again  until  the  right  match  is 
struck. 

A  high  level  of  constant  striving  tends  to 
result  over  -time  in  ... 

6.  Risk  management 
competency 

Healthy  nonprofits  accept  risk  as  a  fact  of  life 
and  manage  it  as  just  one  more  daily  cost-to- 
benefit  ratio.  They  actually  seek  limited. 


managed  risks  and  embrace  a  test-measure- 
retest  strategy  within  their  plan-measure-replan 
lifestyle.  Without  risks,  there  are  no  rewards. 
And  a  healthy  nonprofit  actively  seeks  the  best 
rewards.  - 

Less  healthy  nonprofits 
are  often  completely  risk 
averse,  viewing  even  the 
smallest  change  as  hugely 
dangerous  even  if  they 
have  far  more  to  gain  than 
to  lose.  Unhealthy 
managements  are  often 
unaware  of  testing  as  an 
option,  and  view  risks  as 
leading  to  frightening,  all-or-nothing,  roll-of- 
the-dice  outcomes.  They  are  often  ignorant  of 
how  to  manage  risk,  having  long  used  their 
relative  isolation  to  practice  risk  avoidance. 

The  ability  to  evaluate  and  manage  risk  can 
disappear  within  a  nonprofit,  just  as  an  unused 
muscle  will  atrophy.  When  this  happens, 
management  is  rendered  virtually  colorblind  in 
a  world  where  red/stop  and  green  /go  traffic 
lights  govern  every  street  corner  in  today’s  fast 
paced  and  highly  competitive  marketplace.  A 
risk  averse  management  tends  over  time  to 
become  more  and  more  conservative,  more  and 
more  fearful  of  the  unknown  in  a  dangerous 
downward  spiral. 

The  ability  to  take  and  to  manage  risk 
enables  a  healthy  nonprofit  to  make  invest¬ 
ments  and  to  build  a  track  record  of  return  on 
those  investments.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
element  supported  by  this  skill  is... 

7.  Investment  in  relationships 

Despite  the  fact  that  their  livelihood  depends 
in  large  measure  on  individuals,  dysfunctional 
nonprofits  often  astound  me  with  their  inability 
to  make  and  sustain  eV^n  the  simplest  human 
relationships. 

Let’s  say  your  Aunt  pora  sends  you  $100 
every  year  on  your  | 
birthday.  She’s  done  thip 
every  year  for  forty  yeafs, 
a  “cumulative  gift”  of  , , 

$4,000  to  you.  But  Aunt 
Dora  isn’t  your  favoritei 
aunt,  so  you  often  neglect 
to  phone  her.  You  can’t: 
remember  her  birthday.' 

Last  year  her  Christmas! 
card  was  returned  becaqse 
you  misaddressed  it,  an$ 
you  never  got  around  to! resending  it.  Well,  lo 
and  behold.  Aunt  Dora  6ne  day  will  stop 
sending  you  that  birthday  gift ...  at  a  potential 
lifetime  cost  to  you  that  could  have  included 
her  bequest. 

Dysfunctional  nonprofits  fail  to  invest  in  Aunt 
Dora,  telling  her  they  cannot  afford  to  call  or 
write.  “Do  you  know  how  many  aunts  I  have 
who  send  me  money?”  an  unhealthy  manage¬ 
ment  says.  “I  couldn’t  possibly  phone  each  of 
them!  I  would  go  broke!”  A  dysfunctional 
management  sees  this  as  yet  another  item  they 
“can’t  afford  “...  one  which  of  course  costs  them 
more  and  more  in  income  and  goodwill  with 
each  passing  year. 

Healthy  nonprofits  know  they  can’t  afford 
not  to  thank  Aunt  Dora,  because  there  just 
aren’t  that  many  loving  and  generous  aunts  in 
anyone’s  life.  They  call  her  immediately  when 
they  get  her  card,  send  a  chatty  thank-you  note, 
and  make  sure  she’s  remembered  at  Christmas 
and  on  her  own  birthday.  The  message  they 
deliver  is,  “You  are  special,  you  are  valuable, 
and  1  am  honored  by  your  gift.”  A  healthy 
nonprofit  management  has  many  corporate, 
individual,  civic,  and  foundation  Aunt  Doras, 
and  invests  in  getting  to  know  them  as  an 
explicit  agenda  item  with  its  own  budget  and 
long-term  goals. 

Almost  every  nonprofit  is  dependent  for  its 
health  upon  annually  renewable  relationships 
with  prospects,  donors,  grant  officers,  and 
consumers.  Yet  only  the  healthiest  nonprofits 
actually  invest  sufficiently  in  these  critical 
relationships. 

Strong  relationships  combined  with  and 
enabled  by  the  other  six  habits  most  often 
produces ...  ; 


The  healthy  outcome: 
financial  stability 

A  healthy  management  uses  all  its  habits 
to  achieve  financial  stability,  thus  staying  in 
relative  possession  of  its  short-term  destiny. 
The  seven  habits  serve  as  a  constant  early 
warning  system  of  when  risks  or  relation¬ 
ships  are  out  of  balance  and  might  impact 
income.  An  in-control  management  bal¬ 
ances  its  checking  accounts,  accrues  savings 
accounts,  and  becomes  a  shrewd  investor. 
Nonprofits  with  these  seven  habits  are  our 
true  health  maintenance  organizations,  and 
they  benefit  from  higher  morale  and 
markedly  lower  leadership  burnout  than  our 
industry  norms. 

A  less  healthy  management  typically 
focuses  on  income  after  the  fact.  It  sees  no 
need  for  any  early  warning  devices.  It  waits 
for  the  bank  to  send  the  overdraft  notice.  It 
tends  to  be  reactive  (but  not  responsive). 
And  in  reacting,  it  finds  its  options  are 
limited  and  its  lifestyles  deeply  frustrating. 
Low  morale  and  burn-out  often  cycle 
through  it  like  an  annual  flu,  often  causing 
high  turnover  of  valuable  staff  and  volun¬ 
teers.  Income  cannot  be  sustained  and 
deficits  become  on‘e  symptom  in  an  un¬ 
healthy  syndrome. 

Fostering  health  awareness 

Let’s  imagine  that  all  your  life  your  sole 
human  contact  was  with  patients  in  a 
hospital  heart-attack  intensive  care  unit.  You 
might  believe  that  all  humans  were  graying, 
weak,  slow-moving,  frightened,  and  in  pain. 

Many  talented  and  well-trained  nonprofit 
managers  and  board  members  suffer  from  a 
similar  fate.  They  have  spent  their  careers 
almost  entirely  inside  unhealthy,  ineffective 
nonprofits.  One  difficulty  they  face  in 
changing  lifestyles  is  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  what  a  healthy  lifestyle  might  be. 

If  nonprofit  health  is  worth  pursuing,  we 
need  education  to  raise  our  health  awareness. 
Our  managers  and  volunteers  need  to  see 
and  experience  what  a  healthy  nonprofit 
looks  and  feels  like. 

If  I  won  a  lottery  large  enough  to  enable 
nonprofit  health  education,  here’s  what  I 
would  do  to  build  health  awareness: 

•  Develop  easy-to-use  accountability 
grids,  self-tests,  and  simple  case  studies 
providing  success  stories  and  lessons 
learned  to  illustrate  real-world  examples 
of  a  “seven  healthy  habits”  lifestyle. 

•  Share  the  above  materials  widely  with 
nonprofit  leaders  and  managers  and  with 
foundation  staff  and  boards  in  ways  that 
enable  them  to  immediately  put  the 
principles  to  use  with  positive  effect. 

•  Provide  ongoing  training  to  nonprofit 
leaders  (both  paid  and  volunteer)  and  to 
foundation  staff  and  boards  until  a 
healthy-habits  lifestyle  is  a  central  value 
of  our  sector. 

•  Continually  refine,  update,  and  refresh 
the  concept  by  integrating  real-life 
healthy  habits  success  stories  and 
lessons  learned  into  ongoing  communi¬ 
cations. 

•  Motivate  nonprofit  leaders  by  creating 
an  annual  competitive  cash  prize, 
similar  in  content  and  spirit  with  the 
“quality  awards”  given  in  the  for-profit 
sector. 

Healthy  nonprofits  are  enabled  by  talented 
individuals.  We  cannot  legislate  or  clone 
talent,  much  as  we  would  like  to,  and  we 
know  that  these  individuals  foster  health 
wherever  they  go  in  the  industry.  Our  most 
talented  nonprofit  leaders  often  perform 
relative  miracles.  But  are  we  allowing  their 
tactics  and  secrets  to  remain  untold?  A 
doctor  who  worked  medical  miracles  would 
be  besieged  with  requests  for  his  methods 
and  lessons  learned.  But  our  most  outstand¬ 
ing  practitioners  remain  unasked. 

If  we  study  nonprofit  health,  we  can 
measure  it.  If  we  measure  nonprofit  health, 
we  can  improve  it.  If  we  improve  it,  our 
valued  and  valuable  nonprofits  will  be 
forever  stronger.  What  better  reward  could 
we  ask? 
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ArtsCorps: 
A  Peace 
Corps  for 
artists 

A  private  North 
American 
foundation  is 
testing 
ArtsCorps,  a 
Peace  Corps  for 
artists.  To  date, 
volunteer  artists 
from  Chile,  the 
United  States, 
and  Australia 
have  been 
placed  in  rural 
Guatemalan 
communities. 

Each  artist 
assists  a 
different  non¬ 
profit  in  commu¬ 
nicating  to  the 
local  population 
specific  mes¬ 
sages  on  issues 
such  as  health 
and  agriculture. 
Currently  a 
project  within  the 
New  England 
Biolabs  Founda¬ 
tion,  ArtsCorps 
hopes  to  be  an 
independent 
organization  in 
the  next  five 
years. 

For  more 
information,  visit 
www.neb.org 
(choose 
ArtsCorps); 
e-mail  kellet@ 
nebf.org;  or  call 
Vickie  Cataldo  at 
978-927-2404. 

-  Americans 
for  the  Arts 
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AP  exams 
considered 
for  dance 
and  theater 

After  decades 
of  encourage¬ 
ment  by  many 
people,  The 
College  Board 
will  consider 
offering  Ad¬ 
vanced  Place¬ 
ment  (AP) 
exams  in  theater 
and  dance. 

The  College 
Board  is 
cautious  about 
launching  new 
AP  courses 
becauseof 
expense;  and 
these  exams 
present  extraor¬ 
dinary  difficulties 
in  determining 
advanced 
accomplishment. 
Indeed,  they 
would  be 
precedent¬ 
setting  in  terms 
of  an  established 
testing  authority 
turning  its 
attention  to  the 
qualities  in 
artistic  perfor¬ 
mance. 

If  you  wish  to 
comment  (and 
comments  are 
encouraged), 
send  a  message 
to  apcourses@ 
collegeboard.org 
or  write:  Attn: 
Vicente  Viray, 
The  College 
Board,  45 
Columbus  Ave., 
New  York,  NY 
10023. 


Signature  from  Big  Sky  rolls  off  the  press 


The  1 1th  edition  of  Montana’s  only 
statewide  student  literary  /art  magazine 
recently  rolled  off  the  presses.  Signatures 
from  Big  Sky  includes  essays,  poetry,  stories 
and  artwork  by  K-12  students. 

More  than  1,500  submissions  were 
received  from  91  schools  for  this  year’s 
publication.  Works  by  225  students  were 
published. 

The  magazine  is  a  collaboration  between 
the  Montana  Association  of  Gifted  and 
Talented  Education,  Montana  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English/Language  Arts, 

Montana  Art  Education  Association  and  the 
Montana  Arts  Council. 

Copies  of  the  2001  edition,  as  well  as 
back  issues,  are  available  for  $5  each  from 
Signatures  from  Big  Sky,  928  Fourth  Ave., 
Laurel,  MT  59044. 

Following  are  a  few  excerpts  from  this 
year’s  magazine: 

Quilted  Landscape 

by  Megan  Dolan 
Grass  Range  High  School, 
Grade  10,  Grass  Range 

Montana  is  a  patchwork  quilt, 

Sewn  together  with  threads  of  dirt  roads. 

In  the  winter  you  can  see 

Cows  zigzagging  their  way  through  the 

white  wonderland. 

-v  *.  « p  ^  ;  \  j  j  jy'r,  ,  > 

Montana  is  a  container  of  wide-open 
spaces, 

Sealed  with  a  big  blue  sky. 

In  some  places  there  are  rolling  hills  for 
miles, 

In  other  places  mountains  and  trees 
cover  the  horizon. 

Montana  is  a  patchwork  quilt, 

Hand  sewn  with  memories. 


An  excerpt  from 
Grandma 

by  Kao  Nou  Thao 
Big  Sky  High  School,  Grade  11, 
Missoula 

Her  hands  are  like  silver  wands  with 
fingers  that  sew  magic.  The  tiny  needle 
she  pinches  is  a  natural  bonding  of  her 
body  and  her  charms.  She  stitches 
angels  flying  above  a  manger  with  snow 
falling.  Outside  the  brown  building  grows 
a  field  of  wild  rice.  Pog,  I  whisper. 
Grandmother . . .  you  wanted  me  to  write 
something  for  you.  She  nods,  smiles 
and  passes  me  her  red  notebook,  the 
same  notebook  she  took  to  Helena  to 
study  for  her  citizenship  test . . .  She 
pulls  a  lock  of  gray  hair  behind  her  ear 
and  shows  me  the  traditional  funeral 
shirt  she  has  just  completed.  Her  eyes 
glitter  and  mist  as  I  gaze  from  the  shirt 
to  her  face.  This  is  for  my  oldest  brother 
because  he  has  always  loved  me.  She 
takes  the  needle  again  and  brings  it  to 
another  cloth.  My  small  hands  reach  for 
a  pencil,  for  the  wand  that  I  know 
conducts  my  magic. 


Artwork  by  Rachel  Staley,  Grade  7, 
Helena  Middle  School 


Alzheimer’s 

by  Kiah  Marie  Abbey 
Rimrock  Elementary,  Grade  4,  Billings 


“Traditional  Girl”  by  John  Knows 
His  Gun,  Grade  7,  St.  Labre  Middle 
School,  Ashland 

The  Sun  Is  My  Blanket 

by  Olivia  Holter 

Central  School,  Grade  2,  Helena 

The  sun  is  my  blanket, 

The  moon  is  my  flashlight, 

The  stars  are  my  guide 
They  watch  me  and  watch  me 
Until  sunrise. 


For  I  am  not  his  granddaughter, 
but  only  a  stranger  in  his  way. 

For  my  father  is  not  his  son, 
but  only  a  forgotten  page. 

For  my  mother  is  not  his  daughter- 
in-law, 

but  only  a  stranger  to  his  brain. 

For  my  brothers  are  not  his  grand¬ 
sons, 

but  only  blonde  boys  all  the  same. 

For  we  are  not  his  family, 
but  only  strangers  guiding  his  way. 


Artwork  by  Maggie  Siphakis,  Grade  12,  Corvallis 
High  School 


NEA  program  advances  models 
for  strengthening  arts  education 


On  June  1,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  in  partnership  with  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
announced  the  Arts  in  Education 
Model  Development  and  Dissemina¬ 
tion  program.  The  new  grant  program 
is  designed  to  further  develop  models 
that  strengthen  arts  instruction  and 
integrate  arts  in  elementary  and 
middle  school  curricula. 

Eligible  applicants  include  local 
school  districts  or  state  or  local  non¬ 
profit  or  governmental  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  working  in  partnership  with  one 
or  more  eligible  school  districts. 

Ten  to  15  grants,  ranging  from 
$350,000  to  $1,000,000,  are  expected 
to  be  awarded  by  September  2001,  for 
periods  of  up  to  three  years.  The  appli¬ 
cation  postmark  deadline  is  July  16 
and  prior  to  that  date,  applicants  are 


strongly  encouraged  to  send  a  short  e- 
mail  to  artsdemos@ed.gov  noting  their 
intent  to  submit  an  application  for 
funding. 

This  program  will  support  projects 
that  develop,  document,  evaluate  and 
disseminate  promising  models  that 
demonstrate  effectiveness  in: 

•  Integrating  arts  into  the  core 
elementary  and  middle-school 
curricula  by  strengthening  the  use  of 
high-quality  arts  in  academic  instruc¬ 
tion  and  affirming  the  place  of  arts  as  a 
core  academic  subject, 

•  Strengthening  arts  instruction,  and 
improving  students’  academic  perfor¬ 
mance,  including  their  skills  in 
creating,  performing  and  responding  to 
the  arts. 

For  details,  visit  the  NEA  website  at 
www.arts.gov. 
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Beall  Park  Art  Center  gets  new  lease  on  life 


The  city  of  Bozeman  has  demonstrated  its  support  for 
the  arts  by  renewing  the  Emerson  Cultural  Center’s  lease 
for  the  Beall  Park  Art  Center  for  another  five  years. 

The  historic  stone  building,  built  in  1927,  has  been 
utilized  as  the  Beall  Park  Art  Center  since  1984.  In  1995, 
the  art  center  merged  with  the  Emerson  Cultural  Center 
and  its  art  programs,  and  both  programs  have  experienced 
significant  growth  since  then,  says  BPAC  Director  Ellen 
Omitz. 

The  art  center  houses  a  nonprofit,  museum-quality  art 
gallery,  a  large  classroom  and  a  pottery  studio,  and  offers 
a  variety  of  arts  education  programs  to  the  public. 

Omitz  says  that  the  art  center  has  enjoyed  increasing 
popularity  in  recent  years.  However,  last  year  the  City  of 
Bozeman  announced  that  it  planned  to  turn  Beall  Park 
back  into  a  recreation  center  and  shift  the  building’s  art- 
related  duties  to  the  already  burgeoning  Emerson  Culture 
Center.  The  plan,  which  caused  significant  concern  in  the 
Bozeman  arts  community,  was  recently  rejected  by  the 
city. 

Ornitz  says  she’s  tremendously  relieved  to  be  able  to 
keep  Beall  Park  open  as  an  art  center.  “It’s  beautiful.  My 
heart  has  gone  into  this  place  since  the  day  it  opened,”  she 
notes. 

“It’s  quite  an  opportunity  for  a  community  our  size  to 
see  this  kind  of  art  and  internationally  recognized  artists,” 
she  added. 

For  further  information  about  Beall  Park  and  the 
Emerson  Cultural  Center  art  programs,  contact  Ellen 
Ornitz  at  406-586-3970. 


Policy  agreement  forged  for  arts  education 


The  National  Art  Education  Association 
(NAEA),  with  the  Consortium  of  National  Arts 
Education  Associations,  the  International 
Council  of  Fine  Arts  Deans  and  the  Council  of 
Arts  Accrediting  Associations  signed  a  joint 
policy  agreement  on  arts  education,  “To  Move 
Forward:  An  Affirmation  of  Continuing 
Commitment  to  Arts  Education.” 

The  organizations  signing  the  statement  serve 
professionals  with  lifelong  commitments  to 
teaching  the  arts.  Throughout  history,  these 
professionals  and  their  predecessors  have 
delivered  arts  education,  often  against  great 
odds.  This  statement  identifies  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  six  topic  areas  -  the  Arts  and  College/ 
University  Admissions,  National  Standards, 
Teacher  Credentials,  The  Generalist  Teacher, 
Specialist  Arts  Teacher  Preparation,  Profes¬ 
sional  Development  and  Research. 

It  also  suggests  the  next  steps  to  advance 
student  learning.  Taking  these  steps  will  move 
arts  education  forward. 

Rigorous,  sequential  pre-K-12  arts  education 
that  achieves  these  goals  is  available  to  a 


significant  number  of  students  now,  but  it  must 
be  available  in  all  schools  if  all  students  are  to 
benefit. 

Expansion  of  opportunity  is  the  next  step. 
Higher  education  and  pre-K-12  education  are 
critical  to  this  expansion.  They  must  continue 
working  together  to: 

•  Promote  the  value  of  education  in  and 
through  the  arts. 

•  Increase  arts  education  opportunities  for  all 
pre-K-12  students. 

•  Pursue  policies  and  content  that  both 
encourage  and  produce  quality  arts  education. 
“Collaborating  on  To  Move  Forward  is  a 

prime  activity  in  NAEA’s  plans,”  said  NAEA 
President  Mac  Arthur  Goodwin.  “It  serves  as  a 
model  in  which  our  states,  divisions,  issue 
groups,  and  task  forces  can  replicate  and 
implement  for  their  own  constituents  to  focus 
on  improving  policies  for  student  learning  in 
art.” 

Goodwin  also  announced  plans  for  a  national 
art  education  “Agenda  For  Student  Learning”  to 
5,000  delegates  at  the  association’s  annual 


convention  in  March.  The  agenda  will  call 
for  substantive  collaboration  among 
education  stakeholders  and  policymakers 
centered  on  improving  student  learning  in 
education  in  general  and  visual  arts  educa¬ 
tion  in  particular. 

According  to  Goodwin,  NAEA  will 
commit  to  providing  resources  to  inform  art 
education  policy  decisions  to  guide  the  field 
by  undertaking  initiatives  to: 

1)  clarify  the  content  of  visual  arts 
instruction,  curriculum  and 
assessment; 

2)  foster  implementation  of  delivery 
standards;  and 

3)  inform  professional  development  and 
teacher  preparation  practices. 

Copies  of  “To  Move  Forward”  may  be 
downloaded  on  NAEA's  website  at 
www.naea-reston.org/news.html.  Copies  of 
the  NAEA  “Visual  Arts  Education:  Setting 
An  Agenda  for  Improving  Student  Learn¬ 
ing”  will  be  released  in  August  on  the 
NAEA  website. 
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Free  jazz 
curriculum 
now  online 

The  Thelonius 
Monk  Institute  of 
Jazz  has 
launched  an 
Internet-based 
jazz  curriculum, 
available  to  all 
5th-,  8th-  and 
llth-grade  public 
school  students. 

This  is  the  first 
jazz  curriculum 
using  state-of- 
the-art  internet 
technology  to  be 
offered  free  of 
charge  on  a 
national  basis. 
Visit  www.jazzin 
america.org. 

-  Americans  lor 
the  Arts 


Songs  of  the  Century  offers  music  curriculum 


The  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America  (RIAA)  and  The  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts  (NEA)  recently  announced 
the  Songs  of  the  Century  project,  a  nation¬ 
wide  education  initiative  intended  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  of  America’s  musical 
and  cultural  heritage  in  our  schools. 

Distributed  to  schools  throughout  the 
country,  the  Songs  of  the  Century  curriculum 
will  help  further  an  appreciation  for  the  music 
development  process,  including  songwriting, 
musicianship,  recording,  performing,  produc¬ 
ing,  distributing  and  the  development  of 
cultural  values. 

"This  project  demonstrates  that  the  record¬ 
ing  industry  takes  seriously  its  role  as  a 
caretaker  of  our  nation’s  cultural  heritage,” 


said  NEA  Chairman  Bill  Ivey.  “This  partner¬ 
ship  is  an  important  example  of  industry’s 
willingness  to  make  positive  contributions  to 
the  lives  and  education  of  our  country’s  young 
citizens.” 

Scholastic  Inc.,  will  produce  a  curriculum 
for  teachers,  students  and  families  that 
addresses  core  subjects  through  a  discussion 
of  the  evolution  of  music  from  a  historical, 
social,  cultural  and  technological  perspective. 
For  the  inaugural  phase  of  the  Songs  of  the 
Century  project,  the  cross-curricular  program 
will  be  provided  free  of  charge  to  10,000  fifth- 
grade  teachers  in  key  areas  nationally. 

Through  Scholastic,  the  Songs  of  the 
Century  curriculum  is  expected  to  reach 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  as  well  as 


media  specialists,  administrators  and 
families. 

Scholastic  will  distribute  the  Songs  of  the 
Century  materials  to  schools  for  use 
throughout  the  2001-2002  school  year. 
Scholastic  will  also  track  the  project’s 
implementation  and  usage. 

In  addition  to  hosting  the  “Songs  of  the 
Century”  streaming  audio,  AOL  will  provide 
distribution  for  the  curriculum  through  its 
AOL@SCHOOL  service. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  NEA  at 
202-682-5570  or  www.arts.gov;  the  Record¬ 
ing  Industry  Association  of  America  at  202- 
775-0101  or  www.riaa.com;  Scholastic  Inc. 
at  www.scholastic.com;  or  AOL@SCHOOL 
at  www.school.aol.com. 
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Fledgling 
theatre 
needs  hand 

A  group  of 
Glasgow 
residents  are 
raising  funds  to 
organize  a 
community 
theatre  or 
performing  arts 
center  in  this 
small  town, 
located  in  the 
northeast  corner 
of  Montana. 

“We  are 
serious  about 
this  endeavor,” 
says  the 
Glasgow 
Performing  Arts 
Center’s  director, 
Denny  Campbell. 
“However  we 
have,  literally,  no 
money  to  get  us 
started.  Our  goal 
is  to  have  a 
theater  in 
operation  before 
the  end  of  this 
year.” 

Campbell 
hopes  other  arts 
organizations 
around  the  state 
might  lend  a 
hand.  “Many 
theaters  have  a 
‘back  room,’ 
where  old, 
unwanted,  un¬ 
loved,  un-used, 
antique,  out¬ 
dated,  and  nearly 
useless,  equip¬ 
ment  is  stored,  in 
limbo,  for 
eternity,”  he 
says.  “Never 
thrown  out  and 
never  used,  this 
equipment  can 
find  a  new  life, 
here  in 
Glasgow.” 

The  Glasgow 
Performing  Arts 
Center  hopes  to 
get  their  hands 
on  untapped 
theatrical 
resources  such 
as  lights,  audio, 
boards  and 
electronic 
equipment,  sets, 
props,  ward¬ 
robes,  curtains 
and  seats. 

For  details, 
call  Campbell  at 
406-228-4682. 
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50th  Anniversary  Honor 


Bray  receives  Award  of  Distinction 


Helena’s  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  its  50th  anniversary  celebration, 
will  receive  the  American  Craft  Council’s  2001 
Award  of  Distinction. 

The  prestigious  award  will  be  presented 
during  the  Chicago  Sculpture,  Objects  and 
Functional  Art  Exposition  (SOFA)  in  October. 
According  to  Leilani  Lattin  Duke,  chairman  of 
the  Council  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Award  of 
Distinction  acknowledges  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishments  in  the  crafts.  The  Bray  is  the  only 
Montana  organization  to  receive  this  honor  in 
the  history  of  the  award. 

“We  are  deeply  honored  that  the  Archie  Bray 
has  received  this  award  from  the  American 
Craft  Council,”  said  resident  director  Josh 
DeWeese.  “It  will  be  especially  meaningful  to 
accept  the  award  at  SOFA,  since  the  work  of  our 
current  Bray  resident  artists  will  be  featured  in  a 
special  exhibition  during  the  Chicago  exposi¬ 
tion.” 

The  American  Craft  Council  magazine, 
American  Craft,  also  featured  the  Archie  Bray 
Foundation  in  its  April/May  2001  issue. 

The  council  is  a  national  educational  organi¬ 
zation  dedicated  to  fostering  an  environment  in 
which  craft  is  understood  and  valued.  Previous 
recipients  of  the  Award  of  Distinction  include 


The  Renwick  Gallen'  of  the  National  Museum  of 
American  Art,  WaH^gton,  DC;  The  Society  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  in  Boston,  MA;  Corning  Museum 
of  Glass  in  Corning,  NY;  Haystack  Mountain 
School  of  Crafts  in  Deer  Isle,  ME;  and  the 
Pilchuck  Glass  School  in  Seattle,  WA. 


A  Ceramic  Continuum:  Fifty 
Years  of  the  Archie  Bray 
Influence 

Edited  by  Peter  Held 
Published  in  2001  by  the  University  of 
Washington  Press,  Seattle  and  London, 
in  association  with  the  Holter  Museum  of 
Art,  Helena 
$40  hardcover 

For  the  50  years  of  its  existence,  Helena’s 
Archie  Bray  Foundation  has  been  a  continu¬ 
ous,  unique  and  important  center  for  the  arts. 

This  50th  anniversary  publication  offers  a 
history  of  the  Bray,  an  evaluation  of  its 
accomplishments  and  a  discussion  of  the  85 
works  selected  for  a  traveling  exhibition, 
organized  by  the  Holter  Museum. 

Through  interviews,  letters  and  archival 
research,  Rick  Newby  and  Chere  Jiusto 
present  the  Bray’s  lively,  occasionally 
conflicted  and  always  interesting  history.  Art 
historian  Patricia  Failing  considers  the 
aesthetic  and  intellectual  influences  of  the 
Bray  upon  artists  who  worked  there.  And  art 
critic  and  writer  Janet  Koplos  discusses  the 
unique  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  the 
Bray’s  permanent  collection  and  gives  a  close 
reading  of  the  85  objects  selected  for  the 
exhibition  and  book. 

A  Ceramic  Continuum  was  edited  by  Peter 
Held,  executive  director  and  chief  curator  of 
the  Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena.  To  order 
copies,  call  the  museum  at  406-442-6400  or 
the  Archie  Bray  at  406-443-3502. 
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Year  of  the  Great  Bear 


Initiative  encourages  respect  for  grizzly  bear 


By  Alexandra  Swaney 
Director  of  Folklife 

Last  summer  in  Glacier  Park,  1  stood  in  a 
parking  lot  with  my  binoculars  in  a  long  line  of 
people  with  similar  equipment.  All  of  our 
binoculars  were 
pointed  toward  a 
grizzly  bear 
stripping  berries  off 
some  bushes  half 
way  up  a  slope  in 
the  medium 
distance.  Neither 
the  tourists  nor  the 
bear  appeared  to  be 
worried.  We 
humans  were  close 
enough  to  be  very 
interested  and  far 
enough  away  to 
feel  safe. 

When  Lewis  and 
Clark  came  through 
Montana,  they  saw 
grizzly  bears 
hunting  for  food 
out  on  the  prairie. 

Now  the  habitat  for 
this  most  formi¬ 
dable  bear  is 
reduced  to  areas 
along  the  Rocky 
Mountain  front  in 
Montana  and 
Canada. 

To  thrive,  the 
grizzly  needs  lots 
of  room  and  lots  of 
respect  from  the  human  species.  Because  it  is 
also  one  of  the  best  indicators  of  a  healthy 
ecosystem  and  a  prime  tourist  attraction,  the 
grizzly  has  been  chosen  as  the  symbol  for  a 
cooperative  partnership  between  United  States 
and  Canadian  governmental  entities,  businesses 
and  nonprofits  that  have  an  interest  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  pristine  and  robust  environment. 


According  to  initiative  coordinator  Locke 
Marshall  of  Waterton  Lakes  International  Peace 
Park,  this  effort  arises  from  the  realization  that 
a  healthy  ecosystem  benefits  not  only  the 
animals  who  live  there,  but  also  the  people  and 
their  economics.  The 
initiative  brings 
together  more  than 
100  partners  to  help 
maintain  healthy 
ecosystems  and 
sustainable  tourism. 

Heritage/cultural 
tourism  has  entered 
the  economic 
language  in  Canada 
as  it  has  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  visitors  are 
attracted  to  the 
northern  plains  for  its 
expansive  beauty  and 
the  joy  of  seeing  its 
four-legged  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  their  natural 
home.  If  grizzly  bears 
can  live  successfully 
in  an  area,  it  auto¬ 
matically  means 
hundreds  of  other 
species  are  also 
thriving.  In  ecologi- 
calterms,  the  bear  is 
a  climax  species. 

But  the  bear  is  also 
a  climax  species, 
culturally  speaking. 
Bears,  and  the  Great 
Bear  in  particular,  play  an  important  role  in  the 
cultural  life  of  all  the  Indian  peoples  in  the 
northern  plains.  To  them,  the  bear  is  a  very 
sacred  being  associated  with  healing  and  great 
spiritual  power.  There  are  bear  societies,  bear 
names  and  bear  lodges;  the  skin  of  the  bear  is 
used  to  wrap  the  sacred  Thunder  Society 
Bundle  among  the  Montana  Blackfeet. 


Origin  of  the  Bear  Knife 

There  are  many  stories  about  the  bears  in 
both  Indian  and  European  pioneer  lore.  For 
instance,  among  the  Blackfeet,  there  is  a  story 
about  the  origin  of  the  Bear  Knife.  This  was  a 
stone  knife  that  was  held  by  an  individual  as  a 
sacred  symbol  of  being  the  bravest  man  in  the 
tribe. 

The  story  of  this  knife,  handed  down  for 
generations,  was  that  once  a  young  man 
wanted  to  be  the  bravest  man  in  the  tribe,  and 
went  to  talk  to  his  spiritual  elder  about  how  he 
should  conduct  his  vision  quest  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  goal.  The  elder  gave  him 
instructions  which  included  going  to  the 
mountains  and  finding  a  grizzly  den  where  he 
should  spend  four  days  fasting  and  praying  for 
a  vision. 

Eventually,  he  found  an  empty  grizzly  den, 
and  started  his  vision  quest  determined  to  see  it 
through.  After  some  time,  a  female  grizzly 
entered  the  cave,  and  though  he  was  terrified, 
he  managed  to  control  his  fear  enough  to  hear 
her  instructions  to  him  about  how  to  find  the 
Bear  Knife,  which  would  be  a  sign  that  he  was 
indeed  the  bravest  man  in  his  tribe. 

He  followed  her  directions  through  many 
obstacles  and  hardships,  and  finally  found  the 
Bear  Knife  and  was  recognized  as  the  bravest 
man  of  his  people  on  his  return.  The  knife  was 
then  passed  down  through  the  years  to  the 
bravest  young  man  in  each  generation, 
bestowing  power  and  respect. 

Blackfeet  Images  of  the  Bear 

Blackfeet  Images  of  the  Bear  is  a  Year  of  the 
Great  Bear  event  sponsored  by  the  Lodgepole 
Gallery  and  Tipi  Village,  Browning  -  one  of 
the  partners  in  the  Year  of  the  Great  Bear 
initiative.  It  will  feature  more  than  a  dozen 
recognized  contemporary  Blackfeet  artists  and 
other  invited  artists  who  will  show  Great  Bear 
visual  art  from  the  native  point  of  view.  The 
exhibit  continues  through  Aug.  31  of  this  year. 

For  information  on  the  initiative,  visit 
www.yearofthegreatbear.com. 


“Bear  Medicine”  by  David  Dragonfly  is  part  of 
the  Blackfeet  Images  of  the  Bear  exhibit  at 
Lodgepole  Gallery  and  Tipi  Village  in  Browning. 
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Hometown  Celebrations 

Thanks  to  all  the  wonderful  volunteers  who 
helped  to  make  the  Governor’s  Arts  Awards 
Hometown  Celebrations  truly  special.  A  giant¬ 
sized  “thank  you”  to  the  Montana  Ambassa¬ 
dors  and  to  Ray  Ekness  at  KUFM  for  produc¬ 
ing  the  insightful  media  profiles  screened  at  the 
celebrations  and  presented  as  a  Montana  PBS 
hour-long  TV  broadcast. 


Eric  Funk  and  Robert 
Morgan's  Hometown 
Celebration  in  Helena 

Montana  Ambassador  and  Chair, 
Toni  Broadbent 


Governor's  Awards  for  the  Arts 


We  look  forward  to  the  Hometown  Celebra¬ 
tion  for  James  Lee  Burke  this  September  in 
Missoula. 


Hometown  Celebrations:  Joanna  Barker, 
Hamilton 


Co-Chair  Leslie  Gilkey 

Ralph  Anderson 
Bert  and  Ernie’s 
Ross  Cannon 
Dennis  and  Phyllis 
Washington 
Foundation 
George  Grosebeck 
Trio 

Ghost  Art  Galleries 
Helena  Sympho/iy 
and  the  Board  of 
Directors 

Montana  Historical 
Society 

Morgan  Family 
Mountain  West  Bank 
State  Nursery 
Sue  Near 
Jack  Taylor 


Hometown  Celebrations:  Agnes 
Kenmille,  Pablo 


Hometown  Celebrations:  Donald  Carey,  Missoula 


Joanna  Barker's  Hometown 
Celebration  in  Hamilton 

Montana  Ambassador  and  Chair, 

Emil  Erhardt 

Co-Chair  Audrey  Erhardt 

Mary  Lou  Amsden 
Butch  Barker 
Carolyn  Bates 
Carleen  Berard 
Helen  Bibler 
Maggie  Buchanan 
Leah  Capko 

Ccntaurea  String  Quartet 
Joan  Chesebro 

Charmichael’s  Floral  &  Gifts 

Citizen’s  State  Bank 

Karen  Hale 

Jeanne  Hargett 

Sherri  Hughes 

Winnie  Kost 

Wendy  McGourty 

Elsie  Ogden 

One  Hour  Photo  Center 

Jim  Parker 

Ravalli  County  Museum 
Bunny  Robbins 
Robbins  Hallmark 
The  Banque  of  Hamilton 
Virginia  Vinal 

Western  Montana  Porcelain  Artists 
Rene  Whalen 

Donald  Carey's  Hometown 
Celebration  in  Missoula 

Montana  Ambassador  and  Chair, 

Doug  Anderson 
Co-Chair  Carol  Stovall 

Bitterroot  Motors 
The  D.C.  Singers 
John  Driscoll 
First  Interstate  Bank 
Jan  Halmes 
Harold  Hanger 
Mary  Logan  Hastings 
Craig  Kostcr 
Lambros  Real  Estate 
Jodi  Marshall 
Mark  Martin 
The  Mendelssohn  Club 
Missoula  Symphony  Chorale 
The  Montana  Theatre 
Caralee  Mueller 
David  Nelson 
Dean  Peterson 
John  Talbot 
Sue  Talbot 

Vann’s  Electronics,  Appliances,  Computers 
Steve  Wing 
Dennis  Workman 


Oshanee  Kenmille's 
Hometown  Celebration 
in  Pablo 

Montana  Ambassadors  Nancy  Warneke 
and  |on  Marchi 

Powwow  Coordinator  Arleen  Adams 

Faith  Ann  ButterFly 
Deanne  Carson 
Gigi  Caye 
Chief  Cliff  Singers 
Corwin  Clairmont 
Francis  Cullooyah 

Confederated  Salish  &  Kootenai  Tribes 
Dustin  Dctwciler 
Tony  Garcia 
Gull  Printing 
Kathy  Hamel 
Charles  M.  Henes 
Wilfred  Kenmille 
Linda  King  and  her  SKC 
Quilting  Class 

Allen  Looking  Glass  Howlett 
Joe  McDonald 
Louis  McLeod 
Caroline  Mohr 
Montana  Educational  Talent 
Search  Program 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Higher  Education 
Ruth  Morigcau 
Salish  Culture  Committee 
Salish  Kootenai  College 
Michealanne  Stasso 
Tachini  Pete 

Two  Eagle  River  School  staff 
and  students 
Robert  Upham 

Dalon  Weaselhead  Hometown 

Susan  Weaselhead 
James  Wonder 


Hometown  Celebrations:  Eric  Funk, 
Helena 


Hometown  Celebrations:  Ralph  and  Myrna  Paulus, 
Choteau 


Celebrations:  Bob  Morgan,  Helena 


Ralph  and  Myrna  Paulus'; 
Hometown  Celebration 
in  Choteau 

Chaired  by  members  of  the 
Choteau  Performing  Arts  League 

Choteau  Performing  Arts  League  Board  of 
Directors 

Montana  Performing  Arts  Consortium 
Local  actors  from  the  community 
Stage  Stop  Inn 

All  the  folks  who  brought  desserts 
And  the  whole  darn  town  of  Choteau! 
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CAN  offers 
new  website 

The  Commu¬ 
nity  Arts  Network 
(CAN)  recently 
launched  a 
website  that 
offers  “a  living 
archaeology  of 
information  about 
community-based 
arts."  Go  to 
www. community 
arts.net  and  find: 

•  The  CAN 
Reading  Room, 
which  offers  a 
large  database  of 
articles  from  High 
Performance 
magazine. 

•  A  monthly 
newsletter, 
APInews,  which 
can  be  sub¬ 
scribed  to  free  of 
charge. 

•  The  CAT 
Directory,  which 
lists  people  and 
institutions  who 
offer  training  in 
community-based 
artwork. 

•  Extensive 
links  to  many 
offerings  in  the 
field. 

•  Special 
features  by  CAN 
members  and 
others. 

•  Information 
on  “Connecting 
Californians: 
Finding  the  Art  of 
Community 
Change,”  a 
project  that 
bridges  the  arts, 
humanities, 
storytelling  and 
community 
organizing. 
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Butte  is 
home  to 
cool  jazz, 
hot  cars 

The  Mining 
City  hosts  the 
fifth  annual  Big 
Butte  Cool  Jazz 
and  Hot  Cars 
Music  and  Arts 
Festival,  noon- 
9  p.m.  July  28 
and  noon-5  p.m. 
July  29  at 
Broadway  21 5 
Jazz  Conserva¬ 
tory  and  the 
Community  Arts 
Center. 

A  profusion  of 
live  music,  art, 
crafts,  gourmet 
fare,  workshops 
and  games  are 
accompanied  by 
a  hot  rod  and 
classic  car  show 
and  rally.  More 
than  20  groups 
will  play  jazz, 
blues,  swing, 
country  and  rock 
’n  roll.  The  lineup 
includes  Little 
Elmo  and  the 
Mambo  Kings, 
George 

Groesbeck  Trio, 
Wilbur  Rehmann 
Quartet,  Nancy 
Good,  The  B 
Sharps,  Nelson- 
Reike  Quartet 
and  the  Montana 
Guitar  Ensemble. 

A  parade  of 
vintage  cars  and 
hot  rods  wends 
through  town  at 
noon  Sunday;  a 
Trivial  Pursuit 
Car  Rally 
through  South¬ 
west  Montana  is 
also  part  of  the 
fun. 

All  proceeds 
benefit  music 
education 
programs  for 
children  from 
low-income 
families.  For 
details,  visit 
www.buttejazz.org, 
e-mail  jazz@in- 
tch.com  or  call 
406-782-2069. 


As  drum  player  and  builder  Matthew  Marsolek  holds  a  partially-assembled  Ashiko 
drum,  Bynum  rancher  John  Ostle  burns  his  family’s  brand  into  the  cedar  wood 
base  during  a  drum  branding  March  30  at  the  rural  Bynum  Elementary  School. 
Ostle’S  daughter,  Darlene,  watches  intently.  ( Choleau  Acantha  photo  by  Melody  Martinsen) 


Drummers  and  ranchers  find  common  rhythms 


Bynum  school  teacher  Katie  Vandolah  looks  on  as 
drum  builder  Nathan  Zavalney  helps  students  put  their 
Ashiko  drums  together  in  the  Bynum  school  gym. 

( Choteau  Acantha  photo  by  Melody  Martinsen) 


By  Melody  Martinsen 
Choteau  Acantha  editor 

On  a  gray  March  day  with  a  raw  wind 
whipping  their  already  roughened  cheeks  and 
hands,  the  ranch  folk  of  Bynum  gathered  with 
children  and  townspeople  outside  the  school  to 
sear  their  brands  into  West  African  drums,  built 
with  their  children’s  own  small  hands. 

What  they  realized  as  they  gathered  around 
the  warmth  of  the  branding  pot,  however,  was 
that  their  children  had  not  only  built  12  cedar- 
wood,  goat-skin  Ashiko  drums  that  will  echo  in 
the  four-room  country  school  for  decades  to 
come.  They  had  also  built  a  sense  of  community 
that  stretched  from  generation  to  generation  and 
melded  all  those  who  supported  the  school 
project  into  one  unified  group,  celebrating  the 
past,  the  present  and  the  future. 

“It  was  a  real  community  spirit,”  Bynum 
Elementary  School  teacher  Katie  Vandolah  said 
after  the  three-day  workshop  concluded.”There 
was  a  real  sense  of  pride.” 

What  was  so  empowering,  she  added,  was  the 
turnout  for  the  branding.  Parents,  grandparents, 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  all  came  to  watch 
the  families  that  had  helped  finance  the  work¬ 
shop  bum  their  brands  into  the  drums,  labeling 
them  for  the  future  with  symbols  of  ranch 
history. 

The  drum  workshop  for  schoolchildren  and 
another  for  adults,  held  at  the  school  gym,  grew 
out  of  community  response  to  the  Drum 
Brothers,  a  percussion  ensemble  from  Arlee  that 
spent  a  week  in  Teton  County  last  November 
through  an  arts  residency  sponsored  by  the 
Choteau  Performing  Arts  League  (PAL). 

Children  and  adults  who  went  to  workshops 
with  the  four  musicians  wanted  more,  and  their 
enthusiasm  gave  rise  to  Community  Building 
through  Hand  Drumming,  a  residency  with  the 
Drum  Brothers  that  ran  March  28-April  1  and 
included  drum-building  workshops  for  the 
Bynum  schoolchildren  and  for  adults  and  a 


drum  concert  at  Power  Public 
Schools. 

Bynum  Elementary  students 
raised  funds  within  their  commu¬ 
nity  and  families  for  the  purchase 
of  the  drums  and  for  the  instruction 
from  the  Drum  Brothers  and  drum- 
builder  David  Marsolek,  who  is  the 
father  of  two  members  of  the 
ensemble. 

“Drum  Brother  Dave”  oversaw 
the  assembly  of  the  drums  from 
pre-cut  pieces  of  cedar  from 
western  Montana  and  Northern 
Idaho.  Students  assembled  three 
different  sizes  of  drums,  each 
encircled  with  four  steel  rings, 
decorated  with  complex  polyester- 
blend  rope  knots,  and  topped  with 
goat  hide  imported  from  Pakistan 
and  other  Middle  Eastern  nations. 

For  a  school,  the  three  different 
drum  sizes  will  make  a  good 
ensemble  as  each  drum  size  has  a 
different  sound,  David  said. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  pride  in  having  done  it 
yourself,”  he  said  of  the  project,  adding  that  this 
workshop  was  the  first  time  the  ensemble  had 
taught  elementary  students  how  to  build  the 
drums.  “They  were  so  excited,”  he  said  of  the 
grade-school  students. 

His  son,  Matthew,  said  the  group  was  awed  by 
the  experience  of  branding  the  drums  -  a  first  for 
the  ensemble  and  for  his  father.  “We’ve  never 
had  anything  this  wonderful  happen,”  he  said. 

Nick  Ostle,  Bynum’s  only  eighth  grader,  said 
after  the  workshop,  “I  think  it’s  kind  of  cool 
because  I  have  a  brand  on  one  of  those  drums  that 
our  family  sponsored.  It’s  going  to  be  in  the 
school  for  a  long  time.  Bynum  is  where  I  grew  up 
and  where  I’ve  gone  to  school  since  kindergarten. 
It’s  going  to  be  really  important.” 

Ralph  Paulus,  a  PAL  board  member,  noted  that 


the  adults  built  14  drums  during  their  work¬ 
shop,  and  they  responded  to  the  work  much  the 
same  as  the  youngsters. 

“The  neatest  thing  ...  was  probably  that  there 
were  from  10-year-old  kids  to  my  86-year-old 
mom  in  the  same  room  doing  the  same  thing,” 
Paulus  said.  “It  appealed  to  that  range  of 
humanity.” 

The  Performing  Arts  League  is  always 
trying  to  pull  people  together  with  its  perfor¬ 
mances  and  projects,  and  this  residency  really 
did  that,  he  said.  “I  think  there  was  a  sense  of 
community  that  the  adults  took  away  from  the 
workshop,”  he  added.  “There  was  a  sharing  of 
the  experience.” 

(A  longer  version  of  this  article  was  originally 
published  in  the  Choteau  Acantha  on  April  4.  This 
residency  was  partially  funded  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.) 


Depot  Center  launches  film  exhibit 


Famous  image  from  “A  River  Runs 
Through  It”  is  part  of  the  Depot 
Center’s  exhibit. 


From  scuba  gear  to  saddles,  a  new  exhibit 
at  the  Depot  Center  in  Livingston  offers  an 
eye-opening  journey  through  the 
community’s  film  history. 

“2001:  A  Montana  Odyssey,  The  Story  of 
Film  in  Livingston”  examines  the  contribu¬ 
tions  that  the  town,  its  landscape  and  people 
have  made  to  film.  The  exhibition  begins 
with  early  black  and  white  promotional 
films  produced  in  the  1920s  by  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railway.  It  continues  through 
three  decades  of  feature-filmmaking,  with 
posters,  photos  and  artifacts  from  such 
movies  as  Rancho  Deluxe  (1974),  A  River 
Runs  Through  It  (1991)  and  Everything  that 
Rises  (1997). 

Items  range  from  an  antique  car  used  in 
A  River  Runs  Through  It  to  memorabilia 
from  the  career  of  underwater  filmmaker 


and  Titanic  producer  A1  Giddings.  Peter 
Fonda  has  loaned  his  Golden  Globe  for 
best  acting  in  the  film  Ulee’s  Gold,  an 
official  Academy  Award  certificate  and  the 
original  flag  from  the  Captain  America’s 
jacket  he  wore  in  Easy  Rider.  Original 
items  from  filmmaker  Sam  Peckinpah  are 
also  on  display. 

The  exhibit,  which  continues  through 
Sept.  30,  was  curated  by  Livingston 
resident  Lynette  Dodson  under  the 
direction  of  the  Depot  Center’s  director, 
Diana  Seider.  The  center  also  features  an 
ongoing  exhibit,  “Rails  Across  the 
Rockies,”  and  a  display  of  fine  art  photo¬ 
graphs  by  Nickie  Edwards  Pool  titled 
“Watering  Holes  of  the  West." 

For  details,  call  the  Depot  Center  at 
406-222-2300. 
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On  Stage 


Rhythms  of  Helena:  Art  creating  community 

-  Community  creating  art 


Rhythm  is  a  powerful  phenomenon.  It  exists 
uniquely  within  each  of  us,  it  surrounds  us  and 
connects  us.  It  has  the  power  to  transform. 

The  community  performance  project,  Rhythms 
of  Helena,  directed  by  choreographer  Katherine 
Kramer,  provided  an  opportunity  to  experience 
the  transformational  quality  of  dance  within  the 
context  of  the  Helena  community. 

Three  years  in  the  making.  Rhythms  of  Helena 
combined  dance,  music,  video  and  text.  The 
project  premiered  May  18  at  the  Myma  Loy 
Center. 

The  cast  included  some  30  local  performers 
from  all  walks  of  life:  students,  teachers, 
government  workers,  ranchers,  seniors,  teens, 
musicians,  dancers,  visual  artists,  an  attorney,  a 
mail  carrier,  an  arts  administrator,  a  bakery 
owner,  a  real-estate  agent/jewelry  designer,  a 
massage  therapist  and  a  manufacturer. 

Compositions  by  Helena  musicians  Bruce 
Anfinson,  Greg  Bolin,  Darrell  Casey,  Ken 
Nelson  and  Wilbur  Rehmann,  Robert  Turgeon, 
and  MJ  Williams  were  included  in  the  sound 
score  and  Bill  Borneman  performed  with  the 
cast.  Bolin  also  edited  the  final  score. 

The  text  included  the  writings  of  Dee  Dawse, 
Beverly  Fox,  Margaret  Rosy  Hunter,  Paulette 
Kohman,  Sue  Kronenberger  and  Ed  Noonan,  as 
well  as  selected  quotes  from  interviews  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  cross-section  of  Helenans.  Video 


Rhythms  of  Helena  takes  shape. 


footage  was  provided  by  Martin  Holt. 

Collaborating  with  Kramer  on  the  overall 
project  was  assistant  director  Wendy  Fox.  “One 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  name  a  choreographer,” 
says  Kramer.  “It  was  most  definitely  a  commu¬ 
nity  effort. 

In  January  of  1 998  Kramer  participated  in 
New  York  choreographer  David  Dorfman’s 
Family  Project,  performed  at  the  Myma  Loy 
Center.  She  had  moved  from  New  York  to 


Bozeman  in  1996  and  had  worked  in  Helena 
schools  through  the  Arts  Plus  program. 

Kramer  joined  Family  Project  as  an  official 
‘Montana’  dancer,  with  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  idea  of  working  with  dance  in 
community  after  Dorfman  had  gone.  Being  a 
jazz  artist  and  tap  dancer,  Kramer’s  inclination 
was  to  focus  on  the  relationship  of  rhythm  to 
community. 

In  the  fall  of  1998  the  first  workshops  were 
held  and  the  process  of  creating  Rhythms  of 
Helena  began.  Back  and  forth,  up  and  down, 
on  and  off,  the  project  took  on  a  rhythm  of  its 
own  and  a  life  of  its  own. 

The  central  questions  explored  were:  How 
do  we  experience  rhythm  in  our  lives?  How  is 
it  reflected  in  the  work  or  hobbies  that  we  are 
involved  with?  How  is  it  felt  within  the 
specific  groups  that  we  are  identified  with? 
How  do  these  rhythms  intersect  and  overlap? 
What  rhythms  impact  the  entire  community? 

Through  the  process  of  working  with 
individuals,  separate  groups  and  the  group  as  a 
whole,  a  sense  of  community  grew  and  art  was 
created.  “The  performance  itself  was  very 
much  a  reflection  of  the  rhythms  of  Helena,” 
says  Kramer.  “But  more  importantly,  the 
process  of  creating  the  performance  is  sure  to 
have  a  lasting  impact  on  the  rhythms  of  all 
involved.” 


Swingin'  on  a  Star 


New  show  relives  golden  age  of  radio 


For  a  few  short  decades,  the  golden  age  of 
radio  produced  some  of  the  most  nostalgic 
memories  and  moments  in  American  popular 
culture,  drawing  whole  families  around  the 
magical  medium  for  news,  sports,  music  and 
live  theatre. 

Then  television  came  along,  and  old-time 
radio  pretty  much  disappeared.  But  those 
magical  days  make  a  return  engagement  this 
summer  in  the  form  of  “Swingin’  On  a  Star,"  a 
theatrical  reprise  of  those  by-gone  days. 

The  original  show  plays  8  p.m.  July  5-8,  12- 
15,  19-20  and  26-27  at  the  Elks  Lodge  in 
Missoula;  8  p.m.  July  18  at  the  Motherlode 
Theatre  in  Butte;  and  8  p.m.  July  25  at  the  new 
Hamilton  High  School  Performing  Arts  Center. 

Don  Kukla,  former  artistic  director  for 
Missoula  Children’s  Theatre,  has  created  the 
live  theatrical  version  of  the  old  radio  show. 
Co-stars  are  Eden  Atwood,  Stacey  Gordon, 
John  Semmens  and  Jodi  Marshall  on  piano. 

Besides  some  memorable  old  tunes  by  a 
highly  talented  cast,  some  fanciful  news 
broadcasts  and  a  slew  of  live,  real-life  commer¬ 
cials,  the  show  will  feature  a  little  impromptu 


humor  and  plenty  of  surprises,  says  Kukla. 
Folks  will  also  be  able  to  dine  prior  to  the 
Missoula  shows. 

“It’s  loosely  scripted,”  says  Kukla.  “There’s 
going  to  be  some  improvisation  for  sure.” 

Indeed,  a  few  “live”  mishaps  have  actually 
been  planned,  and  along  with  the  live  sound 
effects  and  commercials,  “it’s  just  going  to  be 
really  fun,”  he  says. 

The  idea  of  running  live  ads  for  various 
businesses  has  turned  out  to  be  a  stroke  of 
genius,  and  plenty  of  business  owners  want  in, 
Kukla  says.  Some  1 0  of  those  live  ads  were 
sold  for  the  Butte  show  in  just  under  an  hour. 
“The  ads  themselves  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
fun,”  Kukla  says. 

The  fictitious  date  is  1942,  “just  before  the 
death  of  radio,”  when  “people  used  to  gather 
around  the  radio  every  night,”  Kukla  notes. 

The  performance  schedule  is  heavy  toward 
the  beginning,  and  lighter  toward  the  end  of  the 
show’s  run,  and  Kukla  suggests  those  who 
want  to  ensure  they  see  “Swingin’  On  a  Star” 
make  reservations  early.  The  cost  is  $20  for 
reserved  seating,  $12  general  admission. 


The  cast  of  “Swingin’  on  a  Star,"  from 
left  to  right:  Stacey  Gordon,  Don 
Kukla,  John  Semmens  and  Eden 
Atwood.  Not  pictured,  Jodi  Marshall, 
on  piano. 

The  venue  at  the  Missoula  Elks  Club 
has  no  stage,  and  is  ideal  for  this  show, 
Kukla  adds.  “It  was  built  with  these  old 
band  shows  in  mind,  and  it’s  perfect,”  he 
says. 

Tickets  can  be  obtained  by  calling  406- 
360-STAR  (7827). 

-  Bob  Phillips 


Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  announces  29th  season 


Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  the 
award-winning  theatre  company  based  at 
Montana  State  University-Bozeman,  launched 
its  2001  season  in  late  June  with  a  tour  that  will 
take  the  troupe  to  50  towns  and  cities. 

The  company’s  29th  season  will  feature  two 
of  Shakespeare’s  classics  -  one  of  the  troupe’s 
most  popular  plays,  “Twelfth  Night”  and,  for 
the  first  time  ever  in  its  touring  history,  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  best  known  works,  “The 
Tempest.” 

The  company  will  open  both  shows  in 
Bozeman  before  embarking  on  a  regional  tour 
July  2  and  wrapping  up  the  season  Labor  Day 
weekend  back  at  its  home  stage. 

"Twelfth  Night”  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
Shakespeare’s  finest  comedy.  Featuring  a 
marvelously  integrated  plot,  mistaken  identities 
and  character  disguises,  this  entertaining  tale 


intertwines  the  lives  of  such  wonderfully 
crafted  characters  as  the  self-centered 
Malvolio,  the  independent,  yet  high  strung 
Olivia  and  the  incredibly  inept  Andrew 
Aguecheek. 

“Twelfth  Night”  holds  additional  meaning 
for  Artistic  Director  Jahnke  because  not  only 
was  it  the  first  of  Shakespeare’s  play  that  he 
“ever  had  the  pleasure  to  direct,”  it  also  marked 
his  directorial  debut  with  the  company  back  in 
1984. 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks’  first-time  produc¬ 
tion  of  “The  Tempest,”  will  also  mark  the 
directorial  debut  of  Chicago  actress/director 
Susan  Felder  with  the  summer  company.  A 
regular  actress  with  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks, 
Felder  has  also  served  as  musical  director, 
verse  coach  and  education  director  and  has 
directed  for  the  company’s  Shakespeare  in  the 


School  program. 

“The  Tempest”  was  Shakespeare’s  last 
play  and  one  of  his  most  wildly  original.  It 
takes  place  on  a  magical  and  mythical 
island  and  features  the  character,  Prospero, 
who  some  believe  was  Shakespeare’s 
autobiographical  representation  of  himself. 
Felder  will  incorporate  a  significantly  Asian 
flair  into  her  staging  of  the  play. 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks’  2001  company 
is  comprised  of  ten  professional  actors 
selected  by  national  auditions  earlier  in  the 
year.  All  performances  remain  free  and 
open  to  the  public  thanks  to  the  support  of 
corporate  sponsorships  and  foundation 
grants.  A  tour  schedule  is  available  on  the 
Montana  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks’  website, 
www.opal.montana.edu/wAqvsip.  For  more 
details,  call  406-994-3901.  ' 
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Grants 
help  provide 
internships 
for  disabled 

A  new  initiative 
-  Career  in  the 
Arts  Internships 
(CAI)  -  offers  up 
to  $5,000  to  arts 
and  arts  service 
organizations 
interested  in 
providing 
internship 
opportunities  for 
individuals  with 
disabilities.  The 
deadline  for 
applications  is 
Aug.  14,  2001. 

The  focus  of 
the  Career  in  the 
Arts  Internship  is 
to  encourage  arts 
and  arts  service 
organizations  to 
provide  experi¬ 
ence,  education 
and  training  to 
qualified  individu¬ 
als  with  disabili¬ 
ties  interested  in 
pursuing  a  career 
in  the  arts. 

Arts  and  arts 
service  organiza¬ 
tions  may  apply 
for  up  to  $5,000 
to  integrate  a 
qualified  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a 
disability  in  an 
internship 
program. 

Organizations 
will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  identify¬ 
ing  and  recruiting 
a  qualified  intern 
with  a  disability 
as  a  part  of  this 
initiative.  Intern¬ 
ships  must  be  at 
least  one 
semester  long, 

15  to  40  hours  a 
week,  and  occur 
between  Septem¬ 
ber  2001  and 
November  2002. 

For  additional 
information, 
contact  Betty 
Siegel,  Manager 
of  Accessibility, 
John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts, 
Washington,  DC 
20566;  or  call 
202-416-8727. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  July/August  2001 


Absarokee 

July  21 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Mackay  football  field, 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Anaconda 

July  20-22 

Art  in  Washoe  Park  -  Washoe  Park,  406-563-2422 

Arlee 

July  4-8 

Arlee  Powwow  -  Arlee  Powwow  Grounds,  406-675-2700 
ext.  1034 

Baker 

July  7 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  7  p.m..  High  School  Football  Field, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Bannack 

July  21-22 

Bannack  Days  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Bannack  State  Park, 
406-834-3413 
August  18 

Wilbur  Rehmann  Jazz  Quartet  -  7  p.m.,  Bannack  State  Park, 
406-843-5555 

Big  Sky 

July  4 

Big  Sky  Association  of  the  Arts  Fourth  of  July  Celebration  - 
Meadow  Village  Pavilion,  406-995-2742 

“The  Tempest”  -  7  p.m..  Meadow  Village  Pavilion, 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

July  14 

Bozeman  Symphony  Orchestra  -  6  p.m..  Meadow  Village 
Pavilion,  Big  Sky  Association  for  the  Arts,  406-995-2742 

July  19 

The  Muir  Quartet  -  7  p.m.,  Big  Sky  Chapel,  Big  Sky 
Association  for  the  Arts,  406-995-2742 

July  28 

David  Wilkie  and  Cowboy  Celtic  with  Paul  Zarzyski  and 
Wally  McRae  -  7:30  p.m..  Meadow  Village  Pavilion,  Big 
Sky  Association  for  the  Arts,  406-995-2742 
August  12 

Ricky  Skaggs  and  Kentucky  Thunder  with  Montana  Rose  - 
8  p.m..  Meadow  Village  Pavilion,  Big  Sky  Association 
for  the  Arts,  406-995-2742 

Big  Timber 

August  31 

“The  Tempest”  -  6  p.m..  City  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-3901 

Bigfork 

July  1 

Riverbend  Concert:  Jeff  Petryk  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park, 
406-837-5888 

July  2,  5,  10,  16,  20,  25,  31,  August  4,  9,  13,  17,  22,  27 

“The  Unsinkable  Molly  Brown”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer 
Playhouse,  406-837-4886 

July  3,  6,  11,  14,  19,  24,  28,  August  1,  6,  10,  16,  21,  25,  30 

“Funny  Girl”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 
406-837-4886 

July  4,  7,  12,  17,  23,  27,  August  2,  7,  11,  15,  20,  23,  28,  31 

“Carousel”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse, 
406-837-4886 

July  8 

Riverbend  Concert:  Leftover  Biscuits  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park, 
406-837-5888 

July  9,  13,  18,  21,  26,  30,  August  3,  8,  14,  18,  24,  29 

“Once  Upon  a  Mattress”  -  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Summer 
Playhouse,  406-837-4886 
July  13-14 

“Othello”  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park,  Quivering  Pike  Productions,  I 
406-862-0648 

July  15 

Riverbend  Concert:  Don  Lawrence  Orchestra  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter 
Park,  406-837-5888 

July  22 

Riverbend  Concert:  John  Floridis  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park, 
406-837-5888 

July  29 

Riverbend  Concert:  Stuart  Weber  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park, 
406-837-5888 
August  4-5 

Festival  of  the  Arts  -  1 0  a. m. -5  p.m.,  downtown, 

406-837-5888 
August  5 

Riverbend  Concert:  Cocinando  Latin  Jazz  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter 
Park,  406-837-5888 
August  11 

Sheryl  Crow  -  7  p.m.,  MetraPark,  800-366-8538 
August  12 

Riverbend  Concert:  Joe  Bohler  -  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park, 
406-837-5888 
August  18-19 

Antiques  Show  and  Sale  -  Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center, 
406-837-6927 
August  19 

Riverbend  Concert:  Flathead  Valley  Community  Band  - 
8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park,  406-837-5888 

Billings 

July  5-6,  13-15,20-22 

“Taming  of  the  Shrew”  -  Venture  Theatre,  406-670-2144 
July  7,  14,  21,  26-28 

“Y2K”  -  8  p.m.,  Venture  Theatre,  406-670-2144 
July  8 

3  Doors  Down,  Lifehouse  and  Tantric  -  7:30  p.m., 

MetraPark  Arena,  406-256-2400 

July  11 

Collective  Soul  -  8  p.m.,  Shrine  Auditorium,  800-965-4827 
July  16 

“The  Tempest”  -  7  p.m.,  North  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-3901 

July  17 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  7  p.m..  North  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-3901 

July  18 

John  Carl  Ylvisaker  -  7  p.m.,  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  Sanctuary,  406-652-1419 
July  21-22 

Summerfair  -  MSU-Billings  Green,  406-256-6804 
July  27-28 

Depot  Days  -  Billings  Depot,  406-656-7273 
August  3 

Billings  Art  Walk  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-252-0122 


rts  Calendar* July! 


Cowboy  poet  Wally  McRae  performs  at 
the  annual  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  in 


Lewistown  Aug.  17-19. 


August  10 

Poison  -  5  p.m.,  MetraPark  Arena,  406-256-2402 

Birney 

July  13 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  6  p.m.,  Poker  Jim  Butte, 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Boulder 

August  1 

“The  Tempest”  -  6  p.m.,  Jefferson  County  Fair¬ 
grounds,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Bozeman 

July  6 

Vans  Warped  Tour  ‘01  -  all  day,  Gallatin  County 
Fairgrounds,  866-468-7624 

July  7 

Lyle  Lovett  &  His  Large  Band  -  8  p.m.,  MSU 
Fieldhouse,  Vootie  Productions,  800-808-5940 

July  11 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  Rhythm  Rockers  -  1 1:30  a.m.- 
1:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center,  406-587-9797 
July  13,  August  10 

Bozeman  Art  Walk  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown  Bozeman, 
406-586-3970 

July  14 

Dave  Grusin  -  8  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center, 
406-586-1593 

July  17 

Muir  String  Quartet  -  8  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital 
Hall,  406-994-4641 

July  18 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  Band  Universal  Triumphant  - 
1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center, 
406-587-9797 
July  19-21 

“Broad  Comedy”  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 

July  19 

Toast  of  the  Town  Benefit:  “The  Tempest”  -  6:30  p.m.. 
Grove,  east  of  the  Duck  Pond,  MSU,  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

July  25 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  Voodoo  Hotdogs  -  1 1:30  a.m.- 
1:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center,  406-587-9797 

Mark  and  Kathy  Tyers  -  8  p.m..  Deer  Park  Chalet, 
Bridger  Bowl,  406-994-1911 

July  26 

Andrew  York  -  8  p.m.,  MSU  Reynold’s  Recital  Hall, 
406-994-1911,  406-994-3562 

July  27 

Georgia  Guitar  Quartet  -  8  p.m.,  MSU  Reynold’s 
Recital  Hall,  406-994-191 1 

The  Offspring,  with  T.S.O.L.  and  Mellencoli  -  7  p.m., 
Haynes  Pavilion,  Gallatin  County  Fairgrounds, 
800-808-5940 

July  28 

Christopher  Parkening  Master  Class  Concert  -  8  p.m., 
MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-191 1 

Rhythm  Explosion  Performance  and  Dance  Party  - 
8  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center,  406-686-4307 
August  1 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  Saddle  Bags  -  1 1 :30  a.m.- 

1:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center,  406-587-9797 
August  3-5 

Sweet  Pea  Festival  -  Lindley  Park,  406-586-4003 
August  3 

“The  Tempest”  -  5  p.m.,  Lindley  Park  Hollow, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
August  5 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  5  p.m.,  Lindley  Park  Hollow, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
August  7 

David  Lindley  and  Charlie  Hunter  Quartet  -  8  p.m., 
Emerson  Cultural  Center,  Vootie  Productions, 
866-468-7624 
August  8 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  Grooves  Along  the  Narrow  Path  - 
11:30  a.m.-l:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center, 
406-587-9797 
August  13 

Cowboy  Junkies  -  8  p.m.,  Willson  Theatre,  866-468-7624 


August  15 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  Derek  Strahn  and  Friends  - 
1 1:30  a.m. -1:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center, 
406-587-9797 
August  19 

Barenaked  Ladies  with  The  Proclaimed  -  7  p.m.,  MSU 
Fieldhouse,  800-808-5940 
August  22 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn:  Racketship  Orchestra  -  1 1:30  a.m.- 
1:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center,  406-587-9797 
August  24-25 

“Company  on  Campus/New  York  Connection”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  MSU-Bozeman  Reynolds  Recital  Hall, 
Montana  Ballet  Co.,  406-587-7191 

Browning 

July  12-15 

North  American  Indian  Days  -  powwow  grounds, 
406-338-7276 

Butte 

July  10 

Michael  Martin  Murphey  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  406-723-3602 

July  11 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Dan  Battleson  -  11:30  a.m.- 
1:30  p.m.,  Emma  Park,  406-782-0742 

j  July  18 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Butte  Community  Band  -  1 1:30 
a.m.- 1:30  p.m.,  Emma  Park,  406-782-0742 
“Swingin’  on  a  Star”  -  8  p.m.,  Motherlode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 

July  22 

“The  Dastardly  Deeds  Behind  the  Scenes  of  the 
Vaudeville  Show  at  the  Watch  Yer  Step  Saloon”  - 
5  p.m..  The  Acoma,  406-723-2300 

July  25 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Steinke  and  Hausler  -  1 1:30  a.m.- 
1 :30  p.m.,  Emma  Park,  406-782-0742 
July  28-29 

Big  Butte  Cool  Jazz  and  Hot  Cars  Music  Festival  and 
Jazz  Stroll  -  Broadway  215  Jazz  Conservatory  and 
Community  Arts  Center,  406-782-2069 
August  1 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Carousel  -  1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m., 
Emma  Park,  406-782-0742 
August  3-5 

“Scenes  and  Stories”  -  Orphan  Girl  Theatre  in  the 
basement  of  the  Mother  Lode,  406-723-2300 
August  8 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  MJ  Williams  -  1 1:30  a.m.- 
1:30  p.m.,  Emma  Park,  406-782-0742 
I  August  15 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Erik  Ray  -  1 1:30  a.m.-l  :30  p.m., 
Emma  Park,  406-782-0742 
-  August  22 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Crossroads  Country  Band  - 

1 1 :30  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.,  Emma  Park,  406-782-0742 
August  23-26 

“This  Is  It:  Y2K+1”  -  Orphan  Girl  Theatre  in  the 
basement  of  the  Mother  Lode,  406-723-23(X) 
August  29 

Dinner  in  the  Park:  Krisko’s  Polka  Party  -  Emma  Park, 
406-782-0742 
August  30 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  6  p.m.,  HPER  South  Field, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Cardwell 

August  10-12 

Rockin’  the  Rivers  -  Sappington  Junction  near 
Cardwell,  1-866-285-0097 

Charlo 

August  26 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  6  p.m.,  Palmer  Park,  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks,  406-994-3901 


Brenda  Bufalino  teaches  at  the 
Rhythm  Explosion  workshop  in 
Bozeman,  and  performs  at  the 
Rhythm  Explosion  Performance  and 
Dance  Party  July  28  at  the  Emerson. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  July/August  2001 


I  August 


I  Deadline  for  the  September-October 
Arts  Calendar  is  August  I,  2001 
I  Send  information  (form  is  on  page  35)  to: 
Lively  Times 

I  1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr. ,  Charlo,  MT  59824 
I  Phone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 
\  e-mail:  writeus@livelytimes.com 


Chico  Hot  Springs 

July  18 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  7  p.m.,  Chico  Hot  Springs  lawn, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Choteau 

July  7 

Art  on  the  Green  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  City  Park, 

406-469-2320 

July  28 

“The  Tempest”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Skyline  Retirement  Lodge 
Lawn,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Colstrip 

July  12 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  7  p.m..  Rye  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-390 1 

Columbia  Falls 

July  27-29,  August  3-5 

“Othello”  -  8  p.m.,  Don  Lawrence  Amphitheatre,  Quivering 
Pike  Productions,  406-862-0648 

Columbus 

August  10-12 

Musician’s  Rendezvous  -  all  day.  Itch  Keppe  Park, 
406-322-4143 

Cut  Bank 

July  27 

“The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  7  p.m.,  Joe  Meagher 
Memorial  Civic  Center,  Vigilante  Theatre  Co., 
406-873-4128 

July  29 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  6:30  p.m..  Cut  Bank  City  Park, 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Deer  Lodge 

July  I 

“The  Compleat  Works  of  William  Shake-speare 

(abridged)”  -  8  p.m.,  Gunport  Theatre,  406-846-2424 
July  5-8,  12-15,  19-22 

“Once  Upon  a  Mattress”  -  8  p.m.,  Gunport  Theatre,  Deer 
Lodge  Players,  406-846-3 1 1 1 
July  13-15 

Western  Heritage  Days  -  8  a.m.-5:30  p.m.,  Grant-Kohrs 
Ranch,  406-846-2070 
July  26-29,  August  2-5,  9-12 

"Lend  Me  a  Tenor”  -  8  p.m.,  Gunport  Theatre,  Deer  Lodge  I 
Players,  406-846-3111 
August  22-25 

Montana  Gathering  of  Artists  -  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch, 
406-846-2070 

Dillon 

July  4 

Dinner  in  the  Park:  Dillon  Community  Band  -  6:30  p.m., 
Jaycee  Park,  Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council, 
406-683-4170 

July  11 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Dillon  Junior  Fiddlers  -  noon,  Jaycee 
Park,  Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council,  406-683-4170 

July  18 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  Boots  Lake  Karaoke  -  noon,  Jaycee 
Park,  Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council,  406-683-4170 
July  20-21 

Western  Montana  Writer’s  Conference  Readings  - 
7-8:30  p.m.,  Birch  Creek  Center,  406-683-7537 

July  25 

Lunch  in  the  Park:  The  Generation  Gap  -  noon,  Jaycee 
Park,  Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council,  406-683-4170 

July  28 

Boardwalk  Arts  and  Crafts  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m.,  Depot  Park, 
406-683-5511 
August  2 

Dinner  in  the  Park:  “Twelfth  Night”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Jaycee 
Park,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-683-4170 

Dutton 

July  5-6 

“The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  7:30  p.m.,  school 
auditorium,  406-463-2410 

Ekalaka 

July  8 

“The  Tempest”  -  7  p.m..  Nursing  Home  lawn,  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Ennis 

July  27 

Bozeman  Trail  Wagon  Train  Dance  -  8-1 1  p.m.,  fire  station 
406-682-4388 

July  29 

Ennis  Ambulance  Art  Auction  -  I  p.m.,  Wild  Rose  Park 
406-682-4287 
August  18 

Madison  Valley  Arts  Festival  -  10a.m.-5  p.m.,  Wild  Rose 
Park,  406-685-3481 
August  31 

“Evening  in  the  Mountains”  -  5:30  p.m..  Diamond  J  Ranch, 
406-682-4935 

Eureka 

July  27 

“Speak  Easy”  -  8  p.m..  Hole  in  the  Wall  Coffee  Shop, 
406-297-2635 
August  4 

“Summer  in  Eureka”  Sidewalk  Art  Contest  -  downtown, 
Sunburst  Foundation,  406-296-0197 


Pianist  David  Morgenroth  performs 
Aug.  16  as  part  the  Art  Museum  of 
Missoula’s  Jazz  at  the  Museum  series. 


August  5 

“Sundae  Sunday”  -  1-3  p.m..  Historic  Village,  Sunburst 
Foundation,  406-296-0197 

August  17-18 

Mystery  Dinner  Show  -  Hole  in  the  Wall  Coffee  Shop, 
406-297-2635 

August  22 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  6  p.m..  Historical  Village,  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

August  25 

Poetry  Reading:  Adrian  Vein  Dyk,  Jr.  -  noon,  fairgrounds’ 
main  stage,  406-297-5286 

Forsyth 

July  14 

“The  Tempest”  -  6  p.m..  Pioneer  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-3901 

Fort  Belknap 

July  26-29 

Hays  Fair  and  Milk  River  Indian  Days  -  powwow 
grounds,  406-353-2685 

Fort  Benton 

July  I 

Summer  Celebration  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  406-622-3864 

Fort  Peck 

!  July  1,  6-8 

“Alice  in  Wonderland”  -  8  p.m..  Fort  Peck  Theatre, 
406-228-9219 

July  4 

“The  Dirty  Shame  Show”  -  5:30  p.m..  Fort  Peck  Theatre, 
406-228-9219 

July  13-15,  20-22,  27-29,  August  3-5 

“Clue:  The  Musical”  -  8  p.m..  Fort  Peck  Theatre, 
406-228-9219 

August  10-12,  17-19,  24-26,  31 

“Camelot”  -  8  p.m..  Fort  Peck  Theatre,  406-228-9219 

Glendive 

July  9 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  7  p.m.,  Lloyd  Square  Park,  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Great  Falls 

I  July  1 

Montana  Traditional  Jazz  Festival  -  Elks  Club, 
406-454-1305 
j  July  6-7 

Wagon  Fest  Western  Book  Fair  -  High  Plains  Heritage 
Center,  406-452-3462 

|  July  13 

“A  Tribute  to  the  Beatles”  -  7  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark 
Exhibition  Hall,  406-771-8433 
I  July  13-14 

“Garden  Walk"  -  July  13,  6-9  p.m.;  July  14,  8:30  a.m.- 
noon,  Paris  Gibson  Square,  406-727-8255 

July  13 

Moonlight  Luminaria  Walk  -  7-1 1  p.m..  River’s  Edge 
Trail,  406-791-4966 

July  14-15 

Renaissance  Faire  -  11  a.m.-6  p.m..  University  of  Great 
Falls  campus,  406-791-5255 

July  26 

“The  Tempest"  -  6:30  p.m.,  Gibson  Park,  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

July  27 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Gibson  Park,  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

July  28 

Brad  Paisley  -  8  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark,  406-727-1481 

July  29 

Bryan  Adams  -  8  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark,  406-727-1481 

July  30 

Smash  Mouth  -  8  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark,  406-727-1481 


July  31 

Phil  Vassar  -  8  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark,  406-727-1481 
August  1 

Lee  Ann  Womack  -  8  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark, 
406-727-1481 
August  3 

Patty  Loveless  -  8  p.m.,  Montana  ExpoPark, 
406-727-1481 
j  August  12 

Chinook  Winds  Spoken  Word  Event  -  2-4  p.m.,  Paris 
Gibson  Square,  406-453-0380 
August  13 

Ray  Boltz  -  7  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-454-0157 
August  25 

Charlie’s  Friends  for  Dinner  Event  -  5-9  p.m.,  C.M. 
Russell  Museum,  406-727-8787 
t  August  30 

Lecture:  “Nez  Perce  Summer  1877:  Perspectives  on  the 
Nez  Perce  War”  -  7:30  p.m..  High  Plains  Heritage 
Center,  406-452-3462 

Hamilton 

July  1 

“Gypsy”  -  2  p.m.,  Hamilton  Playhouse,  Hamilton 
Players,  406-375-9050 

July  3 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  The  Big  Sky  Mudflaps  - 
noon-1  p.m.,  Legion  Park,  406-363-5220 

July  4 

Lecture:  Professor  John  Logan  Allen  -  6  p.m.,  Ravalli 
County  Museum,  406-961-1382 
July  6-7 

“Clark  Days”  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Playhouse, 
406-375-9050 

July  8 

Lecture:  Katja  Stromnes-Elias:  “B.K.  Monroe,  Montana 
Newspaper  Association  Hall  of  Fame”  -  2  p.m., 
Ravalli  County  Museum,  406-363-3338 

July  10 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  Jenn  Adams  -  noon-1  p.m..  Legion 
Park,  406-363-5220 
July  13-15 

Bitterroot  Valley  Bluegrass  Festival  -  Ravalli  County 
Fairgrounds,  888-592-2972 
July  14-15 

“2001 :  A  Quilt  Odyssey”  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Middle  School,  The  Bitterroot  Quilt  Guild, 
406-363-3471 

July  15 

Lecture:  Mary  Mitsos:  “Community-Based  Forestry”  - 
2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum,  406-363-3338 

July  17 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  Willson  &  McKee  -  noon-1  p.m.. 
Legion  Park,  406-363-5220 

July  20 

“A  Night  of  Scene  of  Song"  -  7  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Playhouse,  406-375-9050 

July  22 

Paul  Weusthoff  and  Gary  Van  Huffed:  “Plans  for  the 
Sacajawea  Interpretive  Center  in  Salmon,  Idaho, 
and  Our  Relationship  to  It”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County 
Museum,  406-363-3338 

July  24 

Ballet  Festival  -  7  p.m.,  Daly  Mansion,  406-549-5155 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  The  Levitators  -  noon-1  p.m.. 

Legion  Park,  406-363-5220 

July  25 

“Swingin’  on  a  Star”  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  High  School 
Performing  Arts  Center,  406-360-STAR 

July  26 

Reading:  Annick  Smith  -  7:30  p.m..  Chapter  One  Book 
Store,  406-363-5220 
|  July  28-29 

Art  in  the  Park  -  Legion  Park,  406-821-4678 
I  July  29 

Lecture:  Larry  Irwin:  “The  Truth  About  the  Spotted 
Owl”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 
406-363-3338 

July  31 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  The  Code  of  the  West  -  noon- 
1  p.m..  Legion  Park,  406-363-5220 
August  5 

Lecture:  Shirley  Sylvester:  “More  Regional  Pictographs 
and  Petroglyphs!”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County 
Museum,  406-363-3338 

Missoula  Symphony  Orchestra:  “Noting  Lewis  and 
Clark”  -  7  p.m.,  Daly  Mansion,  406-721-3194 
August  7 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  Jack  Gladstone  -  noon-1  p.m.. 
Legion  Park,  406-363-5220 
August  10-12,  16-19,  23-26 

“The  Odd  Couple  (Female  Version)”  -  Hamilton 
Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
August  11 

Playback  Theatre  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 
406-363-3338 
August  14 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  Sweetgrass  -  noon-1  p.m..  Legion 
Park,  406-363-5220 
August  17 

“The  Tempest”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Fair¬ 
grounds,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
August  21 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  Silcher  and  Skyrud  -  noon-1  p.m.. 
Legion  Park,  406-363-5220 
August  22 

Reading:  David  James  Duncan  -  7:30  p.m..  Chapter 
One  Book  Store,  406-363-5220 
August  26 

Lecture:  Jerry  Greene  and  Otis  Half  Moon:  “Nez  Perce 
Summer  of  1877”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County 
Museum,  406-363-3338 
August  28 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  David  Jacob-Strain  -  noon-1  p.m.. 
Legion  Park,  406-363-5220 

Hardin 

July  6 

The  Tempest  -  7  p.m..  South  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-3901 

• 

Havre 

July  25 

“T\velfth  Night”  -  6:30  p.m.,  MSU-Northem  SUB  East 
Lawn,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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New  play 
portrays 
“The 

Journey  of 
Discovery” 

Eight  miles  east 
of  the  small  burg 
of  Whitehall,  a  new 
theater  company 
will  present  a 
historical  play 
about  the  Lewis 
and  Clark 
Expedition. 

Jefferson  Valley 
Presents  will  stage 
"The  Journey  of 
Discovery”  at  8:30 
p.m.  each  Friday 
and  Saturday, 

June  29-July  28. 
The  production  is 
set  in  a  natural 
amphitheater, 
across  from  the 
LaHood  encamp¬ 
ment  where  the 
Expedition  stayed 
two  centuries  ago. 

Lucy  Holmes 
developed  a  script 
from  her  own 
historical  research 
and  included 
dialogue  from  the 
journals  of  the  two 
captains  and  their 
corpsmen. 

The  play  is 
billed  as  “living 
history,”  from  the 
dickering  between 
President 
Jefferson  and 
Napoleon  over  the 
Louisiana 
Purchase  to  the 
commissioning  of 
Meriweather  Lewis 
and  his  co-captain, 
William  Clark  to 
explore  the  vast 
region. 

Livingston’s 
Phyllis  Alexander 
pulled  together  a 
talented  cast  of 
actors  from 
throughout  the 
region.  Sunshine 
Mine  is  providing 
the  14  acres 
where  the  play  will 
be  staged. 

For  details,  call 
June  Severance  at 
406-287-5348. 


Helena 

July  2 

Mondays  at  the  Myma:  Janis  lan  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  406-443-0287 

July  4 

Alive  @  Five:  Rae  South  Band  -  5-9  p.m.,  100  S.  Park  Ave., 
406-447-1535 
July  7-8 

“Creating  the  Capitol:  Art  and  Architecture”  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m.. 
State  Capitol,  800-743-5362 

July  8 

Wilbur  Rehmann  Quartet  -  afternoon,  Kading  Cabin,  Helena 
National  Forest,  406-443-5677 

July  9 

Mondays  at  the  Myrna:  Coffeehouse  Moves  Uptown  - 
8  p.m.,  Myrna  Loy  Center.  406-443-0287 

July  II 

Alive  @  Five:  The  Movers  -5-9  p.m.,  100  N.  Last  Chance 
Gulch,  406-447-1535 
July  II,  18.  25 

Bray  Resident  Slide  Lectures  -  7:30  p.m..  Holler  Museum, 
406-443-3502 

July  12 

Under  the  Tent  Activities:  Victorian  Lawn  Party  -  1 1  a.m.- 
1  p.m.,  Montana  Historical  Society  lawn,  406-444-2694 

July  13 

Summer  at  the  Society:  “Spirits  Across  the  Helena  Valley”  - 
8  p.m..  Original  Governor’s  Mansion  lawn, 

406-444-2694 

July  14 

'  Slide  Lecture:  Linda  Arbuckle  -  7:30  p.m.,  Holler  Museum, 
406-443-3502 

July  16 

Mondays  at  the  Myrna:  Tex  Montana  and  the  Lost  Riders  - 
8  p.m..  Myrna  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 

July  17 

Summer  at  the  Society:  “Victorian  Children’s  Stories"  - 
6:30  p.m..  Original  Governor’s  Mansion  lawn, 
406-444-2694 

July  18 

Alive  @  Five:  The  Nelsons  and  Rieke  Quartet  -  5-9  p.m., 

100  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch,  406-447-1535 

July  20 

The  Muir  String  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-442-1860 

July  21 

Montana  Power  Summer  Symphony  -  8:30  p.m.,  Carroll 
College  Campus,  406-497-2253 

July  23 

Mondays  at  the  Myma:  M.J.  Williams  Trio  -  8  p.m.,  Myrna 
Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 

July  25 

Alive  @  Five:  Sofa  Kings  -  5-9  p.m.,  Great  Northern  Town 
Center,  406-447-1535 

July  26 

Under  the  Tent  Activities:  “Rodeo”  -  11  a.m.-l  p.m., 
Montana  Historical  Society  lawn,  406-444-2694 
July  27-29,  August  2-5 

“Once  on  This  Island”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-447-1574 
July  30 

Mondays  at  the  Myma:  Celtic  Cowboys  -  8  p.m.,  Myrna  Loy 
Center,  406-443-0287 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  6:30  p.m..  Anchor  Park,  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

July  31 

“The  Tempest”  -  6:30  p.m..  Anchor  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-3901 
August  l 

Alive  @  Five:  X2  -  5-10  p.m.,  Anchor  Pioneer-Heritage 
Park.  406-447-1535 
August  1,  8 

Bray  Resident  Slide  Lectures  -  7:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum, 
406-443-3502 
August  2-5,  9-12 

Artisan  Dance  Theatre:  “An  Evening  of  Ballet”  -  Myma  Loy 
Center,  406-443-0287 
August  2 

Under  the  Tent  Activities:  “Gold  Strike!”  -  11  a.m.-l  p.m., 
Montana  Historical  Society  lawn,  406-444-2694 
August  4 

“Good  Old  Summer  Time”  - 11  a.m.-4  p.m..  Original 
Governor’s  Mansion,  406-444-2694 
August  6 

Mondays  at  the  Myma:  Montana  Guitar  Ensemble  & 
Watercarver’s  Guild  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
August  8 

Alive  @  Five:  In  Cahoots  and  Mob  Rule  Homs  -  5-9  p.m., 
300  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch,  406-447-1535 
August  9-12,  16-19,  23-26 

“The  Rivals”  -  8  p.m..  Courtyard  Theater,  Carroll  College, 
406-447-4304 
August  10 

Slide  Lecture:  Hun  Chung  Lee  -  7:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum, 
406-443-3502 
August  13 

Mondays  at  the  Myma:  “ART”  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
August  15 

Alive  @  Five:  Western  Rendezvous  of  Art  -  5-9  p.m.,  Trolly 
Block  of  Last  Chance  Gulch,  406-447-1535 
August  16 

Under  the  Tent  Activities:  “An  Artist  Is  Bom”  -  1 1  a.m.- 
1  p.m.,  Montana  Historical  Society  lawn,  406-444-2694 
August  16-18 

“Other  Women”  -  8  p.m.,  Grandstreet  Theatre, 

406-447-1574 
August  16-18 

Western  Rendezvous  of  Art  -  various  venues,  406-442-4263 
August  17-18 

Last  Chance  Bluegrass  Festival  -  Performance  Square, 
406-447-1535 
August  20 

Mondays  at  the  Myma:  Black  Irish  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Myrna 
Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
August  22 

Alive  @  Five:  Studebaker  John  and  the  Hawks  -  5-1 1  p.m., 
Woman’s  Park,  406-447-1535 


James  Lee  Burke  reads  at  Fact  and 
Fiction’s  Summer  Book  Nights  in 
Missoula  July  17. 


August  23 

Summer  at  the  Society:  “Gary  Cooper  Off  Camera:  A 
Daughter  Remembers”  -  7  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-444-2694 
August  27 

Mondays  at  the  Myrna:  Helena  Symphony  Night  - 
8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
August  29 

Alive  @  Five:  Rox  Slyde  -  5-9  p.m..  Performance 
Square,  406-447-1535 

Summer  at  the  Society:  “Nez  Perce  Summer,  1877: 
Perspectives  on  the  Nez  Perce  War”  -  7  p.m., 
Montana  Historical  Society,  406-444-2694 

Heron 

August  25 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  6  p.m..  Heron  Community  Ball  Field, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Hobson 

July  22 

“The  Tempest”  -  7  p.m.,  Utica  Clubhouse  lawn, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Hot  Springs 

July  6 

Craig  Wickham  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
July  7 

Front  Porch  Swing  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
July  13 

Umojah  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
July  14 

Lori  Conner  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
July  20 

Stephen  Reilly  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
July  21 

Heart  Strings  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
July  27 

Heidi  Swan  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
July  28 

Frank  O’Brien,  Jr.  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
August  4 

Virginia  Fortner  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
August  10 

Bob  Leader  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
August  11 

Nathanial  Blood  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
August  18 

Chris  Sand  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
August  24 

Lost  Dog  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 
August  25 

Tom  Catmull  -  8  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  406-741-2361 

Kalispell 

July  3 

Evening  in  Music:  Erik  “Fingers”  Ray  -  7-9  p.m., 

Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 
July  6-8 

Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  the  Flathead  Summer  Show  - 
Courthouse  Park  West,  406-881-4288 

July  10 

Evening  in  Music:  Blue  Onion  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park, 
406-758-7700 

July  11 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Tra  Le  Gael  -  noon-1  p.m..  Depot 
Park,  406-758-7700 
July  15,  19-22 

“The  Belle  of  Amherst”  -  KM  Building,  Kalispell  Rep, 
406-755-6955 

July  17 

Evening  in  Music:  Angel  Heart  -  7-9  p.m.,  Depot  Park, 
406-758-7700 

July  18 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Montana  Tunesmith  -  noon-1  p.m., 
Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 

July  24 

Evening  in  Music:  Swing  Dudes  -  7-9  p.m.,  Depot 
Park,  406-758-7700 


July  25 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Buffalo  Bill  Boycott  -  noon-1  p.m.. 
Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 
July  27-29 

Arts  in  the  Park  -  Depot  Park,  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art, 
406-755-5268 

July  31 

Evening  in  Music:  Stuart  Weber  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park, 
406-758-7700 
August  1 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Aeneas  Quartet  -  noon-1  p.m..  Depot 
Park,  406-758-7700 
August  7 

Evening  in  Music:  Wylie  and  the  Wild  West  -  7-9  p.m.. 
Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 
August  8 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Chip  Jasmin  -  noon-1  p.m..  Depot 
Park,  406-758-7700 
August  14 

Evening  in  Music:  Dublo  Seven  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park, 
406-758-7700 
August  15 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Flathead  Valley  Aires  -  noon-1  p.m.. 
Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 
August  20 

Twelfth  Night”  -  6  p.m.,  Flathead  Valley  Community 
College,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
August  21 

Evening  in  Music:  Don  Lawrence  and  the  Community 
Band  -  7-9  p.m..  Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 

“The  Tempest”  -  6  p.m.,  Flathead  Valley  Community 
College,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-39.01 
August  22 

Picnic  in  the  Park:  Bruce  Anfinson  -  noon-1  p.m..  Depot 
Park,  406-758-7700 
August  28 

Evening  in  Music:  Cocinando  Latin  Jazz  Band  -  7-9  p.m.. 
Depot  Park,  406-758-7700 

Lewistown 

July  15 

“Tvelfth  Night”  -  7  p.m.,  Fergus  County  Fairgrounds, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
August  17-19 

Lewistown  Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  -  all  day,  Yogo  Inn, 
406-538-8278 

Libby 

July  26-29,  August  2-5 

“Robin  Hood  and  The  White  Arrow”  -  Little  Libby 
Theater.  406-293-9643 
August  23 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  6  p.m..  Middle  School  Amphitheatre, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
August  24 

“The  Tempest”  -  6  p.m..  Middle  School  Amphitheatre, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Lincoln 

August  10-11 

Blackfoot  Valley  Art  Auction  -  2  p.m.,  7-Up  Ranch, 
406-362-4438 
August  11-12 

Heritage  Days  2001  -  Community  Hall,  Upper  Blackfoot 
Valley  Historical  Society,  406-362-4372 

Livingston 

July  1 

Festival  of  the  Arts  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m..  Depot  Center, 
406-222-2300 

July  28 

The  Big  Railroad  Blues  Festival  with  Big  Bill 

Morganfield  -  4:30  p.m.,  Livingston  Depot  Center, 
406-222-6977 
August  24-25,  31 

“Harvey”  -  8  p.m..  Blue  Slipper  Theatre,  406-222-7720 


Malta 

July  24 

“The  Tempest”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Phillips  County  Courthouse 
lawn,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Martinsdale 

July  14-15 

Birthday  Celebration  for  Alberta  and  Marguerite  Bair  - 
10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Bair  Museum,  406-727-8787 

Miles  City 

July  11 

“The  Tempest”  -  7  p.m.,  Pumping  Plant  Park, 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Missoula 

July  4 

Missoula  City  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Southgate  Mall, 
406-728-2400,  ext.  7041 

Out  to  Lunch:  Remington  Ride  and  Bob  Wire  and  the 
Fencemenders  -  11  a.m.-l:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
406-543-4238 

July  5 

Night  Before  the  Daze  -  5-8:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
406-543-4238 

July  5-7 

Rock  ‘n  Roll  Daze  -  Missoula  County  Fairgrounds, 
800-584-8998 

July  6-8 

20th  Annual  Hellgate  Rendezvous  -  Caras  Park  Pavilion, 
406-538-2212 

July  10 

Summer  Book  Nights:  Walter  Kim  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and 
Fiction,  406-721-2881 

July  11,  18,  25,  August  1,8 

Missoula  City  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Bonner  Park,  406-728-2400, 
ext.  7041 
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July  II 

Out  to  Lunch:  Zoc  Wood  and  Ben  Stevens  -  1 1  a.m.- 
1:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  406-543-4238 

July  12 

Downtown  Tonight:  Beef  Trout  -  5-7  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
406-543-4238 

July  17 

Summer  Book  Nights:  James  Lee  Burke  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and 
Fiction,  406-721-2881 

July  18 

Out  to  Lunch:  Jenn  Adams  and  Swizzle  Grit  -  1 1  a.m.- 
1:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  406-543-4238 

Summer  Book  Nights:  Arinna  Weisman  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and 
Fiction,  406-721-2881 

July  24 

Summer  Book  Nights:  Dennis  Held  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and 
Fiction,  406-721-2881 

July  25 

Out  to  Lunch:  Critical  Martini  and  Chuck  Florence’s 
Groove  &  Blues  Review  -  11  a.m.-l:30  p.m.,  Caras 
Park,  406-543-4238 

July  26 

Downtown  Tonight:  Tom  Catmull  Band  -  5-7  p.m.,  Caras 
Park,  406-543-4238 

Jazz  at  the  Museum:  M.J.  Williams  and  Craig  Hall  - 
5:30-7  p.m..  Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  406-728-0447 

Summer  Book  Nights:  Tom  McMakin  -  1 1  a.m.- 1  p.m.. 
Fact  and  Fiction,  406-721-2881 
August  1 

Out  to  Lunch:  Rank  Strangers  and  Reeltime  Travelers  - 
1 1  a.m.- 1 :30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  406-543-4238 

Summer  Book  Nights:  Annick  Smith  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and 
Fiction,  406-721-2881 
August  2 

Downtown  Tonight:  Levitators  -  5-7  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
406-543-4238 
August  4-5 

Montana  Bead  Stampede  -  10  a.  m.-6  p.m  ,  Ruby’s  Inn, 
208-676-9957 
August  7 

Summer  Book  Nights:  Beth  LaDow  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and 
Fiction,  406-721-2881 
August  8 

Out  to  Lunch:  Erik  “Fingers"  Ray  and  Swifty  Morgan  - 
1 1  a.m.- 1:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  406-543-4238 
August  9 

Downtown  Tonight:  Valentinos  -  5-7  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
406-543-4238 
August  II 

Ronnie  Milsap  -  9  p.m..  Fairgrounds,  406-721-3194 
August  14 

Summer  Book  Nights:  David  Strohmaier  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and 
Fiction,  406-721-2881  . 

August  15 

Out  to  Lunch:  Cocinando  Latin  Jazz  Ensemble  and  the  Moon¬ 
lighters  -  1 1  a.m.-l  :30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  406-543-4238 
August  16 

Downtown  Tonight:  Cash  for  Junkers  -  5-7  p.m.,  Caras 
Park,  406-543-4238 

Jazz  at  the  Museum:  David  Morgenroth  -  5:30-7  p.m..  Art 
Museum  of  Missoula,  406-728-0447 
August  21 

Summer  Book  Nights:  Jeff  Shaara  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and 
Fiction,  406-72 1  -288 1 
August  22 

Out  to  Lunch:  Mike  and  Tari  Conroy  and  Jam  Forum  - 
1 1  a.m.- 1:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  406-543-4238 
August  23 

Downtown  Tonight:  Andre  Floyd  with  Mood  Iguana  - 
5-7  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  406-543-4238 
August  28 

Summer  Book  Nights:  David  James  Duncan  -  7  p.m..  Fact 
and  Fiction,  406-721-2881 

“Twelfth  Night"  -  6  p.m..  University  of  Montana  Oval, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
August  29 

Out  to  Lunch:  David  Jacobs-Strain  and  Smoke  -  1 1  a.m.- 
1 :30  p.m.,  Caras  Park,  406-543-4238 

“The  Tempest"  -  6  p.m..  University  of  Montana  Oval, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
August  30 

Downtown  Tonight:  Punch  Truck  -  5-7  p.m.,  Caras  Park, 
406-543-4238 

Philipsburg 

July  5-8,  12-15,19-22 ,  26,  28-29,  August  2-5 

“Buffalo  Bill”  -  Opera  House  Theatre,  406-859-0013 
July  27-28 

Lil  OF  Opry  -  Opera  House,  406-859-3868 
August  3-5 

Rocky  Mountain  Accordion  Celebration  -  downtown, 
888-680-1344 

August  9-12,  16-19,  23-26,  30-31 

“Dracula”  -  Opera  House  Theatre,  406-859-0013 
August  12 

Writers  in  the  Round  -  7  p.m.,  Opera  House,  406-859-3186 
August  15 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  6  p.m..  City  Park,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-3901 

Plains 

August  19 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  6  p.m.,  Sanders  County  Fairgrounds, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Poison 

July  1 

“Who  Gets  the  Lake  Place?”  -  2  p.m..  Clubhouse  Theatre, 
Port  Poison  Players,  406-883-9212 
July  5-8,  11-15,  18-22 

“Luv”  -  Clubhouse  Theatre,  Poison  Golf  Course,  406-883-9212 
July  15 

Rod  Price  and  Shakey  Vick  -  8  p.m.,  VFW,  406-887-2376 
July  21-22 

Live  History  Days  -  10  a.m. -4  p.m..  Miracle  of  America 
Museum,  406-883-6804 
July  25-29,  Augusl  1-5 

“Tonight  on  Wild  Horse  Island”  -  406-883-9212 


The  Brewery  Follies  -  a  wacky,  fun-filled 
cabaret  show  is  performed  nightly  (except 
Tuesdays)  in  Virginia  City. 


August  4 

Outdoor  Art  Festival  -  10  a.m. -5  p.m.,  courthouse  lawn, 
Sandpiper  Gallery,  406-883-5956 
August  8- 12,  15-19,  22-26 

“Peach  Pie  Reunion”  -  Clubhouse  Theatre,  Poison  Golf 
Course,  406-883-9212 

Red  Lodge 

July  1 

“The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  7  p.m..  Round  Bam, 
406-446-1197 

July  5 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  6  p.m..  Pavilion  Lion's  Park, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

July  6 

Ken  Overcast  -  8  p.m..  Round  Barn,  406-446-1197 
July  7-8 

OPUS  IV  -  Round  Bam,  406-446-1197 
July  13-14 

Sidhe  -  8  p.m..  Round  Barn,  406-446-1197 
July  15 

Andrew  Gromiller  -  7  p.m..  Round  Barn,  406-446-1 197 
July  20-22,  27-29 

“Always.. .Patsy  Cline”  -  Round  Barn,  406-447-1 197 
July  27-28 

Montana  State  Fiddle  Championships  -  6:30  p.m..  Civic 
Center,  406-446- 1718 
August  3-5 

“Legends,  Stories  from  the  Buffalo  Hunters”  -  Round 
Bam,  Sun  Ergos,  406-446-1197 
August  3-12 

Red  Lodge  Festival  of  Nations  -  Red  Lodge  Civic  Center 
and  downtown  Red  Lodge,  406-446-4960 
August  10-11,  17-18 

“The  Tale  of  Collin  Raye”  -  8  p.m..  Round  Barn,  Billings 
Studio  Theatre,  406-446- 1 1 97 
August  12 

The  Black  Irish  Band  -  7  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446-1197 
August  19-20 

“Hot  Time  Summer  at  Red  Lodge”  -  Round  Bam,  The 
Calamity  Players,  406-446-1 197 
August  25 

Montana  Mandolin  Society  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam, 
406-446-1197 
August  26 

Sawyer  Brown  -  2  p.m..  Home  of  Champions  Rodeo 
Ground,  406-446-1718 

Roundup 

July  23 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  6:30  p.m..  Community  Park, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Sidney 

July  14 

Sunrise  Festival  of  the  Arts  -  9  a.m. -5  p.m..  Central  Park, 
406-482-1127 

Silver  Gate 

August  12 

“Twelfth  Night"  -  6:30  p.m..  Silver  Gate  Park, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Somers 

July  21 

Somers  Cajun  Street  Dance  -  7  p.m.,  in  front  of  the 
firehall,  406-857-3 119 

Southern  Cross 

July  1 

Summer  Music  Festival  Kickoff:  Montana  Trombone 
Chorale  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy’s  Chapel,  406-563-2616 

July  8 

Summer  Music  Festival  Chamber  Series:  Elinor  Freer  and 
David  Ying  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy’s  Chapel,  406-563-2616 

July  12 

Summer  Music  Festival  Chamber  Series:  The  Muir 
Quartet  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy’s  Chapel,  406-563-2616 
August  5 

Summer  Music  Festival  Chamber  Series:  Stuart  Weber  - 
4  p.m.,  St.  Timothy’s  Chapel,  406-563-2616 


August  19 

Summer  Music  Festival:  Pianist  Taylor  Eigsti  -  4  p.m.r 
St.  Timothy’s  Chapel,  406-563-2616 

St.  Ignatius 

August  27 

“The  Tempest”  -  The  Amphitheatre,  Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks,  406-994-3901 

Stanford 

July  21 

C.M.  Russell  Quick  Draw  -  5:30  p.m.,  fairgrounds, 
406-566-2422 

Stevensville 

August  3-4 

“The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes”  -  Chantilly  Theatre, 
406-777-2722 

Superior 

August  18 

“The  Tempest”  -  6  p.m..  High  School  lawn,  Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Three  Forks 

August  17 

“The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  7  p.m..  The  Steer  Inn, 
Vigilante  Theatre  Co.,  406-285-6694 

Townsend 

July  3 

“Twelfth  Night"  -  7  p.m.,  Heritage  Fun  Park, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Virginia  City 

July  1.  3-8 

“Beware  The  Curse  of  the  Werewolf'  -  Opera  House, 
Virginia  City  Players,  406-843-5314 
July  1 -August  31,  Wednesdays  through  Mondays 

“The  Brewery  Follies”  -  Gilbert  Brewery,  800-829-2969 
July  10-August  5,  Tuesdays  through  Sundays 

“Tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights”  -  Opera  House,  Virginia 
City  Players,  406-843-5314 
July  14-15 

Folk  Arts  and  Crafts  Festival  -  downtown,  406-843-5503 
July  18 

Victorian  and  Ragime  Style  Show  -  6:30  p.m..  Elks 
Club,  Virginia  City  Preservation  Alliance, 
406-843-5300 
July  28-29 

Cowboy  and  Indian  Western  Antiques  and  Collectibles 
Trade  Show  -  gym  and  Elks  Lodge,  406-843-5364 
R.W.  Hampton  and  Ken  Overcast  -  Opera  House, 
406-843-5364 

August  7-31,  Tuesdays  through  Sundays 

“The  Bat”  -  Opera  House,  Virginia  City  Players. 
406-843-5314 
August  10-12 

Virginia  City  Art  Festival  -  downtown,  406-843-5507 
August  25 

Grand  Victorian  Ball  -  7:00  p.m.,  gymnasium,  406-843-5300 
August  25-26 

Heritage  Days  -  all  day,  various  venues,  Virginia  City 
Preservation  Alliance,  406-843-5300 

West  Yellowstone 

July  2,  5,  10,  13,  18,  21,  23,  26,  31, 

August  3,  8,  11,  13,  16,  21,  24,  29 

“Damn  Yankess”  -  Playmill  Theatre,  406-646-7757 
July  3,  6,  11,  14,  16,  19,  24,  27, 

August  1,  4,  6,  9,  14,  17,  22,  25,  27,  30 

“Forever  Plaid”  -  Playmill  Theatre,  406-464-7757 
July  4,  7,  9,  12,  17,  20,  25,  28,  30, 

August  2,  7,  10,  15,  18,  20,  23,  28,  31 

“Little  Shop  of  Horrors”  -  Playmill  Theatre,  406-646-7757 
August  14 

“The  Tempest”  -  6:30  p.m..  Union  Pacific  Dining  Hall 
lawn,  Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

July  2 

“Twelfth  Night”  -  7  p.m.,  Castle  Museum  Lawn, 
Shakespeare  in  the  Parks,  406-994-3901 

Whitefish 

July  1 

Elinor  Freer  and  David  Ying  -  7:30  p.m., 

O'Shaughnessy  Center,  North  Valley  Music  School. 
406-862-5371 
July  6-8 

Big  Sky  Country  Antiques  Fair  -  O'Shaughnessy 
Cultural  Arts  Center,  406-862-0776 
July  7-8 

Whitefish  Arts  Festival  -  10  a.m. -6  p.m..  Central  School 
Lawn,  406-862-5875 
July  14-15 

Big  Mountain  Summer  Festival  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m..  Big 
Mountain,  406-862-2900 
August  3-5,  10-12,  17-19 

“The  Drunkard”  -  7:30  p.m.,  O'Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
August  16 

Pianist  Robin  Hok  -  7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 

Whitehall 

June  29-30,  July  6-7,  13-14,  20-21,  27-28 

“Journey  of  Discovery”  -  8:30  p.m..  Golden  Sunlight 
Mine.  406-287-3454 

Wolf  Point 

July  10 

“The  Tempest”  -  7  p.m.,  Sherman  Park.  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks,  406-994-3901 
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Venture 

Theatre 

reawakens 

the 

Babcock 

Venture 
Theatre  of 
Billings  awak¬ 
ened  the  historic 
Babcock  Theatre 
in  May  with  a 
production  of  its 
season  finale, 
“Venture  Wired: 
What  Time  Is  It?" 

The  contempo¬ 
rary  vaudeville 
and  comedy 
production 
featured  a  stellar 
lineup  of 
community 
talent,  plus  music 
by  the  Venture 
Theatre  Band. 
The  show  was  a 
fitting  tribute  to 
the  theatre, 
which  opened  in 
1 906  and  hosted 
performers  from 
around  the 
country  in 
vaudeville-style 
productions  for 
almost  two 
decades.  A  fire 
took  its  toll  on 
the  theatre  in 
1 936  and  it  was 
reopened 
principally  for 
movies. 

The  Babcock 
had  been 
dormant  for  more 
than  five  yeafs. 
For  details  on 
future  projects, 
call  Venture 
Theatre  at 
406-670-2144. 
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Russell 
museum 
offers  tours 

The  C.M. 
Russell  Museum 
will  offer  guided 
tours  of  its  newly 
expanded  and 
renovated  facility 
at  9:15  a.m.,  1:30 
and  2:30  p.m. 
each  weekday  in 
July  and  August. 

The  50-minute 
tours,  which 
begin  in  the 
Orientation 
Gallery,  reveal 
interesting  facts 
about  the 
museum.  Each 
tour  includes  a 
brief  introduction 
to  the  museum 
and  Charlie 
Russell,  as  well 
as  a  walk-through 
of  the  expanded 
galleries  and 
Russell’s  log 
cabin  studio. 

No  prior 

arrangements  are 
necessary;  for 
details,  call 
406-727-8787. 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Art  Center:  "Old 
Paint  New:  The  Image  of  the  Horse,”  July  1- 
Aug.  31;  406-563-2422 

Bigfork 

Art  Fusion:  Betsey  Hurd  and  Karen  Leigh,  through 
July  15;  “Dance  to  the  Music,”  July  17-Aug.  5, 
reception  7  p.m.  July  17;  “Fire  and  Water,” 
reception  7  p.m.  Aug.  7;  406-837-3526 
Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center:  Garden  Floral 
Exhibition,  July  3-21,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 

July  6;  “Fibre,  Earth  and  Fire,”  July  24-Aug.  11, 
reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  July  27;  406-837-6927 
Kootenai  Galleries:  Bob  Ferguson  and  Bruce  Piehl, 
through  July  16;  James  Lamb,  Joe  Halko  and  Mary 
Gayle  Shanahan,  July  17-Aug.  17;  “Montana  Is  a 
State  of  Mind,”  Aug.  18-Oct.  12;  406-837-4848 

Billings 

Artists’  Co-op  Gallery:  Nellie  Rafn  and  Julie 
Adkins,  month  of  July,  406-256-5837 
Northcutt-Steele  Gallery,  MSU-Billings:  Lyndon 
Pomeroy  Exhibit,  through  Aug.  15;  406-657-2177 
Toucan  Gallery:  "Pressed  Beneath  a  Heavy  Sky,” 
month  of  July;  Gordon  McConnell  and  Charles 
Ringer,  month  of  August;  406-252-0122 
Western  Heritage  Center:  “Many  Voices,  Many 
Visions:  Contemporary  Crow  and  Northern 
Cheyenne  Women  Oral  Histories,”  through  Aug. 

16;  “Wind  River  Reservation,  1880-1940,” 
ongoing;  406-256-6809 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “Montana  Impres¬ 
sions,”  through  July  29;  “Re/Vision”  through  Sept. 
16;  “The  Montana  Collection,”  ongoing;  “Hats  Off 
to  the  Horse,”  through  Sept.  30;  406-256-6804 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  “Stone  Poems,”  July  6-25, 
opening  5-8  p.m.  July  6;  Installation  by  Greenspace  I 
Landscaping,  July  6-25;  Kenda  Minter,  Deborah 
Reilly  and  Stephen  Glueckert,  Aug.  1-Sept.  26, 
opening  5-8  p.m.  Aug.  1;  406-586-3970 
Emerson  Cultural  Center:  "Montana  Magazine  on  1 
Tour,”  and  Silkscreen  Prints  by  Michael  Scott,  July 
13-Sept.  28,  reception  5-8  p.m.,  July  13;  406-586-3970 
Museum  of  the  Rockies:  "Weapons  That  Changed 
the  West:  From  Flint  to  Fusion,”  ongoing; 
"Ceramics  Northwest,”  through  Sept.  16;  “Cov¬ 
enant  of  Seasons,”  through  Sept.  7;  406-994-2251 

Browning 

Lodgepole  Gallery  and  Tipi  Village:  “Blackfeet 
Images  of  the  Bear,”  through  Aug.  31;  406-338-2787 
Museum  of  the  Plains  Indians:  Summer  Show, 
months  of  July  and  August;  406-338-2230 

Butte 

Arts  Chateau:  "Butte-Silver  Bow  Arts  Foundation 
Collection,”  through  July  28;  “Steve  Wellman: 

New  Works,”  Aug.  10-Oct.  13,  reception  7-9  p.m. 
Aug.  10;  “Val  Webster  Labor  History  Exhibit,”  . 
through  October;  406-723-7600 
Frame  Galerie:  Ty  Best,  through  July  31,  reception  | 
7-9  p.m.  July  13;  406-782-3209 
Main  Stope  Gallery:  Toni  Seccomb,  month  of  July; 
Bonnie  Nuthak  and  Mary  Penberthy,  month  of 
July;  Butte  Invitational  Show,  month  of  August, 
reception  7-9  p.m.  Aug.  2;  406-723-9195 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center:  “Our  Vehicles,  Our 
Lives,”  through  August;  406-759-5652 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center:  Walter  Piehl 
Exhibit,  July  9-Aug.  31,  reception  with  cowboy 
poets  Wally  McRae  and  Paul  Zarzyski  7  p.m. 

Aug.  29;  406-748-4822 

Deer  Lodge 

Grant-Kohrs  Ranch:  Montana  Gathering  of 
Artists,  through  August;  406-846-2070 
Powell  County  Museum:  “Montana’s  Black  Gold: 
Underground  Coal  Mining  Communities, 

1880-1950,”  July  and  August;  406-846-1561 

Dillon 

The  Drift  Art  Gallery  and  Studios:  "Work  in 
Progress”  Exhibition,  July  and  August;  406-683^4454 


East  Glacier 

John  L.  Clarke  Western  Art  Gallery: 

24th  Anniversary  Exhibition,  through  Septem¬ 
ber;  406-226-9238 

Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “Benefit  Invitational  Art 
Exhibition  and  Sale,”  through  Sept.  7; 

“C.M.  Russell  Works  from  Private  Collections,” 
through  Aug.  26;  “Russell’s  West”  Exhibition 
and  Sale,”  through  Oct.  29;  406-727-8787 
Gallery  16:  Member  Show,  July  and  August; 
406-453-6103 

High  Plains  Heritage  Center:  “Wagons  West,” 
month  of  July,  reception  noon  July  1; 
“Handcrafted:  An  Expression  of  American 
Tradition,”  through  July  10;  “River  Power,” 
ongoing;  and  “Hutterite  Heritage,”  through 
Aug.  6;  “Seventh  Ferrying  Group,”  Aug.  17- 
Nov.  25,  reception  2  p.m.  Aug.  17;  406-452-3462 


Works  by  Rudy  Autio  can  be  seen  this 
summer  at  the  Art  Museum  of  Missoula  and 
the  Holter  Museum  of  Art. 


Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center:  “The 
Plants  of  Lewis  and  Clark,”  through  Aug.  16; 
"Northwest  River  Artist  Exhibition,”  Aug.  19- 
Sept.  16,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Aug.  19;  406-727-8733 
Paris  Gibson  Square:  “Feats  of  Clay”  and 
Montana  Arts  Council  Fellowship  Award 
Winners,  through  Aug.  10;  “Art  Equinox  2001: 
A  Regional  Survey  of  Contemporary  Art,” 

Aug.  24-Oct.  21,  reception  5:30  p.m.  Sept.  13; 
406-727-8255 

Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery:  “Journeys  and  Discoveries,” 
through  July;  The  Archie  Bray  Foundation’s 
50th  Anniversary  Show,  through  July;  “Tradi¬ 
tional  and  Contemporary  Perspectives:  Native 
American  Art  by  Ivan  Long,”  Aug.  4-Sept.  30; 
406-665-3239 

Havre 

H.  Earl  Clack  Museum:  Bonnie  Clawson, 
month  of  July;  The  Photo  Project,  month  of 
August;  Exhibits  by  Local  Home  Demonstration 
Clubs,  Aug.  8-12.;  406-265-4000 

Helena 

Archie  Bray  Foundation:  Bray  Resident 
Exhibition,  through  Aug.  12;  Drew  Daly 
Farewell  Exhibition,  June  29-July  7,  reception 
7-9  p.m.  July  7;  Matthew  Kelleher  Farewell 
Exhibition,  July  13-21,  reception  5-7  p.m.  July 
13;  Eric  Eley  Farewell  Exhibition,  July  26- 
Aug.  4,  reception  7-9  p.m.  July  26;  John  Byrd 
Farewell  Exhibition,  Aug.  9-18,  reception 
7-9  p.m.  Aug.  9.;  406-443-3502 
Holter  Museum:  "A  Ceramic  Continuum:  Fifty 
Years  of  the  Archie  Bray  Influence,”  “Rudy 
Autio:  Works  on  Paper,”  “Josh  DeWeese:  Fifty 
Jars”  and  “Ceramics  by  Peter  Meloy,”  through 
July  31;  Robert  Archambeau,  through  July  8; 
“Rudy  Autio:  Prints,”  July  9-Aug.  5; 
“MiniTreasures,”  July  2  -Aug.  10;  “ANA  30,” 
Aug.  24-Oct.  28,  reception  6  p.m.  Sept.  7;  Joe 
and  Margaret  Gans,  Aug.  6-Sept.  9; 
406-442-6400 

Montana  Historical  Society:  “A  Legacy  in 
Bronze:  The  Sculpture  of  Robert  M.  Scriver,” 
ongoing;  “Life  on  the  Upper  Missouri:  The  Art 
of  Karl  Bodmer,”  ongoing;  “Montana  Homeland 
Exhibit,”  ongoing;  F.  Jay  Haynes  Photos  of 
Montana  and  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
ongoing;  406-444-2694 


Myrna  Loy  Center  Gallery:  “North  of  West, 

East  of  North,”  through  July  14;  406-443-0287 
Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery:  Sarah  Wharton 
Riggle,  month  of  July,  reception  5-8  p.m. 

July  11;  Paint  Out  at  the  Bozeman  Trail  Wagon 
Train,  through  Aug.  12;  406-457-8240 

Kalispell 

Central  School  Museum:  “Our  History  in 
Bronze:  The  Works  of  Robert  Scriver,”  through 
September;  “This  Precious  Reserve:  The  U.S. 
Forest  Service  in  Northwestern  Montana,” 
ongoing;  406-756-8381 
Hockaday  Museum:  “Lee  Silliman: 

Yellowstone,  Then  and  Now,”  ongoing;  “A 
Celebration  of  Clay,”  ongoing;  Dudley  Dana 
Photographs,  through  Aug.  4;  Judy  Ennis,  Elaine 
Snyder;  and  “Flathead  Clay,”  ongoing;  Nicho¬ 
las  Oberling  and  Larry  Stark,  opens  Aug.  18; 
406-755-5268 

Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Kenneth  Holder  and 
Jody  Menge,  through  July  28;  "Montana  Is,”  by 
Mike  Logan,  July  31-Aug.  25;  406-538-8278 

Livingston 

Danforth  Gallery:  Edd  Enders,  Joanne 
Berghold,  Al  Feldstein,  Graham  Holyszko, 
Richard  Parrish  and  Ken  Bova,  through  mid- 
July;  Katharine  McKenna,  Doug  Turman, 
Adrienne  Pollard,  Christy  Wert  and  Gifford 
Cochran,  beginning  July  20;  The  Danforth’s 
25th  Anniversary  Show,  opens  Aug.  17; 
406-222-6510 

Livingston  Depot  Center:  “2001:  A  Montana 
Odyssey,  The  History  of  Film  in  Livingston,” 
through  September;  “Watering  Holes  of  the 
West,”  July  and  August;  406-222-2300 
Wade  Gallery:  All  Gallery  Show,  through 
July  16;  Keith  Lawrie,  Lucy  Dabney,  Bruce 
Park,  July  20-Aug.  13;  Jim  Dunakin  and  Jim 
Barrett,  Aug.  17-Sept.  15;  406-222-0404 

Miles  City 

j  Custer  County  Art  Center:  Walter  Piehl  and 
T.  D.  Kelsey,  through  July  8;  Southeastern 
Montana  Clay  Invitational,  July  12-Aug.  26, 
reception  1-4  p.m.  July  15;  406-232-0635 

Missoula 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula:  “Fall,”  by  Renee 
Gouaux,  July  6-Aug.  18,  reception  6-8  p.m. 

July  6;  “Origins,”  through  July  7;  “Rudy,” 
through  Aug.  25,  reception  6-8  p.m.  Aug.  24: 
“Wolftown:  By  Appointment  Only,  A  Portrait  of 
Marcus  Wolf,”  July  14-Sept.  8,  reception 
6-8  p.m.  Aug.  3;  406-728-0447 
Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula: 

“Missoula  Rag:  Something  Woven,”  through 
Sept.  3;  406-728-3476 

Sutton  West  Gallery:  “New  Horizons,”  through 
July,  reception  5-8  p.m.  July  6;  "Mixed  Media” 
Aug.  1-Sept.  4,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Aug.  3; 
406-721-5460 

UM  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Henry  Meloy 
Gallery:  Nelson  Chang  Collection:  “Ancient 
Fires,”  through  Sept.  1;  406-243-2019 
UM  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Paxson  Gallery: 

“A  Founder’s  Song:  The  Life  and  Art  of  Peter 
Meloy,”  through  Sept.  1.;  406-243-2019 

Pablo 

People’s  Center:  “The  Abel  Woodcock  Exhibit,” 
through  September;  406-675-0160 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  Ken  Hansen,  Sandra 
Licence,  Stephen  Licence  and  Jenise  Lithgow, 
July  6-Aug.  9;  Toby  Tobias  and  Mary  Sale, 

Aug.  10-Sept.  13;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  “Contemporary  Views  of  the 
West,”  through  July  28;  Greater  Yellowstone 
National  Juried  Exhibit,  August  2-Sept.  29, 
reception  2-4  p.m.  Aug.  18;  406-446-1370 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Rodeo  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Art  Show,  June  6-Aug.  19;  406-482-3500 
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Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 


MAGDA  Member  News 


Holter  Museum  of  Art 

The  Holter  Museum  of  Art  unveiled  their 
extraordinary  fundraiser  Cruisin  for  the  Arts 
June  1  in  front  of  the  museum  at  12  East 
Lawrence.  This  was  the  same  evening  of  the 
Downtown  Helena  Spring  Artwalk  and 
Governor’s  Cup  Weekend.  In  cooperation  with 
Valley  Dodge,  the  Holter  will  raffle  Motor 
Trend’s  2001  Car  of  the  Year,  an  ultra  cool 
Limited  Edition  Chrysler  PT  Cruiser.  The  car 
will  be  customized  with  a  nose  guard  and 
colorful  pin  striping.  This  retro-themed  car 
defies  easy  definition;  it’s  fun  to  drive,  practical, 
and  stylish  to  the  max! 

Only  500  tickets  are  offered  at  $100  per 
ticket.  The  lucky 
winner  will  be  drawn 
August  10,  the 
evening  of  the 
museum’s 
Minitreasures 
auction.  You  need 
not  be  present  to  win. 

This  project,  now 
in  its  sixth  year,  has 
been  a  national  role 
model  for  innovative 
arts  fundraising. 

Proceeds  from 
Cruisin  for  the  Arts 
will  help  continue  the 
excellent  exhibition 
and  education 
programs  that  have 
helped  garner  a  growing  reputation  for  the 
Holter.  The  Cruiser  can  be  viewed  on  the 
museum’s  website  at  www.holtermuseum.org. 
For  more  information,  call  406-442-6400. 

Lewistown  Art  Center 

Sketchbook  Watercolors  from  the  Lewis  & 
Clark  Trail  Project ,  by  Kenneth  Holder,  will 
travel  throughout  Montana  beginning  at  the 
Lewistown  Art  Center  this  summer.  Nationally- 
known  artist  Kenneth  Holder  painted  on  site 
while  he  traveled  the  trail  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  these  are  some  of  his  finished 
landscapes. 

The  Missouri  River  Breaks,  by  Jody  Menge, 
will  compliment  Sketchbook  Watercolors  with 
additional  watercolor  images  of  central 
Montana’s  portion  of  the  trail.  Menge  is  an 
exquisite  painter  who  knows  and  loves  the 
breaks.  Her  works  are  selling  from  the  Rainbow 
Bar  in  Hilger,  which  she  owns  and  operates,  and 
from  the  Lewistown  Art  Center. 

North  Dakota  Art  Gallery  Association 

North  Dakota  Art  Gallery  Association  annual 
meeting  and  pre-conference  workshop  will  be 
held  August  6-8,  2001  at  the  Memorial  Union, 
North  Dakota  State  University,  Fargo,  ND. 

Archival  Matting  &  Framing  Pre-Con¬ 


ference  Workshop  will  be  held  9  a.m.-4  p.m. 
Monday,  Aug.  6  in  the  Peace  Garden  Room, 
Room  338,  Memorial  Union,  NDSU,  Fargo, 

ND.  Neil  C.  Cockerline,  Director  of  Field 
Services  and  Conservator,  Upper  Midwest 
Conservation  Association,  Minneapolis,  MN, 
will  be  conducting  a  workshop  on  materials  and 
techniques  for  presenting  artwork  with  optimum 
stability  and  longevity.  The  workshop  is  limited 
to  the  first  30  participants. 

NDAGA  annual  meeting  tentative  sessions: 
Monday,  August  6  -  evening  slide  viewing; 
Tuesday,  August  7  -  Media  Relations,  Media 
Panel  Discussion,  Photographing  Artworks  - 
Digital  or  Conventional,  E-mailing  Images; 

Wednesday,  Aug.  8  - 
Repeat  Slide  Viewing, 
Nuts  &  Bolts 
Roundtables,  Student 
Session,  Artist 
Session,  Host  Gallery 
Session,  NDCA 
Brainstorming  -  Jan 
Webb,  Director, 
NDAGA  business 
meeting,  booking 
session. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion  contact  the  North 
Dakota  Art  Gallery 
Association,  412  19th 
Avenue  Southwest, 
Minot,  ND 
58701-6420;  phone: 
701-858-3242  or  858-3836;  e-mail: 
ndaga@ndaga.org 

Emerson  Cultural  Center/ 

Beall  Park  Art  Center 

The  Emerson  Cultural  Center/Beall  Park  Art 
Center  is  a  cultural  organization  with  four 
non-profit  gallery  spaces  in  two  locations.  The 
venues  primarily  exhibit  artwork  of  emerging 
and  established  contemporary  regional  artists 
and  occasionally  the  artwork  of  the  students  and 
faculty  of  the  center’s  education  program.  Beall 
Park  Art  Center  offers  classes,  workshops  and 
slide  presentations  in  conjunction  with  their 
exhibition  programs.  Subjects  include  drawing, 
painting,  sculpture,  printmaking,  weaving, 
papermaking,  jewelry,  photography,  crafts, 
video,  theatre,  music,  literature,  tai  chi  and  yoga. 
These  programs  are  designed  to  be  accessible  to 
children  and  adults,  regardless  of  age,  back¬ 
ground  or  education.  The  Emerson  Cultural 
Center  provides  studio  and  commercial  gallery 
spaces  to  artists,  meeting  spaces  for  public  use, 
and  houses  a  theatre  and  a  restaurant.  Beall  Park 
Art  Center  and  the  Emerson  join  in  their  mission 
to  encourage  and  support  artists  and  art  appre¬ 
ciation  and  to  facilitate  cooperation  among  other 
community  arts  organizations  wishing  to  share 
resources. 


MAGDA 

2112  First  Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401 
Contact  Person:  Patty  Bergquist,  Executive  Director 
Phone:  (406)  761-1797  •  Fax:  (406)  761-1797 
e-mail:  montanaart@hotmail.com 

President 

Mark  Browning,  Director 
Custer  County  Art  Center 

Vice  President 

Cathryn  Mallory,  Gallery  Director 
Gallery  of  Visual  Arts,  The  University  of  Montana 

Secretary 

David  Eubank,  Executive  Director 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art 

Treasurer 

Nancy  Hedrick,  Director 
Lewistown  Art  Center 

Member  at  Large 

Ellen  Ornitz,  Director  of  Visual  Arts 
The  Emerson  at  Beall  Park  Art  Center 

Immediate  Past-President 

Peter  Held,  Executive  Director  &  Curator 
Holter  Museum  of  Art 


MAGDA- 

Sponsored 

Exhibitions 

Touring 

July-August  2001 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 
FELLOWSHIP  RECIPIENTS 

Sponsored  by  MAGDA 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art 
July  1-August  15 

MONTANA  SURVEY 
Maggie  Carlson 
Sponsored  by 
Custer  County  Art  Center 

JailHouse  Gallery 
June  1-August 1 

OLD  PAINT  NEW: 

THE  IMAGE  OF  THE  HORSE 
Sponsored  by 
Holter  Museum  of  Art 
Copper  Village  Museum  and  Art  Center 
July  1 -September  1 

OUR  VEHICLES,  OUR  LIVES 
Sponsored  by  Powell  County  Museum 
Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  and  Gallery 
July  1 -September  1 

SKETCHBOOK  WATERCOLORS 
FROM  THE 

LEWIS  &  CLARK  TRAIL  PROJECT 
Kenneth  A.  Holder 
Sponsored  by  Holter  Museum  of  Art 
Lewistown  Art  Center 
June  1-August 1 

STONE  POEMS 
Frances  Foley 

Sponsored  by  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art 

Beall  Park  Art  Center 
July  1-August  1 

WATERING  HOLES  OF  THE  WEST 
Nickie  Edwards  Pool 
Sponsored  by  Lewistown  Art  Center 
Livingston  Depot  Center 
May  1 5-October  1 


Art  Museum  of  Missoula  promotes  ceramics  exhibits 

The  Art  Museum  of  Missoula  is  working  with  numerous  MAGDA  members  on  a  cooperative 
brochure  that  promotes  the  plethora  of  ceramics  exhibits  and  events  going  on  across  the  state  this 
summer.  Says  Laura  Millin,  director  of  the  Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  “Working  as  a  group 
through  cooperative  marketing  to  attract  both  Montana  residents  and  visitors  is  important  to  all 
our  cultural  institutions.  Our  goal  on  this  project  was  to  create  a  ‘one-stop  shopping’  promotional 
piece  to  be  distributed  by  MAGDA  members  in  their  communities.  The  effort  is  a  step  toward 
addressing  audience  development  locally.  A  summer  full  of  ceramics  created  the  perfect  opportu¬ 
nity.  We  are  pleased  to  organize  this  effort  and  hope  that  other  MAGDA  members  will  realize  the 
benefits  of  joint  promotion.” 

The  ten  collaborating  museums  are  listing  the  17  exhibits  occurring  this  summer  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation’s  50,h  Anniversary  Celebration.  The  title  of  the  effort  is 
“Montana’s  Ceramics  Trail.”  Collaborators  include:  Archie  Bray  Foundation  Warehouse  Gallery, 
Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  Beall  Park  Art  Center,  Custer  County  Art  Center,  Hockaday  Museum 
of  Art,  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  Jailhouse  Gallery,  Museum  of  the  Rockies,  Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art,  and  the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum. 


“Canoe  Accident  on  Smith  River,  Montana”  by 
Maggie  Carlson,  is  part  of  the  Montana  Survey 
Exhibit,  showing  at  the  JailHouse  Gallery. 
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Online 

resources 

for 

museums 

Museum 
workers  will  find 
a  number  of 
valuable  re¬ 
sources  on  the 
internet,  includ¬ 
ing:  www. global 
museum.org. 
Check  out 
museum- 
education 
courses  through¬ 
out  the  world, 
post  resumes  (for 
a  fee)  check  job 
listings,  and 
much  more. 
www.iupui.edu/ 
-ncphhome.html. 
Hook  up  to  a 
variety  of 
museum 
programs  on  the 
National  Council 
on  Public  History 
website,  includ¬ 
ing  employment 
opportunities,  job 
links,  and  more, 
www.palimp 
sest.stanford.edu. 
One  of  the  most 
useful  conserva¬ 
tion-related 
websites  is 
Conservation 
OnLine  (or 
COOL).  This  is 
everything  one 
hopes  to  find  on 
the  internet:  tons 
of  free  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice. 

In  addition  to 
news,  bibliogra¬ 
phies  and  feature 
articles,  CoOL 
operates  mailing 
lists  devoted  to 
conservation,  like 
the  ConsDist  List 
(Conservation 
Distribution  List). 
Anyone  with  e- 
mail  can  sub¬ 
scribe,  free  of 
charge. 
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Center 
offers 
free  access 
to  grant 
proposals 

The  Grants- 
manship  Center 
has  compiled  a 
database  of  over 
650  proposals,  all 
selected  by  major 
government 
funders  from 
among  their 
highest-rated 
grant  applica¬ 
tions.  The 
proposal  ab¬ 
stracts  may  be 
searched  free  of 
charge. 

The  arts  and 
humanities 
section  includes 
proposals  funded 
by  the  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  the 
National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the 
Humanities,  and 
the  Institute  of 
Museum  and 
Library  Services. 

Copies  of  full 
proposals  on  CD- 
ROM  are 
available  for  a 
fee.  Visit 
www.TGCIgrant 
proposals.com. 

-  Americans  for 
the  Arts 


MAC  Grant  Recipients 


Cultural  Trust  Grants 

FY  2002-2003 


Statewide  Organizations 

Awarded 

Grant  Title 

Western  Heritage  Center . 

.$14,000  . 

.  Operating  Support 

Writer’s  Voice  (Billings  YMCA) . 

.$25,000  . 

.  Finding  Common  Ground  in  an 
Uncommon  Land 

Montana  Arts . 2 . 

.$20,000  . 

..  Two-Part  Special  Project 

Montana  Association  of  Symphony  . 

.$15,000  . 

..  Operating  Support 

Montana  Dance  Arts  Association . 

.  $5,000  . 

..  Operating  Support 

Montana  Performing  Arts  Consortium  .... 

.$20,000  . 

..  Expansion  of  Rural  Community 
Presenter  Support 

Museum  of  the  Rockies . . 

.  $10,000  . 

..  Collection  Management  Database 
Upgrade 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks . 

.$18,000  . 

..  Operating  Support 

Vigilante  Theatre  Company . 

.$18,000  . 

..  Operating  Support 

.  $5,000  . 

..  Minerals,  Man,  and  Montana 

Montana  Storytelling  Roundup . 

..$4500  ....; . 

..  Montana  Storytelling  Roundup 

Montana  Agricultural  Center  &  Museum 

..  $12,000  . 

..  Museum  Maintenance  and  Utilities 

Montana  Art  Gallery  Dir  Assoc . 

..$25,000  . 

..  Visual  Art  Exhibits  &  Professional 

Training  Supp. 

Montana  Historical  Society  . 

..  $20,000  . 

..  Seeing  Montana,  193542 

Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education . 

..$10,000  . 

..  Arts  Education  for  Today’s  Students 

V  1  A  S,  Inc . 

..  $22,000  . 

Vicinity 

KUFM-TV . 

..$11,000 . 

...  Cultural  Documentaries-Television 

M  CT,  Missoula  Children's  Theatre . 

..$10,000 . 

...  Rural  Montana  Tour  Project 

Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities  . 

..$32,000  . 

...  MCH  Speakers  Bureau,  2002-2003 

Montana  Oral  History  Association . 

..$4,000 . 

...  Reflections  on  the  Forgotten  War 

Montana  Repertory  Theatre . 

..  $20,000  . 

...  The  Montana  Arts  Adventure  Tour 

Montana  Transport  Company . 

..$12,000 . 

...  2002-2003  Operational  Support 

V  S  A  of  Montana . 

..$7,000 . . 

...  Arts  Program  Stabilization  & 
Development 

Young  Audiences  of  Western  Montana  .. 

..$10,000 . 

...  YA  Artist  School  Touring  Support 

City 

Arlee 

Belt 

Billings 


Bozeman 


Butte 


Chester 

Colstrip 

Condon 

Ennis 

Eureka 

Glasgow 

Great  Falls 


Hamilton 

Hardin 

Helena 


Kalispell 


Lewis  town 

Lincoln 

Livingston 


Miles  City 


Missoula 


Poplar 
Red  Lodge 
Ulm 

Whitefish 


Organization  Awarded  Grant  Title 

Arlee  Historical  Society  . $1,655  . Replace  old  furnace 

Belt  Public  Library . $16,500 ....  Belt  Library  Construction  Project 

Alberta  Bair  Theater . $18,000  ....Operating  Support 

Billings  Preservation  Society . $20,000  ....  Interior  Restoration:  Moss  Mansion 

Billings  Symphony  Society  . $20,000  ....  Operating  Support  for  Educational 

and  Outreach 

Growth  Thru  Art  Inc . $20,000  ....  Strengthening  Growth  Thru  Art 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum  . $20,000  ....  Preserving  &  Sharing  Montana's 

Cultural  Heritage 


Artslink, 

College  of  Arts  &  Architecture  ..  $5,000 . Artslink  Operating  Support 

Bozeman  Symphony . $10,000  ....  Educational  Outreach  Support 

Montana  Ballet  Company . $10,000  ....  Operating  Support 

Butte  Ctr.  for  the  Performing  Arts  .  $20,000  ....  Mother  Lode  Theatre 

Butte  Symphony  Association . $15,000  ....  Sustaining  the  Presence  of  the  Butte 

Symphony 

Butte-Silver  Bow  Public  Archives  ...  $20,000  ....  Preserving  Butte’s  Documentary 

History 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center . $2,775 . Repair  &  Maintenance  Project 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center ...  $20,000  ....  Educational  Arts  in  Colstrip,  MT 

Swan  Ecosystem  Center . $2,800 . Swan  Valley:  A  Century  of  Change 

Madison  Valley  Cultural  Corp . $4,000 . Madison  River  Music  Festival 

Tobacco  Valley  Improvement  Assoc.  $18,000 ....  2001-An  Art  Space  Odyssey  in 

Eureka 

Fort  Peck  Fine  Arts  Council . $16,000  ....  Fort  Peck  Toilet  Room  Addition 

Valley  County  Coalition . $12,000 ....  Artist  Residency  Project 

Cascade  Co  Historical  Society . $20,000  ....  High  Plains  Heritage  Museum  & 

Archives 

Great  Falls  Civic  Center . $6,800 . Theatre  Renovation:  Lighting  & 

Sound 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Assoc . $12,000  ....  Operating  Support  for  Touring  & 

Outreach 

Paris  Gibson  Square . $5,000 . Museum  Interior  Improvements 

Bitterroot  Community  Band . $6,000 . Construction  of  a  Community  Band  Shell 

Daly  Mansion . $20,000  ....  Daly  Mansion  Restoration  Project 

Big  Horn  Arts  &  Crafts  As./Jailhouse$  10,000  ....  Operating  Support 

Archie  Bray  Foundation . $15,000  ....  Setting  the  Course  for  the  Next  50  Years 

Artist  Group,  The . $1 ,600 . Artists  Group  Programming 

Helena  Symphony  Society  . $12,000  ....  Arts  Education/School  Tour  &  Outreach 

Hotter  Museum  of  Art . $10,000  ....  Operating  Support 

Glacier  Orchestra  &  Chorale . $22,000  ....  Bringing  NW  Montana  to  Life 

Through  Music 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art . .  $15,000  ....  Arts  Education/School  Tour  &  Outreach 

Lewistown  Art  Center . $8,000 . Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering 

Council  for  the  Arts,  Lincoln . $2,500 . Standing  Ovation  Series  XII  &  XIII 

Livingston  Depot  Foundation . $15,000  ....  Operating  Support  for  the  museum’s 

exhibition 

Yellowstone  Ballet  Company . $6, (XX) . Operating  and  Salary  Support 

Custer  County  Art  Center . $22,000  ....  Avenues  To  Education-Through  the  Arts 

Miles  City  Preservation  Commission  $4,000 . Architectural  History  Reprint 

Miles  Community  College  . $6,000 . Miles  City  Speakers  Bureau 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula . $20,000 ....  Operating  Support 

Missoula  Symphony  Association  ..  $5, (XX) . Chamber  Orchestra  Rural  Residencies 

Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theater ....  $7,000 . New  Premiere  Ballet 

Fort  Peck  Community  College . $15,000  ....  Art  Supplies  and  Director  Salary 

Carbon  County  Historical  Society  .  $16, (XX) ....  Peaks  to  Plains  Staff  Support 

All  Nations  Pishkun  Association  ...  $3, (XX) . Teepee  Building  Class 

Whitefish  Theatre  Company . $10,000  ....  Exploring  World  Cultures  Through 

Music  &  Dance 


Artists  in  Schools  and  Communities 

FY  2001 


City  Organization  Name  Amount 

Billings  Alternative  High  School . $1 ,000 

Highland  Elementary . $300 

Bozeman  Anderson  School . $  1 .500 

Headwaters  Academy . . . . . $  100 

Irving  School . $915 

Montana  4-H  Foundation . $4,200 

Spring  Hill  School . 

Turner  Youth  Development  Initaitive . $362 

Browning  Montana  Indian  Education  Assoc.. . $250 

Cliarlo  Charlo  PTO . . . . . . . . . . . . $500 

Choteau  Performing  Arts  League  Inc . . . ; . $  1 ,000 

Performing  Arts  League  Inc . $2(X) 

Columbus  Columbus  High  School  . . . $600 

Corvallis  Corvallis  Middle  School . $560 

Cut  Bank  Montana  Storytelling  Roundup . $340 

Montana  Storytelling  Roundup . $1,000 

Dillon  Beaverhead  County  School  Supt . $300 

Parkview  Elementary 

Dixon  Dixon  Elementary  School  . $1,000 

Ennis  Madison  Valley  Cultural  Corp  . . $1,000 

Eureka  Eureka  Elementary  School . $600 

Florence  Florence-Carlton  School . $  1 ,600 

Frenchtown  Frenchtown  Elementary  School  . $353 

Gallatin  Gateway  Gallatin  Gateway  School . $3,674 

Glasgow  Northeastern  Arts  Network . . . $3,728 

Hamilton  ’  Hamilton  School  District  #3 . $4,000 

Harrison  Harrison  School . . $500 

Havre  H  Earl  Clack  Museum . . . $2,000 

Helena  Grandstreet  Theatre . $2, 0(H) 

Hawthorne  School . $300 

Helena  School  District  #1 . $4,400 

Holler  Museum  of  Art . - . $  1 ,500 

Hot  Springs  Hot  Springs  Lions  Club . $  1 80 

Kalispell  Creston  School  District  #9  . $1,000 

Western  Montana  Mental  Health  Center . $170 

Kila  Kila  School . $4(X) 

Laurel  Signatures  from  Big  Sky  . $2,0(X) 

Libby  ASA  Wood  Community  School . $500 

Livingston  Winans  School . $39 1 

Winans  School . $190 

Melrose  Melrose  School  District . $50 

Miles  City  Custer  County  Art  Center . . $  1 0,000 

Missoula  Hellgate  High  School . $HX) 

Missoula  Parks  and  Recreation . $1,000 

Missoula  Public  Library . $50 

St.  Joseph  School . . . $250 

Ovando  Ovando  Elementary  School . $3(X) 

Poplar  Fort  Peck  Assiniboine  &  Sioux  Tribes . $504 

Red  Lodge  Roosevelt  Middle  School  . $423 

Shelby  Meadowlark  School . . . $  1 00 

Sheridan  Sheridan  Schools . $633 

Simms  Simms  High  School . $238 

Stevensville  Lone  Rock  School . $5,550 

Stevensville  Elementary  School . $1,600 

Townsend  Townsend  Elementary  School . $450 

Trego  Trego  Public  School . $500 

Troy  Troy  High  School . $282 

Yaak  School  District  #24  . $5(X) 

Twin  Bridges  Twin  Bridges  Elementary . $500 

West  Glacier  West  Glacier  School . $100 

West  Glacier  School . $500 

Whitefish  Whitefish  Theatre  Company  . $500 

Wolf  Point  Northside  Elementary . $9 1 0 


Opportunity  Grants 

FY  2001 


Organization/Individual,  Project  Title  Awarded 

Bigfork  Elementary  School,  Bigfork  Centennial  Children’s  Celebration . $550 

Bitterroot  Public  Library,  Storykeepers . $100 

Boys  &  Girls  Club  of  Flathead  Reservation,  Red  Grammer  Day . $1,000 

Dept  of  Philosophy,  Vocal  Music  of  the  Sioux  &  Assiniboine . $1,000 

Flathead  Valley  Community  College,  Anzanga  Mariamba  Ensemble . $990 

Friends  of  India,  Music  of  India  Concert  whit  Partha  Chatterjee  . $  1 ,000 

Great  Divide  Orchid  Society,  Art  of  Orchid  Photography . $250 

Great  Falls  Native  Amer  Art  Assoc,  Native  American  Art  &  Craft  Show  and  Sale . $950 

Great  Falls  Public  Library,  Artist  Presentation  by  Lisa  Myra  Berry . $100 

Helena  Symphony  Society,  Tomas  Svoboda,  Conductor . $530 

Lewistown  Art  Center,  Art  Windows . $9(X) 

Lincoln  County  Public  Library,  Eureka  Public  Library  Mural  Project . $673 

Living  Art,  Dance,  Sing,  Drum,  Shine . $880 

Livingston  Depot  Foundation,  2001:  A  Montana  Odyssey . $1,000 

Lucy  Capehart,  The  Marcus  Wolf  Project . $820 

Madison  Valley  Cultural  Corp,  Madison  River  Music  Festival . $1,000 

Miracle  of  America  Museum,  Buffalo  Hunt  Diorama . $1,000 

Performing  Arts  League  Inc,  Building  Ashiko  drums  workshop . $1,000 

Sunburst  Community  Service  Foundation,  Brian  KopperTrio . $1,000 

Western  Heritage  Center,  Brent  Phelps  Gallery  Talks . $700 

Yaak  Valley  Forest  Council,  Yaak  Valley  Reading  Series . $1,000 

Yellowstone  Public  Radio,  Highlights  from  the  Festival  of  the  Book . $890 

Total  Awarded:  $17,333 


Professional  Development  Grants  FY  2001 


Organization/Individual,  Project  Title  Awarded 

Celeste  River,  Photoshop  Class .  $550 

Corianne  Malloy,  Plein-Aire  Workshop .  $475 

Counting  Coup  Indian  Arts  Cooperative,  Arts  Extension  Service  2001  Winter  Program 

in  Arts/Nonprofit  Management . $1,000 

Dillon  Junior  Fiddlers,  In-residence  Master  Class  Study  in  Fiddling  with  Dick  and  Lisa  Barrett  $850 

Great  Falls  Civic  Center,  Western  Arts  Alliance  Annual  Conference .  $750 

Joanne  Wilke,  Livingston  Writer’s  Workshop . $100 

Katherine  Kramer,  Rhythm  Explosion . $3,000 


Linda  Talbott,  Photo  Plus  Expo  East  2000  .  $750 

Lisa  Berry,  NCECA  Confererence .  $750 

Matthew  Barrie,  Private  Instruction  with  Masuko  Ushioda .  $375 

Montana  Assoc  of  Weavers  &  Spinners,  Annual  Conference  . $3,000 

Montana  Mandolin  Society,  Classical  Mandolin  Society  of  America  Conference  (CMSA) ....  $1,000 

North  Valley  Music  School,  Suzuki  String  Institute . $500 

Richard  Notkin,  Nat’l  Council  on  Education  for  Ceramic  Arts  (NCECA) .  $614 

Storykeepers,  Capture  the  Essence  of  Life  Stories  Workshop .  $929 

Total  Awarded:  $14,643 
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Spokesman  for  Creative  Capital  discusses  artist  grants 


Ken  Chu  of  the  Creative  Capital  Foundation 
will  make  a  guest  appearance  from  7-8:30 
p.m.  June  25  at  the  Holtgr  Museum  of  Art,  at 
12  East  Lawrence  Street  in  Helena,  and  7-8:30 
p.m.  June  26  at  the  Art  Museum  of  Missoula, 
335  N.  Pattee.  At  both  stops,  Chu,  who  is 
program  director  for  Performing  and  Emerg¬ 
ing  Arts,  will  provide  information  to  area 
residents  about  individual  artist  grant  opportu¬ 
nities. 

Founded  in  1999,  Creative  Capital  Founda¬ 
tion  is  a  national  nonprofit  organization  that 
provides  funding  to  individual  artists  pursuing 
innovative  approaches  to  form  and  content  in 
the  media,  performing,  and  visual  arts.  In 
addition,  the  foundation  provides  funds  for 
artists  in  such  emerging  fields  as  computer- 
based  work,  experimental  literature,  and  any 
new  or  hybrid  forms. 

Creative  Capital  evolved  through  the 
support  of  22  major  funders.  During  its  first 


year,  the  organization  awarded  over  $900,000 
to  75  artists  from  16  states. 

Creative  Capital’s  upcoming  grant  cycle 
focuses  upon  the  performing  and  emerging  arts. 
The  deadline  for  proposals  is  Oct.  31,  2001. 
Artists  may  request  from  $5,000  to  $20,000  to 
fund  a  specific  project. 

The  foundation  works  in  partnership  with 
their  funded  artists,  providing  advisory  services 
and  professional  development  assistance  along 
with  financial  support.  Funded  artists  agree  to 
share  a  small  percentage  of  any  profits  gener¬ 
ated  by  their  projects  with  Creative  Capital, 
which  applies  these  funds  toward  new  grants. 
More  information  can  be  found  at  Creative 
Capital’s  website,  www.creative-capital.org. 

For  information  on  Chu’s  Helena  visit,  call 
MAC  at  406-444-6430;  for  details  on  his  stop 
in  Missoula,  call  the  Art  Museum  at  406-728- 
0447  or  at  the  Missoula  Cultural  Council  at 
406-721-9620. 


Ken  Chu  will  discuss  Creative 
Capital  in  Missoula  and  Helena. 
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Applications  due 
Aug.  1  for  tourism 
assessment  funds 

Montana  communities  interested  in 
assessing  their  tourism  potential  and 
current  tourism  activity  and  identifying 
feasible  projects  that  can  strengthen  the 
role  of  tourism  in  their  area  are  invited  to 
apply  for  the  2001/2002  session  of  the 
Community  Tourism  Assessment  Program 
(CTAP). 

Applications  should  be  submitted  to 
Travel  Montana,  Montana  Department  of 
Commerce,  by  5  p.m.,  Wednesday,  Aug.  1. 
Three  Montana  communities  will  be 
selected  for  the  next  session  of  CTAP, 

For  the  first  time  since  the  program 
began  in  1993,  Montana’s  larger  cities  are 
being  invited  to  participate  in  the  CTAP 
process.  For  the  2001/2002  session,  at  least 
one  urban  community  (larger  than  15,000 
population)  will  be  selected  to  participate 
as  a  pilot  project.  Montana’s  rural  commu¬ 
nities  (less  than  15,000  population)  will 
have  two  positions  reserved. 

CTAP  is  an  eight-month  “self  help” 
program  offered  to  Montana  communities 
by  MSU  Extension,  Travel  Montana  and 
The  University  of  Montana’s  Travel 
Research  Program.  Local  community 
action  committees  use  the  process  and  its 
facilitation  services  to  analyze  local 
resident  attitudes  about  tourism,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  current  economic  and  visitor 
profiles  of  tourism  in  the  community,  to 
identify  gaps  in  necessary  visitor  services, 
and  to  identify  affordable  projects  or 
actions  that  could  strengthen  the  role  of 
tourism  in  the  local  economy. 

CTAP  applications  are  available  by 
calling  Travel  Montana,  406-444-2654,  or 
by  downloading  the  forms  and  guidelines 
from  Travel  Montana’s  Intranet  site:  forms 
and  application  section  of  the  page  - 
travelmontana.state.mt.us/newsandupdates. 

The  CTAP  applications  will  be  reviewed 
and  scored  in  early  August,  with  the  three 
participating  communities  selected  by  mid 
month. 

The  primary  selection  criteria  for 
program  participants  include: 

•  The  community’s  ability  to  commit  a 
significant  amount  of  manpower  and 
time  to  complete  the  program’s 
analysis  and  assessment  process. 

•  A  written  narrative  expressing  the 
realistic  potential  for  developing  or 
expanding  tourism  in  the  community. 

•  The  urgency  of  need  for  a  commu¬ 
nity  assessment  caused  by  the  area’s 
changing  economy  or  other  factors. 

For  more  information,  contact  Victor 
Bjornberg  at  Travel  Montana  at  406- 
444-4366  or  e-mail  victor@visitmt.com. 


The  Capitol  as  it  looked  a  century  ago  during  the  construction  process. 


Helena  hosts  a  Capitol  Celebration 


Three  years  after  the  cornerstone  was  laid  for 
the  Montana  State  Capitol,  construction  of  the 
dome  was  beginning.  That  was  in  1901. 

In  2001,  100  years  later,  a  weekend  of 
festivities  is  planned  in  Helena  to  celebrate 
“Creating  the  Capitol:  Art  and  Architecture.” 
On  July  7-8,  there  will  be  several  free  activities 
occurring  simultaneously.  Hourly  tours  of  the 
newly  restored  and  refurbished  building  are 
scheduled  daily  from  9  a.m.-4  p.m. 

Both  days  will  feature  a  special  lecture, 
“Paintings  in  the  Capitol:  Thereby  Hangs  A 
Tale,”  by  Patricia  M.  Burnham  of  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  at  Austin.  A  traveling  exhibition 
titled  “Where  Freedom  Speaks:  200  Years  of 
the  United  States  Capitol”  will  be  on  display  - 
its  only  venue  in  Montana  -  accompanied  by  a 
video  titled  “Place  of  Resounding  Deeds”  with 
commentary  by  former  U.S.  Congressman  Pat 
Williams. 

At  noon  on  Saturday,  an  old  tradition  will  be 
renewed  with  a  statewide  parade.  Dubbed  the 
“Treasures  of  the  State  Parade,”  this  year’s 
theme  is  “Promoting  Pride  in  Montana’s  People 
and  Places.”  Entries  from  Montana’s  many 
Fourth  of  July  parades  are  encouraged  to 
converge  in  Helena  following  their  hometown 
appearances. 

People  can  perform  or  produce  a  special 
entry  as  well.  A  toll-free  number,  800-743- 
5362,  is  available  for  information  on  the  parade 
event. 

Next  year,  when  the  centennial  re-dedication 
of  the  statehouse  will  take  place,  it  is  hoped 
there  will  be  entries  from  every  county  and 
city. 

The  Montana  Capitol  Restoration  Foundation 
is  also  organizing  a  family-oriented  picnic  and 
an  ice-cream  social  late  Saturday  afternoon. 
Music,  games  for  children  and  other  entertain¬ 
ment  are  on  tap.  That  evening,  a  street  dance 


Art  historian  Patricia  Burnham 
will  discuss  “Paintings  in  the 
Capitol”  July  7-8. 


has  been  tentatively  scheduled  for  the 
Capitol  complex  area. 

Commemorative  items  relating  to  the 
Capitol  also  will  be  on  sale,  as  part  of  the 
Foundation’s  fundraising  efforts  to  support 
the  restoration  program. 

Across  the  street  from  the  Capitol,  the 
museums  and  galleries  in  the  Montana  State 
Historical  Society  will  be  open  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Cur¬ 
rently,  two  temporary  and  three  ongoing 
exhibits  are  being  featured. 

“The  weekend  of  July  7-8  promises  lots 
of  opportunities  for  learning  and  enjoyment 
in  the  Capital  City,”  said  Former  First  Lady 
Betty  Babcock,  president  of  the  Foundation. 

“We  invite  everyone  in  the  state  to 
participate,”  she  adds. 


Oil  painting 
restoration 
available  in 
Bozeman 

Howard 
Friedland,  who 
has  been 
professionally 
trained  to  repair 
and  recondition 
paintings,  now 
offers  these 
services  in 
Bozeman. 

Friedland  has 
repaired  relics 
and  new  paint¬ 
ings  for  collec¬ 
tors,  art  dealers 
and  museums  in 
New  Mexico.  He 
recently  began  to 
offer  these  same 
services  in 
Bozeman. 

According  to 
Friedland, 
paintings  that 
have  tears,  rips, 
punctures, 
chipped  or 
peeling  paint  or 
yellowed  varnish 
can  be  repaired 
using  time-tested 
traditional 
methods. 

For  more 
information,  call 
406-586-4484. 
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Guide  offers 
ADA  tips 

The  Step  by 
Step  Guide  to 
Accessible  Arts  in 
California  offers 
tips  on  develop¬ 
ing  a  plan  to 
bring  organiza¬ 
tions  into 
compliance  with 
the  Americans 
with  Disabilities 
Act. 

The  guide, 
which  was 
developed  by  the 
National  Arts  and 
Disability  Center 
at  UCLA,  also 
helps  arts  groups 
broaden  their 
audiences  by 
actively  including 
people  with 
disabilities. 

The  complete 
guide  is  available 
online  at 
nadc.ucla.edu/ 
conference.html 
or  by  calling 
310-794-1141. 


aw  and  the  Art  World 


Readers  concerned  about  buyer 


by  Bill  Frazier  ©2000 

Several  readers  have  called  me  about  invita¬ 
tions  they  have  received  to  various  charitable  or 
commercial  auctions  where  the  matter  of  a 
buyer's  premium  was  mentioned.  Typically  one 
is  invited  to  an  auction,  often  with  the  payment 
of  a  fee  or  ticket  purchase.  Maybe  you  get  to 
meet  some  artists,  get  a  dinner  or  picnic,  Jah 
early  viewing  of  the  art  work  or  other  benefits. 
Then,  you  are  informed  that  if  you  buy  an  item, 
you  will  be  charged  an  extra  10  percent  of  the 
purchase  price  as  a  “buyer’s  premium,”  which 
in  the  case  of  certain  charitable  organizations,  is 
then  classified  by  the  organization  as  a  “dona¬ 
tion.” 

Is  it  a  donation?  NO! 

First,  let’s  assume  that  the  invitation  is  from  a 
nonprofit  organization,  museum,  art  show,  etc. 
For  anything  to  be  deductible,  it  must  also  be  a 
tax-exempt  organization,  a  status  defined  and 
conferred  by  the  I.R.S.  For  something  then  to  be 
deductible  for  tax  purposes,  the  payment  must 
be  a  donation,  i.e.,  voluntary.  If  it  is  a  required 
payment,  it  is  not  voluntary  and  thus  not  a 
donation  and  therefore  not  deductible  for 
charitable  purposes. 

This  is  so  regardless  of  what  the  invitation 
says.  As  long  as  the  “premium”  is  required  or 
demanded,  it  is  not  voluntary  and  is  not  a 
donation.  For  there  to  be  a  donation,  there  must 
be  an  intent  to  donate,  that  is,  to  give  a  gift. 

In  the  case  of  a  charitable  auction,  the  buyer 
would  have  to  be  in  a  position  to  convince  the 
I.R.S.  that  he  intended  to  pay  more  than  the  fair 
market  value  of  an  item.  Many  would  argue  that 
this  is  simply  riot  a  realistic  view  of  most 
buyers.  Charitable  art  shows,  museums  and 
other  non-profit  organizations  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  give  correct  information  to  their  donors, 
customers  and  patrons.  This  notice  on  invita¬ 
tions  that  the  premium  is  deductible  as  a 
donation  is  misleading  and  incorrect,  and  in  my 
opinion,  bad  pplicy. 

According  to  comments  made  to  me  by  many 
collectors  -  the  buyers  -  they  simply  will  no 
longer  attend  auctions,  shows  or  other  selling 
functions  where  this  policy  is  in  place. 

Here  is  where  this  kind  of  misinformation 
creates  problems  both  for  the  buyer  and  the 
organization.  If  the  buyer  relies  on  this  incorrect 
tax  information  and  claims  the  deduction,  he 
may  be  audited  and  be  liable  for  both  penalties 
and  interest  on  the  amount  claimed.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  organization,  at  the  least  there 
will  be  some  bad  PR  and  a  disgruntled  “donor.” 

According  to  the  I.R.S.,  a  premium  charged 


on  a  sale  would  be  considered  the  same  as  an 
admission  fee,  gift-shop  sale  or  ticket.  It  is  part  of 
the  sales  price,  not  voluntary,  and  therefore  not 
tax  deductible.  Many  collectors,  patrons,  and  art- 
show  buyers  wish  that  the  museums  and  shows 
would  recognize  this  and  discontinue  the  practice. 

This  premium  issue  was  discussed  in  this 
column  several  years  ago  from  a  different 
perspective.  The  point  raised  at  that  time  was  that 
the  artist  does  not  share  in  the  premium.  Where 
the  premium  is  a  part  of  the  sales  price,  and  not  a 
donation,  should  not  the  artist  benefit  also  if  the 
fee  is  going  to  be  charged?  This  is  especially  so 
where  the  organization  is  already  receiving  from 
thirty-  to  fifty-percent  of  the  auction  price 
anyway.  And  often,  at  these  charitable  auctions 
the  art  work  is  donated  by  the  artist,  so  why  add 
an  additional  charge  on  top? 

This  is  somewhat  different  in  the  case  of  a 
commercial  gallery  conducting  an  auction  and 
requiring  a  premium.  In  this  situation,  there  is  no 
representation  that  any  part  of  the  sales  price  is 
deductible.  If  the  gallery  wishes  to  add  an 
additional  fee,  it  may  do  so,  but  again  the 
question  is  raised  as  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the 
artist  may  benefit  from  the  additional  portion  of 
the  sales  price.  The  artist  will  get  his  share  of  the 
actual  sale  or  auction  price,  but  not  of  the  ten- 
percent  premium.  Many  artists  object,  but  are  not 
in  a  strong  enough  economic  position  to  have  an 
impact.  Many  buyers  may  object,  but  their 
recourse  is  to  not  buy  or  participate  in  the 
auction. 

As  a  matter  of  background,  this  practice  began 
with  some  of  the  large  international  auction 
houses,  but  they  charged  substantially  smaller 
sales  commissions  to  begin  with.  So,  many 
charitable  and  commercial  auctions  around  the 
country  perhaps  misunderstood  the  practice  and 
are  trying  to  have  it  both  ways. 

Some  thoughts 

In  recent  issues  of  State  of  the  Arts,  there  have 
been  articles  about  contracts  and  contract 
interpretation.  Please  realize  that  there  is  usually 
little  a  lawyer  can  do  for  you  if  you  sign  and 
return  a  contract  before  you  consult  the  lawyer.  It 
is  surprising  how  often  this  happens. 

Review  the  contract  with  the  lawyer,  feel  free 
to  express  your  concerns  and  reservations  and 
seek  advice  before,  not  after.  Remember  that 
most  contracts  are  negotiable  before,  not  after, 
they  are  signed. 

If  an  artist  wishes  to  reproduce  his  artwork, 
arrangements  should  be  made  before  the  work  is 
sold.  It  is  often  difficult  to  retrieve  the  painting 
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from  the  buyer  once  it  has  left  the  possession 
of  the  artist  or  his  gallery.  An  agreement  can 
often  be  made  with  a  buyer,  but  it  is  a  better 
practice  to  complete  the  photography,  or  other 
printing  technology,  of  the  piece  before 
selling  it.  , 

I  also  mentioned  in  a  recent  column  that 
auctions  occur  “with  reserve”  and  “without 
reserve.”  The  artist  must  make  this  designa¬ 
tion  before  the  auction,  not  during  or  after. 
This  is  very  important  for  many  reasons.  Two 
of  the  more  important  ones  are  the  protection 
of  the  artist’s  investment  in  his  own  work  and 
the  recognition  that  market  value  is  often  set 
by  auction  prices. 

The  I.R.S.  presumes  that  an  auction  price  is 
the  market  value.  While  this  rrfay  not  be  the 
case  actually,  it  is  important  professionally  to 
the  artist  in  protecting  his  work  and  his 
collectors’  investments. 

Watch  for  a  new  bill  before  the  United 
States  Congress  to  give  to  artists  a  charitable 
tax  deduction  for  the  donation  of  their  own  art 
work.  This  bill  applies  only  tojartists.  It  would 
be  of  more  benefit  and  receive  greater  support 
if  it  applied  to  all  persons  donating  their  own 
work  and  time,  and  would  probably  be  more 
likely  to  pass,  but  from  the  public-policy 
standpoint  of  encouraging  artists'  donations  to 
museums  it  should  receive  broad  support. 


Legislature  extends  Endowment  Tax  Credit 


Montanans  who  make  contributions  to  the 
permanent  endowments  of  Montana 
charities  will  receive  a  tax  credit  for  six 
more  years  through  new  legislation  extend¬ 
ing  and  modifying  Montana’s  Endowment 
Tax  Credit,  signed  into  law  on  April  12  by 
Governor  Judy  Martz. 

“The  tax  credit  allows  individual  donors 
to  pay  less  in  Montana  income  taxes  by 
giving  a  qualifying  planned  gift  to  a  Mon¬ 
tana  charitable  endowment.  A  corporation, 
partnership  or  limited  liability  company  may 
also  receive  the  credit  by  making  an  outright 
gift,”  according  to  Susan  Talbot  of 
Missoula,  chair  of  the  Governor’s  Task 
Force  on  Endowed  Philanthropy.  “While  the 
Legislature  extended  the  credit  until 
December  31,  2007,  it  also  reduced  the 
incentive  because  of  budgetary  constraints,” 
Talbot  said. 

The  Governor’s  Task  Force  on  Endowed 


Philanthropy  estimates  that  $1 15  million  in 
contributions  will  be  made  to  the  endow¬ 
ments  of  Montana  nonprofit  organizations  as 
a  result  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  tax 
credit,  which  was  established  in  1997.  An 
additional  $147  million  is  projected  to  be 
contributed  during  the  six-year  extension. 

Beginning  Jan.  1,  2002,  the  incentive  for 
planned  gifts  is  40%  of  qualifying  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  Montana  charitable  endowment, 
up  to  a  maximum  $10,000  tax  credit,  per 
year,  per  individual.  A  corporation,  partner¬ 
ship  or  limited  liability  company  receives  a 
credit  of  20%  of  an  outright  gift  to  an 
endowment  for  the  same  maximum  tax 
credit. 

In  addition,  the  Legislature  placed  time 
limitations  on  the  following  types  of  eligible 
planned  gifts:  charitable  remainder  trusts, 
charitable  gift  annuities,  and  deferred  gift 
annuities. 


Until  Dec.  31,  2001,  the  incentive  for 
planned  gifts  is  50%  of  qualifying  contribu¬ 
tions,  up  to  a  maximum  $10,000  tax  credit 
per  individual,  and  a  credit  of  equal  size  for 
a  corporation,  partnership  or  limited 
liability  company. 

The  Governor’s  Task  Force  on  Endowed 
Philanthropy  was  established  in  1995  by 
former  Governor  Marc  Racicot  and  is  being 
continued  by  Gov.  Martz  to  help  the  State 
of  Montana  identify,  support  and  promote 
strategies  to  build  endowed  philanthropy. 
The  Task  Force  is  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  nonprofit  sector,  the  business 
and  professional  community,  foundations 
and  community  volunteers. 

For  more  information  contact:  Montana 
Community  Foundation,  101  North  Last 
Chance  Gulch,  Suite  211,  Helena,  MT; 
406-443-8313;  e-mail:  mtcf@mt.net. 
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NEA  Chairman  Bill  Ivey  announces  resignation 


In  April,  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
Chairman  Bill  Ivey  announced  his  resignation, 
effective  Sept.  30,  2001  -  eight  months  before 
the  end  of  his  four-year  term.  Ivey  has  submitted 
a  letter  to  President  George  W.  Bush  informing 
him  of  his  decision. 

“My  hope  is  that  by  announcing  now  that  I 
will  step  down  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  the 
new  administration  will  be  able  to  move  effi¬ 
ciently  to  choose  new  leadership  for  the  NEA,” 
Ivey  stated.  “I  will  continue  to  work  aggressively 
with  this  Congress  to  complete  the  budget 
appropriations  process  for  Fiscal  Year  2002  and 
to  ensure  that  there  is  a  smooth  transition.” 

Ivey  was  unanimously  confirmed  as  NEA 
chairman  by  the  United  States  Senate  in  May 
1998.  Since  then,  he  has  developed  a  new 
strategic  plan  for  the  NEA  and  has  met  with 
more  than  250  members  of  Congress  to  discuss 
the  crucial  role  of  federal  arts  support  for  our 
nation’s  artists,  arts  organizations  and  communi¬ 
ties. 

Through  these  efforts,  Ivey  achieved  a  $7 
million  funding  increase,  the  NEA’s  first  budget 
hike  since  1992.  The  additional  funding  is 
earmarked  for  the  Challenge  America  program, 
developed  under  Ivey’s  leadership  to  support  arts 
education,  services  for  young  people,  cultural 
heritage  preservation,  community  partnerships 


NEA  Chairman  Bill  Ivey 


and  expanded  access  to  the  arts. 

“I’m  proud  of  what’s  been  accomplished 
during  my  tenure,”  Ivey  said.  “We've  brought 
NEA  grant-making  to  underserved  areas  and 
have  better  connected  young  people  with  the 


arts.  Today,  our  partners  in  and  out  of 
government  see  the  NEA  for  what  it  is  -  a 
major  public  policy  asset.” 

Beginning  in  October,  Ivey  plans  to  take 
some  time  to  reflect  on  all  he  has  learned  as 
Chairman.  “This  will  be  my  first  real  break 
from  work  in  30  years,”  he  said.  “I’m  going 
to  relax,  begin  several  book  projects  and  get 
ready  to  take  on  some  new  challenges  right 
after  the  first  of  the  year.” 

A  folklorist  and  musician,  Ivey  is  a 
staunch  protector  of  America’s  living 
cultural  heritage  and  a  forceful  voice  on 
national  arts  policy.  As  chairman,  he  has 
traveled  extensively,  giving  over  100 
speeches  and  meeting  with  leaders  and 
representatives  of  cultural,  business, 
education  and  civic  groups  including  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  Rotary  Clubs. 

From  1971  to  1998,  Ivey  was  director  of 
the  Country  Music  Foundation,  an  accred¬ 
ited  nonprofit  education  and  research  center 
in  Nashville.  He  is  the  first  NEA  chairman 
who  has  developed  and  run  a  nonprofit 
cultural  organization.  Also  a  teacher  and 
writer,  Ivey  holds  degrees  in  history, 
folklore  and  ethnomusicology. 


Eight  Montana  organizations  receive  NEA  grants 


Eight  Montana  organizations  plus  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council  received  $589,000  in  grants 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
during  the  second  major  funding  round  of 
FY  2001. 

The  NEA  awarded  nearly  42  percent  of  its 
grant-making  budget  to  state  and  regional  art 
agencies  across  the  country.  Among  those,  the 
Arts  Council  received  $515,000  to  support  its 
partnership  agreements. 

Recipients  of  NEA  Grants  to  Organizations 
include: 

•  Alberta  Bair  Theater  in  Billings  -  $6,000  to 
support  an  arts  education  program  that  offers 
performances  for  local,  rural  and  tribal  students, 
as  well  as  professional  development  for  teachers. 


Deadline  nears  for 
Folk  Arts  Initiative 

Applications  are  due  this  fall  for 
another  round  of  Folk  and  Traditional 
Arts  Infrastructure  Initiatives. 

This  initiative  advances  the  NEA’s 
goal  to  honor,  assist,  encourage  and 
present  those  artists  and  forms  of  artistic 
expression  and  practice  that  reflect  the 
many  cultural  traditions  that  make  up 
our  nation. 

For  FY  2002,  the  Folk  and  Traditional 
Arts  Infrastructure  Initiative  will  support 
up  to  12  start-up  folk-arts  positions  at 
local  arts  agencies  and  community-based 
cultural  organizations.  Priority  will  be 
given  to  professional  folk-arts  positions 
that  address  the  needs  of  previously 
underserved  geographic  or  cultural 
communities. 

Positions  should  have  the  potential  to 
become  self-sustaining  within  three 
years.  Grant  funds  may  not  be  used  to 
assume  the  costs  of  existing  positions. 

Organizations  that  are  interested  in 
applying  for  this  pilot  initiative  must 
consult  with  the  Folk  and  Traditional 
Arts  staff  at  202-682-5678  or 
202-682-5726  prior  to  Aug.  31,  2001. 
Applications  must  be  postmarked  by 
Oct.  1,  2001,  with  announcments  made 
in  March  of  2002. 


•  Missoula  Children’s  Theatre  -  $10,000 
for  the  theatre’s  week-long  residency  pro¬ 
grams,  offered  to  rural  children  nationwide. 

•  Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Associa¬ 
tion  -  $8,000  to  support  its  exhibit  touring 
program  and  annual  professional  training 
conference. 

•  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities/ 
Center  for  the  Book  -  $10,000  to  support  the 
second  annual  Montana  Festival  of  the  Book, 
held  Sept.  6-8  in  Missoula. 

•  Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman  - 
$7,000  for  a  visiting  artist  series,  “Figurative 
Art  in  the  21st  Century.”  Artists  Manuel  Neri 
and  Bill  Viola  and  critic  Donald  Kuspit  will 
address  the  figure  in  contemporary  art. 


A  web  resource,  launched  last  year  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  is  designed 
to  help  nonprofit  arts  organizations  identify 
potential  sources  of  federal  support  for 
cultural  programs.  “Cultural  Funding:  Federal 
Opportunties”  (www.arts.gov/federal.html) 
includes  listings  of  federal  agencies  with  a 
history  of  funding  arts-related  projects.  The 
site  also  features  descriptions  of  these 
projects,  links,  reference  tools  and  tips  on 
navigating  specific  federal  funding  sources. 

The  listings  currently  include  more  than  100 
federal  programs  and  170  project  examples 
showcasing  arts  programs  that  have  been 
supported  by  federal  dollars  at  the  national, 
regional,  state  and  local  levels. 

Cultural  Funding:  What  It  Is  ... 

A  resource  intended  to  point  out  an  array  of 
funding  opportunites  supported  by  federal 
dollars.  At  the  core  of  this  resource  are 
examples  of  funded  cultural  programs. 


•  Montana  Transport  Company  -  $5,000 
to  support  a  tour  of  the  dance  performance 
"Moving  Words”  among  elementary  schools 
in  Montana  and  Idaho. 

•  Montana  Repertory  Theatre  -  $10,000 
to  support  theater  residencies  in  small  and 
underserved  communities  throughout  the 
state.  The  Montana  Arts  Adventure  Tour 
will  perform  two  plays  of  social  and 
political  significance  with  a  mixed  company 
of  student  and  professional  actors. 

•  YMCA  of  Billings  -  $18,000  for 
“Finding  Common  Ground  in  an  Uncom¬ 
mon  Land,”  a  rural  outreach  program  that 
offers  a  writer-led  reading  program  for 
adults  and  in-school  workshops  for  students. 


Information  provided  with  each  example 
includes: 

•  The  name  and  contact  information  of 
the  organization, 

•  A  description  of  the  funded  activity, 

•  The  year  it  was  funded  and  the  amount, 

•  A  description  of  the  federal  source  of 
the  funds  with  website  information,  and 

•  A  “money  trail”  showing  how  the 
dollars  made  their  way  from  the  federal 
source  to  the  local  organization. 

Cultural  Funding:  What  It  Is  Not ... 

This  is  not  a  definitive,  comprehensive 
resource.  There  are  many  examples  of 
federally  funded  cultural  activities  that  the 
NEA  does  not  know  about.  Not  all  relevant 
federal  funding  opportunities  are  included, 
and  due  to  changes  in  the  federal  budget, 
there  may  have  been  changes  in  some  of 
the  funding  programs  that  have  been 
included. 


Cultural  Funding:  Federal  Opportunities 

www.  arts,  gov/federal,  h  t  m  I 

A  new  web  resource  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

.because  funding  for  the  arts  comes  in  alt  shapes  and  sizes 


Funding  website  identifies  funding  sources 
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NEA 

expands 

“Toolsite” 

"Lessons 
Learned:  A 
Planning 
Toolsite"  is  a 
planning  resource 
on  the  NEA’s 
website. 

This  “toolsite” 
has  recently  been 
expanded  to 
include  22  new 
arts  management 
case  studies 
focusing  on  a 
wide  range  of 
disciplines  and 
organizations. 

The  studies, 
written  by  noted 
arts  administra¬ 
tors,  consultants 
and  writers,  focus 
on  such  topics 
as: 

•  Minority 
audience 
development 

•  Capital 
campaigns 

•  Strategic 
planning 

•  Community 
partnerships 

•  Social 

entrepreneurism 

•  Fiscal  crises 

If  you're 

interested  in 
reading  about 
these  case 
studies,  please 
go  to 

www.arts.gov/ 

pub/Lessons/. 
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Lewis  &  Clark 
Bicentennial 
planning  gets 
underway 

The  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition 
Bicentennial  is 
taking  shape 
through  the 
efforts  of  a 
federal  inter¬ 
agency  task  force 
and  the  National 
Lewis  and  Clark 
Bicentennial 
Council. 

Together, 
these  two 
coalitions  are 
coordinating  the 
efforts  of  state 
bicentennial 
councils  and  their 
local  federal  and 
state  partners.  A 
state  tourism 
study  estimates 
that  between 
10-18  million 
visitors  are 
expected  to  visit 
Montana 
between  2005 
and  2006. 

Cultural  and 
heritage  organi¬ 
zations  interested 
in  developing 
projects  for  the 
bicentennial 
should  consult 
the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Bicenten¬ 
nial  Funding 
Sourcebook, 
which  lists 
existing  sources 
of  federal,  state 
and  philanthropic 
support  for 
bicentennial 
projects.  For 
details,  visit 
www.doi.gov/ 
sourcebook. 

Another  source 
of  funding  is  the 
National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts’ 
Challenge 
America  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is 
awarding 
matching  grants 
of  $5, 000- 
SI  0,000  for 
cultural  tourism, 
planning  or 
inventories  of 
cultural  re¬ 
sources.  To  learn 
more,  visit 
www.arts.gov. 


Building  on  the  Past,  Traveling  to  the  Future 
Edited  by  Dan  Costello  and  Lisa  Schamess 
Published  in  2001  by  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 

Preservation  and  the  Federal  Highway 

Administration 

The  second  edition  of  “A  Preservationist’s  Guide  to  the 
Federal  Transportation  Enhancement  Provision”  profiles  27 
projects  in  19  states  that  illustrate  how  these  federal  funds  have 
been  tapped  to  support  community  and  regional  goals. 

More  than  $600  million  in  federal  funds  are  distributed  to  the 
states  each  year  for  transportation  enhancements,  making  this 
program  the  single  largest  source  of  federal  funding  for  historic 
preservation  projects. 

The  book  is  designed  to  encourage  more  and  better  historic 
preservation  project  applications.  It  provides  an  overview  of 
enhancements,  explains  the  critical  role  of  state  transportation 
agencies,  and  offers  a  wealth  of  practical  advice  about  develop¬ 
ing  and  promoting  successful  projects. 

To  order  a  free  copy  of  the  book,  fax  a  request  to  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  at  202-588-6038  or  e-mail 
policy@nthp.org. 

Histories  of  Community-Based  Art  Education 

Edited  by  Kristin  Congdon,  Doug  Blandy  and 

Paul  Bolin 

Published  in  May  2001  by  the  National  Art  Education 

Association,  Reston,  VA 
$25  ($20  for  NAEA  members) 

What  stories  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of  who  we  are?  What 
tales  from  our  past  have  shaped  and  continue  to  form  our  lives 
today? 

Histories  of  Community-Based  Art  Education  explores 
stories,  experiences,  teaching  methods  and  cultural  groups 
whose  histories  have  not  been  fully  explored,  documented  or 
appreciated. 

These  histories  are  often  associated  with  children,  youth  and 
adults  coming  together  in  formal  and  informal  cultural  organi¬ 
zations,  which  can  serve  as  spaces  for  public  discourse  about  art 
and  other  issues  of  mutual  concern. 

To  order  the  208-page  publication,  call  800-299-8321  or  visit 
the  website,  www.naea-reston.org/publications. 
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A  Statement  of  Public 
Support  for  Arts  and 
Humanities 

SPONSOR:  MACo  Executive  Board 
RECOMMENDATION:  Do  Pass 
ADOPTED:  Annual  Conference,  Sept,  29,  1999 
REAFFIRMED:  Annual  Conference,  Havre,  MT, 

Sept.  27,  2000 

Statement  of  Intent 

Montana  counties  support  the  increase  of  county 
government  visibility  and  vocal  support  of  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  which  all  too  often  are  overlooked  in  terms 
of  the  benefits  they  provide  to  communities.  Public 
support  is  important  because  if  formally  recognizes  the 
value  to  citizens. 

WHEREAS,  the  Arts  and  Humanities  are  vital 
contributors  to  economic  development  and  prosperity  of 
the  State  of  Montana  in  general,  and  to  communities 
and  families  in  particular;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Arts  and  Humanities  provide  jobs  and 
expand  our  tax  base,  and  thereby  help  lighten  the  tax 
burden  on  all  Montana  households;  and 

WHEREAS,  public  support  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
enhances  community  development,  promotes  cultural 
planning,  stimulates  business  development,  spurs 
urban  renewal,  attracts  new  businesses  and  improves 
the  overall  quality  of  life  in  our  communities;  and 

WHEREAS,  public  support  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
enhances  tourism  that  plays  an  increasing  role  in  the 
economic  growth  of  travel  and  tourism  and  community 
revitalization;  and 

WHEREAS,  public  support  for  prevention  and 
intervention  programs  center  on  art,  recreation  and 
education  have  proved  successful  at  reducing  juvenile 
crime  and  enhancing  academic  performance  among 
youth  at  risk; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the 
Montana  Association  of  Counties  recognizes  the  vital 
role  that  the  Arts  and  Humanities  play  in  our  economy 
and  lives,  and  encourages  all  elected  and  appointed 
officials  to  strengthen  their  public  support  for  them. 

Cultural  organizations  statewide  are  urged  to  use  the 
following  resolution  to  build  stronger  bridges  with  your 
county  government. 

-  Montana  Arts  Council 


Eight  steps  to  transforming  your  organization 


1.  Establishing  a  sense  of  urgency 

•  Examining  market  and  competitive  realities 

•  Identifying  and  discussing  crises,  potential 
crises,  or  major  opportunities 

2.  Forming  a  powerful  guiding 
coalition 

•  Assembling  a  group  with  enough  power  to 
lead  the  change  effort 

•  Encouraging  the  group  to  work  together  as 
a  team 

3.  Creating  a  vision 

•  Using  every  vehicle  possible  to 
communicate  the  new  vision  and  strategies 

•  Teaching  new  behaviors  by  the  example  of 
the  guiding  coalition 

4.  Communicating  the  vision 

•  Using  every  vehicle  possible  to 


communicate  the  new  vision  and  strategies 

•  Teaching  new  behaviors  by  the  example  of 
the  guiding  coalition 

5.  Empowering  others  to  act  on  the 
vision 

•  Getting  rid  of  obstacles  to  change 

•  Changing  systems  or  structures  that  seriously 
undermine  the  vision 

•  Encouraging  risk-taking  and  nontraditional 
ideas,  activities,  and  actions 

6.  Planning  for  and  creating  short¬ 
term  wins 

•  Planning  for  visible  performance 
improvements 

•  Creating  those  improvements 

•  Recognizing  and  rewarding  employees 
involved  in  the  improvements 


7.  Consolidating  improvements 
and  producing  more  change 

•  Using  increased  credibility  to  change 
systems,  structures,  and  policies  that  don’t 
fit  the  vision. 

•  Hiring,  promoting,  and  developing 
employees  who  can  implement  the  vision 

•  Reinvigorating  the  process  with  new 
projects,  themes,  and  change  agents 

8.  Institutionalizing  new 
approaches 

•  Articulating  the  connections  between  the 
new  behaviors  and  corporate  success 

•  Developing  the  means  to  ensure  leadership 
development  and  succession 

-  reprinted  from  National  Arts 
Stabilization  Journal 
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Blackfeet  artist's  work  promotes  tribal  arts  festival 


Blackfeet  artist  Jackie  Larson  Bread 
was  named  this  year’s  promotional  artist 
for  Northern  Plains  Tribal  Arts  2001, 
Sept.  27-30  in  Sioux  Fails,  SD.  The 
annual  gathering  includes  a  juried  art 
show  and  sale,  free  presentations  by  art 
experts.  Market  Days  and  a  powwow. 

“Many  Horses,”  a  man’s  “mirror  bag” 
by  Bread,  adorns  posters  and  promotional 
materials  for  the  event.  The  artist,  who 
resides  in  Browning,  also  won  the  Best  of 
Tribal  Arts  Award  in  2000  for  her 
contemporary  beadwork  (the  same  image 
that’s  being  used  to  promote  this  year’s 
show)  and  a  first  prize  for  an  untitled 
beaded  medallion. 

Bread,  who  grew  up  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation  and  first  learned  beading 
from  her  grandmother,  has  garnered 

“Many  Horses”  by  Jackie  Larson  Bread 


numerous  awards  for  her  traditional  and 
contemporary  beadwork.  A  traditional 
beadwork  collaboration  between  Bread  and 
Jackie  Parsons,  titled  “Grandma’s  Gift,” 
won  Governor’s  Best  of  Show. 

Other  Montanans  who  took  top  prizes  in 
last  year’s  show  include: 

•  Blackfeet  member  Leonda  Fast  Buffalo 
Horse,  who  won  first  prize  for  her  porcu¬ 
pine  quillwork  hairpiece. 

•  Lyle  Omeasoo,  a  member  of  the 
Blackfeet,  who  took  first  prize  for  his 
acrylic  painting,  “Grampa.” 

•  Alden  Archambault,  Jr.,  a  Standing 
Rock  Lakota,  who  received  a  first  prize  for 
his  watercolor,  “Little  Badgers  Honor.” 

•  Webb  Pepion,  Jr.,  a  Blackfeet  member, 
who  took  first  prize  for  his  sculpture 
“Range  Horses.” 

For  more  details  on  the  event,  call 
American  Indian  Services  at  800-658-4797. 


Arts  play  role  in  the  new  economy 


During  the  last  30  years,  the  U.S.  has  shifted 
from  a  manufacturing  economy  to  one  whose 
primary  products  are  technology  and  intellec¬ 
tual  capital. 

However,  this  “new  economy”  is  not  all 
computers  and  cell  phones.  It  is  also  marked  by 
increased  global  competition,  internationally 
connected  business  cycles,  new  methods  of 
personnel  management,  heightened  investment 
in  education  and  broadened  partnerships. 

Changes  in  the  economy  will  produce  a  new 
type  of  worker  with  different  values  -  which 
will  have  profound  effects  on  communities 
across  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  is  that 
workers  will  become  more  mobile.  Roughly 
one  third  of  adults  in  their  20s  changed 
residences  in  1997.  Among  teenagers  15-19, 
only  one  quarter  expect  to  live  in  their  home¬ 
towns  when  they  get  older. 

Staffing  structures  and  locations  for  compa¬ 
nies  will  change  -  with  the  aid  of  the  internet 
and  advanced  telecommunications  equipment. 
Small  companies  are  expected  to  provide  60% 
of  all  new  jobs  through  2005.  With  an  ability  to 
operate  virtually  anywhere,  these  businesses 
will  further  this  change.  Future  workers  will 
not  necessarily  need  to  move  to  get  a  job  but 
will  be  able  to  live  and  work  where  they  want. 

The  traditional  model  of  attracting  residents 
to  a  city  or  town  based  on  employment  oppor- 

New  Orleans  helps 

New  Orleans,  home  of  Louis  Armstrong, 

Louis  Prima  and  jazz  itself,  wants  its  musicians 
to  become  homeowners. 

A  new  city-sponsored  plan  will  use  $1.5 
million  to  provide  houses  and  low-interest 
loans  to  the  city’s  working  musicians.  Called 
the  New  Orleans  Musicians’  Housing  Initiative, 
the  program  was  conceived  by  members  of  the 
New  Orleans  Jazz  &  Heritage  Foundation,  host 
of  the  city’s  massive  spring  music  festival. 

“In  New  Orleans,  we  view  ourselves  as  the 
guardians  of  jazz  music,  and  we  want  to 
promote  and  preserve  that  New  Orleans 
sound,”  said  Michael  Bagneris,  a  civil  court 
judge  and  president  of  the  jazz  foundation. 

“The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  assist  the 
musicians  with  the  necessities  of  life,  such  as 
shelter.  That  will  help  preserve  their  artistry.” 

The  program  is  open  to  all  working  musi¬ 
cians  in  New  Orleans;  artists  may  also  qualify. 

The  jazz  foundation  is  putting  up  $25,000  for 
down-payments  on  the  first  10  homes  in  the 
program.  A  nonprofit  subsidiary  of  Hibernia 
Bank  will  provide  about  $1.5  million  to  build 
the  homes  or  renovate  existing  ones. 


Arts  organizations  will 
play  a  key  role  in 
enhancing  the  cultural 
climate  of  communities 

tunities  may  be  shifting.  In  the  future,  the 
quality  of  life  that  states  and  communities 
provide  will  become  an  increasingly  important 
element  in  attracting  residents,  and  the  arts  are 
an  important  part  of  that  equation.  In  a  1997 
survey  by  the  Business  Committee  for  the  Arts, 
the  top  reason  cited  by  businesses  for  support¬ 
ing  the  arts  was  to  “enhance  the  quality  of  life 
in  operating  communities.” 

University  of  North  Carolina  professor  John 
D.  Kasarda  notes  that  “cultural  amenities, 
consumption  opportunities,  climate,  the 
availability  of  good  outdoor  recreation  and 
even  the  quality  of  restaurants  are  prime  factors 
for  members  of  this  technocratic  class  as  they 
choose  where  to  live.”  Arts  organizations,  on 
both  local  and  state  levels,  will  play  a  key  role 
in  enhancing  the  cultural  climate  of  communi¬ 
ties  and  attracting  residents  to  live  and  work 
their  communities.  For  state  rankings  in  the 
new  economy,  visit  www.neweconomy 
index.org.  -  NASAA  Notes 

artists  buy  homes 

Willie  Spears,  a  Hibernia  executive  vice 
president,  said  many  of  the  homes  will  be  in 
Treme,  a  historically  black  neighborhood  that 
borders  the  French  Quarter. 

Dryades  Savings  Bank  and  Hibernia,  both 
of  New  Orleans,  will  provide  the  musicians 
and  artists  with  their  first  mortgages.  The  city 
will  provide  so-called  “soft  second”  mort¬ 
gages  -  deferred  loans  that  will  be  forgiven  if 
the  buyer  stays  in  the  house  for  10  years. 

Most  of  the  mortgages  will  be  $60,000  or 
less. 

Mr.  Bagneris  said  the  idea  for  the  program 
grew  out  of  a  similar  jazz  program  that  helps 
musicians  pay  for  health  care.  Paperwork  for 
the  health-care  clinic  revealed  that  few 
musicians  owned  homes. 

“There  is  an  obvious  need  for  this  pro¬ 
gram,”  Mr.  Bagneris  said.  “Musicians’ 
incomes  are  so  erratic,  it’s  difficult  for  them 
to  go  in  and  qualify  for  a  mortgage.” 

-  Doug  Simpson,  Associated  Press 

(Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  Montana  had  a 
similar  program  for  artists  and  musicians?) 


Once  again,  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art  in 
Helena  is  selling  raffle  tickets  to  a  “cool 
car”  during  its  annual  “Cruisin’  for  the 
Arts”  fundraiser.  This  year’s  specimen  is 
a  limited  edition  2001  Chrysler  PT 
Cruiser.  Only  500  tickets  are  available  at 
$100  each.  The  winner's  name  will  be 
drawn  during  the  MiniTreatures  Auction, 
Aug.  10;  call  406-442-6400  for  details. 


Russell  Auction 
raises  $177,196 
for  museum 

Joseph  Bohler  took  the  $2,500  Best 
of  Show  award  at  the  33rd  annual 
C.M.  Russel]  Auction,  March  23-24 
in  Great  Falls.  His  watercolor  was 
titled  “Her  Gentle  Touch.” 

Other  winners  at  the  auction 
include: 

•  Artist  Choice:  Greg  Kelsey’s 
bronze,  “Little  Brother  of  War” 

•  First  Place  Exhibit  Room:  Joe 
Halko 

•  Second  Place  Exhibit  Room: 

Steve  Oiestad 

•  Third  Place  Exhibit  Room:  Karen 
Vance 

•  Best  Painting  (People’s  Choice): 
Karen  Noles,  “Pompey's  Feather” 

•  Best  Sculpture  (People’s  Choice): 
Eric  Thorsen’s  bronze,  “Sitting  Bear” 

•  Tuffy  Berg  Award  (Best  New 
Artist):  Rick  McCollum  for  his 
painting.  “Buffalo  Girl” 

This  year’s  auction,  sponsored  by 
the  Great  Falls  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion,  generated  $177,196  for  the  C.M. 
Russell  Museum.  From  1969  to  2001, 
the  auction  has  grossed  $13.5  million, 
of  which  more  than  $3.2  million  has 
gone  into  the  museum's  coffers. 

In  addition,  the  23  Quick  Draw 
artists  who  donated  time  and  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  their  paintings  raised 
$32,750  for  the  museum  this  year. 
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American 
Craft  Council 
goes  online 

The  American 
Craft  Council,  an 
organization 
devoted  to 
educating  the 
public  on  the 
value  of  craft, 
recently  went 
online. 

The  new 
website, 
www. craft 
council.org, 
provides  informa¬ 
tion  for  both  the 
general  public 
and  the  craft 
world  in  text  and 
images.  Visitors 
to  the  site  will  find 
information  on 
the  organization’s 
key  programs, 
American  Craft 
magazine,  a 
comprehensive 
library  on  20th- 
century  American 
craft,  and  a  full 
schedule  of  juried 
retail  and 
wholesale 
markets. 

In  addition,  the 
site  offers  a 
discussion  about 
the  nature  and 
definition  of  craft, 
photos,  links  to 
other  pertinent 
sites  and  a 
diversity  of  other 
resources  still 
under  develop¬ 
ment.  The 
website  was 
developed  in  part 
through  funding 
from  the  Marvin 
and  Betty  Danto 
Challenge  Grant 
for  Craft 
Information. 

For  more 
information,  visit 
the  site;  call 
212-274-0630;  or 
e-mail  Jennifer 
Hochhauser  at 
jenhoch@ 
craftcouncil.org. 
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MAC  e-mail 
list  keeps 
arts 

community 

informed 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
keeps  artists, 
educators  and 
arts  organiza¬ 
tions  informed  of 
upcoming 
opportunities  via 
e-mail. 

These 
messages 
include  informa¬ 
tion  about  grant 
deadlines, 
competitions, 
exhibition 
opportunities, 
fellowships, 
conferences, 
recent  studies 
and  articles  of 
interest. 

If  you  would 
like  to  be 
included  on  one 
or  all  of  these 
mailing  lists, 
please  send  your 
request  to 
macaie@ixi.net. 


Arts  Pros  offer 

Free  Advice  with  Arts  Pros! 

The  Montana  Arts  Council’s  Arts  Pros  Consultant  Program  allows 
artists  and  arts  administrators  throughout  Montana  to  seek  free  advice 
for  technical,  administrative,  promotional  and  other  professional 
queries. 

Who  are  Arts  Pros? 

Arts  Pros  consultants  are  professional  artists,  fund  raisers,  non¬ 
profit  organizers,  and  other  professionals  from  around  Montana.  They 
have  successfully  undergone  an  application  review  process  and  were 
selected  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  to  be  the  official  technical 
assistance  providers  for  the  agency.  The  Arts  Pros  consultants  are  paid 
by  the  Arts  Council  for  their  service  to  you. 

The  Arts  Council  welcomes  additional  applicants  to  our  impressive 
Arts  Pros  roster.  To  be  considered,  please  call  444-6430,  fax 
444-6548,  or  e-mail  mac@state.mt.gov  to  ask  for  an  application. 

How  to  use  an  Arts  Pros  consultant 

The  following  roster  should  help  to  get  you  started.  First,  look  for 
the  area  of  expertise  best  suited  to  your  specific  need.  For  example,  if 


free  advice 

you  are  thinking  of  creating  a  small,  non-profit  arts  organization, 
look  for  non-profit  development,  or  a  similar  category.  Then, 
reading  the  brief  descriptions  of  each  Arts  Pros  consultant  in  that 
category,  select  the  one  you  feel  is  most  likely  to  be  able  to  help 
you. 

Contact  the  Arts  Pros  consultant  directly.  Make  sure  to  identify 
yourself  as  an  Arts  Pros  client,  so  that  the  consultant  will  know  s/he 
can  bill  the  Arts  Council  for  his/her  service  to  you.  If  the  first  Arts 
Pros  consultant  you  contact  will  meet  your  needs,  great!  If  not,  go 
back  to  the  roster  and  try  again.  If  you  are  having  serious  difficulty 
locating  the  appropriate  consultant,  call  the  Arts  Council  for  advice. 

After  your  consultation,  the  Arts  Council  will  send  you,  the 
client,  an  evaluation  form  we  would  like  you  to  complete. 

When  is  it  appropriate  to  use 
an  Arts  Pros  consultant? 

If  you  need  help  with  a  specialized  artistic  or  business  question 
or  dilemma,  call  an  Arts  Pros  consultant  for  assistance!  It’s  that 
easy. 

However,  if  your  particular  need  is  substantial,  please  contact 
the  Arts  Council  for  a  Professional  Development  Grant  application. 


Arts  Pros  Roster 


Please  identify  your  call  as 
an  Arts  Pros  call  at  the 
beginning  of  the  consultancy 


Literature 


Photography 


Getting  Published 

Beverley  Badhorse,  Zurich 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Mona  Vanek,  Noxon 
Valerie  Harms,  Bozeman 
Research  Skills 

Mona  Vanek,  Noxon 

Book  and  Theatre/Script  Publishing  Contracts/ 
Agent  Advice 

Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Electronic  Publishing 
Valerie  Harms,  Bozeman 
Editing 

Beverley  Badhorse,  Zurich 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Mona  Vanek,  Noxon 
Book  Artist 

Connie  Landis,  Billings 
Writing  and  Publishing  Children’s  Books 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Story  Telling  for  Children  and  Adults 
Joan  Diamond,  Bozeman 
Literary  Presenting 
Corby  Skinner,  Billings 

Accounting 

Artists  and/or  Arts  Organizations 

Debbie  Frazier,  Big  Timber 

Arts  Law 

Copyright,  Licensing  and  Trademark 

Bill  Frazier,  Big  Timber 
Dorothea  Boniello,  Billings 

Contracts 

Bill  Frazier,  Big  Timber 


How  to  Photograph  Artwork,  Product 
Advertising,  Showcase  Photography 
Chris  Autio,  Missoula 
John  Barsness,  Bozeman 
Technique  and  Career  Development 
Chris  Autio,  Missoula 
Dudley  Dana,  Missoula 
Digital  Imaging 
Jim  Burton,  Helena 


3-D  Visual  Arts 

Jewelry  and  Metal-Smithing 

Ken  Bova,  Bozeman 

Ceramics:  Technique,  Career  Development, 
Materials,  Equipment 

Josh  DeWeese,  Helena 


Carolyn  Fortney,  Billings 

Robert  Harrison,  Helena 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 


George  McCauley,  Helena 
Richard  Notkin,  Helena 


Director:  Archie 
Bray  Foundation 
Handbuilding, 
Low  Fire 
Public  Sculpture 
Wood  Fire  Potter, 
Teacher  Trainer, 
Book  Arts 
Functional  Pottery 
Sculpture, 

Mold  Making 
Sculpture 


Jerry  Rankin,  Bozeman 
Ceramics:  Studio  Design  and  Construction 
George  McCauley,  Helena 
Bronze  and  Aluminum  Technique  and  Career 
Development 

Brian  Cast,  Billings 

Large  Outdoor  and  Architectural  Ceramics 
installations 

Robert  Harrison,  Helena 
Sketchbook,  Journal  and  Portfolio  Making 

Cheri  Long,  Marysville 


Visual  Arts 

Drawing 

Jerry  Rankin,  Bozeman 

Painting 

Lou  Archambault,  Helena 
Jo  Going,  Whitefish 
Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 
Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 
Alvin  Nicholls,  Libby 
Jerry  Rankin,  Bozeman 
Phoebe  Toland,  Helena 
Willem  Volkersz,  Bozeman 
Benita  Wheeler,  Great  Falls 
Papermaking 

Connie  Landis,  Billings 
Paper  Conservation 
Phoebe  Toland,  Helena 
Technique  and  Career  Development 
Ken  Bova,  Bozeman 
Gordon  McConnell,  Billings 


Folk  and  Traditional  Art 

Folk  Art  and  Outside  Art  Collection,  Exhibition, 
Publication  Advice 
Peter  Held,  Helena 
Willem  Volkersz,  Bozeman 
Weaving  Techniques  and  Career  Development 
Joanne  Hall,  Clancy 

Native  American  Art,  History  and  Issues 
Darrell  Norman,  Browning 
Susan  Stewart,  Livingston 

Miscellaneous  Visual  Arts 

Exhibition  Management  and  Collections 

Peter  Held,  Helena 
Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 
International  Travel  Funding  for  Artist 
Residencies 

Josh  DeWeese,  Helena 
George  McCauley,  Helena 
Richard  Notkin,  Helena 


Writing  Artist  Statements — Tips 

Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 
Richard  Notkin,  Helena 
Phoebe  Toland,  Helena 
Museum  and  Gallery  Artistic,  Curatorial 
and  Business  Issues 

Dudley  Dana,  Missoula 
Peter  Held,  Helena 
Gordon  McConnell,  Billings 
Artist  Resume  Preparation 
Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Catalog  Writing  for  Visual  Artists 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 

Public  Art  Application  Tips  and  Processes 

Robert  Harrison,  Helena 
Art  and  Craft  Show  Advice 
Benita  Wheeler,  Great  Falls 

Media 

Making  Video  Programming/Collecting 
Oral  Histories 

Clara  Pincus,  Bozeman 
Mona  Vanek,  Noxon 
Preparation  for  Media  Interviews 
Nancy  Herr,  Whitefish 
Film  Programming  and  Media  Issues 
Les  Benedict,  Helena 
Audio  Production  and  Engineering 
Barrett  Golding,  Bozeman 

Computer/Multimedia 

Assistance 

Computer  Consulting 

Jim  Burton,  Helena  Website 

Internet/Website  Advice 
Jim  Burton,  Helena 

Joseph  Franklin,  Helena  Music  Online 

Multimedia  Web  Development 
Barrett  Golding,  Bozeman 

Music 

Piano:  Artistic  and  Career  Development 
Stephen  Adoff,  Missoula 
Harp,  Celtic 

Velma  Cameron,  Missoula 

Conducting  and  Music  Direction  Career 
Development 

Matthew  Savery,  Bozeman 

Dance 

Touring 

Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Dance:  Technique  and  Career  Development 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 
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Arts  Pros  Directory 


name  phone  E-mail 

Adoff,  Stephen . (406)  728-8349 

Archambault,  Lou . (406)  457-8240 . ii\jwif  (aol) 

Autio,  Chris . (406)  728-5097 

Badhorse,  Beverley . (406)  357-4234 

Barsness,  John . (406)  585-9551 . jb9551@juno.com 

Benedict,  Les . (406)  442-6568 

Blumberg,  Jenifer . (406)  728-7932 . jlblumberg@aol.com 

Boniello,  Dorothea . (406)  256-1456 

Bova,  Ken . (406)  587-5062 . kbova@montana.edu 

Brown,  Janet . (605)  334-1392 . jbsoda@dtgnet.com 

Burton,  Jim . (406)449-2396 . jim@burtcom.com 

Cameron,  Velma . (406)  721-3517 

Cast,  Brian  . (406)  256-2191 . vulcan@imt.net 

Dana,  Dudley . (406)  721-3154 

Daumiller,  Marilyn . (406)  443-8313 

DeWeese,  Josh . (406)  443-3502 . archiebray@archiebray.org 

Diamond,  Joan . (406)  586-0871 

Elliot,  Ian . (406)  252-8836 . ielliot@mcn.net 

Ellwein,  Arch . (406)  482-5109 . arch@lyrea.com 

Forbes,  Donna . (406)  259-7715 

Fortney,  Carolyn  . (406)  252-6360 

Franklin,  Joseph . (406)  443-3615 . metajf@earthlink.net 

Frazier,  Bill . (406)  932-5453 

Frazier,  Debbie . (406)  932-5065 

Gilliland,  Hap . (406)  652-7598 

Going,  Jo . (406)  756-1295 

Golding,  Barrett . (406)  586-1408 . beedge@well.com 

Haines,  Joy . (406)  542-8805 . joyroad@earthlink.net 

Hall,  Joanne . (406)  442-0354 . jah@initco.net 

Hare,  Sandra . (406)  443-7169 . westafT@jobsmontana.com 

Harms,  Valerie . (406)  587-3356 . valerie@valerieharms.com 

Harrison,  Robert  . (406)  442-2019 . granitwood@aol.com 

Held,  Peter . (406)  442-6400 

Hendricks,  Joan . jhendricks@billingsclinic.org 

Herr,  Nancy . .  (406)  862-8961 . ncherr@aol.com 


Hinck,  Vranna  Sue . (406)  586-3238 . . vrannasue@imt.net 


Johnson,  Greg . (406)  243-5288 ......  mrt@selway.umt.edu 

Johnson,  Michael . (406)  721-7060 . mtscenic@montana.com 

Kaufmann,  Karen . (406)  243-2875 . kak@marsweb.com 

Landis,  Connie  .. . (406)  657-2981 . art_Iandis@  vLven.emcm ted u 

Lesman,  Mana . (406)  252-5780 . MTDON@MCN.NET 

Long,  Cheri . (406)  443-1427 . cheripots@aol.com 

Mavrolas,  Pam  . . (406)  442-5416 . pmavrolas@desktop.org 

McCauley,  George . (406)  449-3087 

McConnell,  Gordon . (406)  252-5765 

McLaughlin,  Beck . (406)  443-3050 

Menteer,  Craig . (406)  549-5546 . millin@marsweb.com 

Miles,  Sheila . (406)  721-9598 . psmiles@bigsky.net 

Monsos,  Mike . (406)  892-8026 . monsos@bigsky.net 

Newby,  Rick . (406)  449-0668 . rnewby@zadig-llc.com 

Nicholls,  Alvin . (406)  293-5653 

Norman,  Darrell . (406)  338-2787 

Notkin,  Richard . (406)  442-4382 

Nys,  Jim . (406)  443-7169 . pplusmt@personnel-plus.com 

Phillips,  Don . (406)  449-7503 

Piccolo,  Linda . (406)  442-7766 

Pincus,  Clara . (406)  582-8206 . zpincus@imt.net 

Pratt,  Bill . (406)  443-8313 . mtcf@mt.net 

Rankin,  Jerry . (406)  586-9174 

Rausch,  John . (406)  449-0976 

Savery,  Matthew . (406)  585-2715 

Skari,  Trudy . (406)  292-3660 

Skinner,  Corby . (406)  256-8915 . cskinner@albertabairtheater.org 

Smith,  Jason . (406)  587-9553 

Stewart,  Susan . (406)  222-2859 . mica@micaart.com 

Tafoya,  Estelle . (406)  446-3939 . tafoya@wtp.net 

Talbott,  Linda . (406)  243-4215 . talbott@selway.umt.edu 

Toland,  Phoebe . (406)  442-4382 

Vanek,  Mona . (406)  847-2368 . nox2368@blackfoot.net 

Volkersz,  Willem . (406)  994-2164 . volkersz@mcn.net 

Wheeler,  Benita . (406)  452-6260 


Arts  Pros  Roster 


Please  identify  your  call  as 
an  Arts  Pros  call  at  the 
beginning  of  the  consultancy 


Performing  Arts 

Live  Performance  Production 
Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Craig  Menteer,  Missoula 
Don  Phillips,  Helena 
Presenting 

lan  Elliot,  Billings 
Joseph  Franklin,  Helena 
Live  Performance  Production 
Don  Phillips,  Helena 

Booking  Performances  in  Your  Community 

John  Barsness,  Bozeman 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 

Programming  and  Marketing 

Corby  Skinner,  Billings 

Theatre 

Professional  Theatre  Production,  Stage 
Management  and  Direction 
Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Ian  Elliot,  Billings 
Greg  Johnson,  Missoula 
Acting:  Technique  and  Career  Advice 
Greg  Johnson,  Missoula 
Craig  Menteer,  Missoula 
Beading  Related  to  Renaissance  Costumes 
Velma  Cameron,  Missoula 
Community  and  Dinner  Theatre  Production 
Arch  Ellwein,  Sidney 
Craig  Menteer,  Missoula 
John  Rausch,  Helena 
Lighting  and  Sound  Design 
Michael  Johnson,  Missoula 
Mike  Monsos,  Missoula 
Set  Design 

Mike  Monsos,  Missoula 

Technical  Direction  Advice 
Michael  Johnson,  Missoula 
Mike  Monsos,  Missoula 
Theatre  Construction  and  Restoration 

Mike  Monsos,  Missoula 

Healing  Arts 

Rehabilitation  Counselor 

lan  Elliot,  Billings 

Music  and  Color  as  Healing  Agents 
Velma  Cameron,  Missoula 
Arts  and  Disability  Inclusion,  Outreach, 
Partnerships/ADA  Compliance 
Joy  Haines,  Missoula 
Janet  Brown,  Sioux  Falls,  SD 
Artist  Training  in  Disability  Awareness  and 
Adaptive  Teaching  Techniques 
Joy  Haines,  Missoula 


Fund  Raising 

Artist  Grant  and  Fellowship  Application  Advice 
Ken  Bova,  Bozeman 
Richard  Notkin,  Helena 
Willem  Volkersz,  Bozeman 
Conducting  Capital  Campaigns 
Donna  Forbes,  Billings 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Raising  Money  for  School  Festivals/Tours 
Linda  Piccolo,  Boulder 

Endowment  Development  and  Planned  Giving 

Bill  Pratt,  Helena 
Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 
Grant  Writing 

Beverley  Badhorse,  Zurich 
John  Barsness,  Bozeman 
Marilyn  Daumiller,  Helena 
Joan  Hendricks,  Billings 
Bill  Pratt,  Helena 
Trudy  Skari,  Chester 
Jason  Smith,  Bozeman 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 

Arts  Administration 

Non-Profit  Arts  Organization:  Management 
John  Barsness,  Bozeman 
Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Janet  Brown,  Sioux  Falls,  SD 
Sandra  Hare,  Helena 
Peter  Held,  Helena 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Non-Profit  Arts  Organization:  Creation 
John  Barsness,  Bozeman 
Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Dorothea  Boniello,  Billings 
Sandra  Hare,  Helena 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 
Board  Development 

Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Donna  Forbes,  Billings 
Sandra  Hare,  Helena 
Joan  Hendricks,  Billings 
Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 
Personnel  Hiring,  Evaluation  and 
Management  Issues 
Jim  Nys,  Helena 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Strategic  and  Long-Range  Planning/Facilitation 
Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 
Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 


Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 
Program  and  Organizational  Evaluation/ 
Problem  Solving 

Joan  Hendricks,  Billings 
Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 
Public  Relations  and  Marketing 
Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 
Sheila  Miles,  Missoula 
Jason  Smith,  Bozeman 
Estelle  Tafoya,  Red  Lodge 
Communtiy  Cultural  Plan  Development 
Jenifer  Blumberg,  Missoula 
Janet  Brown,  Sioux  Falls,  SD 
Pam  Mavrolas,  Helena 
Conflict  Resolution  and  Facilitation 
Dorothea  Boniello,  Billings 
Vranna  Sue  Hinck,  Bozeman 
Community  Outreach-Getting  Started 
Linda  Talbott,  Missoula 

Arts  Education 

Multi-Cultural  Arts  Education 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Developing  Partnerships  with  Schools, 
Arts  Organizations  and  Artists 
Janet  Brown,  Sioux  Falls,  SD 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Helena 
Corby  Skinner,  Billings 
Teacher  Training:  Artists  as  Educators 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Helena 
Arts  Curriculum  Development 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Helena 
Arts  in  Juvenile  Corrections 
Janet  Brown,  Sioux  Falls,  SD 
Integrating  Dance  Into  the  Curriculum 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Program  Creation  for  Young  People 
Cheri  Long,  Marysville 
Theory  and  Practice 
Connie  Landis,  Billings 
Mana  Lesman,  Billings 
Residencies:  Dance  Focus 
Karen  Kaufmann,  Missoula 
Residencies:  Music  Focus 
Stephen  Adoff,  Missoula 
Residencies:  Literature/Writing  Focus 
Hap  Gilliland,  Billings 
Corby  Skinner,  Billings 
Residencies:  Ceramics  Focus 
Josh  DeWeese,  Helena 
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MAC’S  Artist 
Registry 
is  online 

Now  you  can 
turn  to  the 
internet  to  learn 
about  Montana 
artists  available 
for  residencies. 

To  access  the 
Artist  Registry  go 
to  the  Arts  in 
Education  section 
of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council 
website  (www.art. 
state. mt.us).  Just 
click  on  the  Arts 
in  Education 
photo  and  scroll 
to  the  bottom  of 
the  screen  to 
search.  You  can 
look  for  painters, 
dancers,  musi¬ 
cians,  calligra¬ 
phers,  sculptors, 
storytellers  and 
more.  You  can 
also  search  for 
artists  who  work 
well  with  particu¬ 
lar  age  groups, 
at-risk  youth  or 
special  needs 
populations. 

Each  artist’s 
page  includes 
contact  informa¬ 
tion  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Also  on 
the  page  is  a  brief 
description  of  the 
artist’s  work,  fee 
information  and 
sample  workshop 
plans.  Teacher 
training,  follow-up 
ideas  and 
experience  with 
special  popula¬ 
tions  are  included 
as  well.  Work 
samples  from 
visual  artists  are 
also  available. 

There  are 
currently  25 
artists  on  the 
registry.  To 
receive  an 
application  or  to 
learn  more  about 
Artists  in  Schools 
and  Communi¬ 
ties,  call  the  Arts 
in  Education 
Hotline, 
800-282-3092. 
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Website 

helps 

integrate 

technology 

Struggling  to 
integrate 
technology  into 
your 

organization? 

The  Progressive 
Technology 
Project  may  offer 
some  solutions. 

The  PTP  offers 
a  Technology 
Assessment  and 
Planning  website 
(www.progressive 
tech.org/ptp 
resources.htm), 
which  includes 
resources  that 
arts  organ¬ 
izations  can  use 
to  learn  how  to 
improve  their 
application  of 
technology. 
Documents  on 
the  site  include 
"Assessment 
Guide  for 
Organizers," 
"Organizational 
Technology 
Assessment"  and 
“Planning  Tool 
and  Technology 
Planning  Guide.” 
All  are  in  PDF 
format. 

-  National 
Assembly  of 

State  Arts 
Agencies 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
&  Photography: 

Call  for  Entries  -  National 


The  Buffalo  Bayou  Artpark  seeks  temporary 
outdoor  artwork  for  its  sculpture  park  near 
downtown  Houston,  TX.  Honorariums  of  $300 
are  offered  to  out-of-town  artists  for  installation 
costs.  Current  themes  are  boats,  houses  and  fish, 
but  entries  are  not  limited  to  these.  Send  slides 
and  a  resume  to  Buffalo  Bayou  Artpark, 
720  Walnut,  Houston,  TX  77002-1148; 
713-229-9760. 

MTA  Metro  Art  is  seeking  artists  for  a  diverse 
range  of  permanent  and  temporary  public  art 
projects  for  the  Los  Angeles  County  public  transit 
system.  Upcoming  opportunities  include  a  major 
project  in  a  Metro  Rail  subway  tunnel,  a  Metro 
Rail  train  interior  project,  a  photo  light-box 
project,  seating  areas  throughout  the  system, 
performing  arts  programs,  artist  residency 
program  and  large  scale  Metro  Bus  decals.  To 
join  the  mailing  list,  contact  MTA  Metro  Art, 
One  Gateway  Plaza,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90012-2952 
or  call  213-922-4ART. 

The  John  Michael  Kohler  Arts  Center  is 

developing  a  series  of  installations  to  parallel  its 
facility  expansion  and  address  issues  such  as 
public  versus  private  spaces,  the  relationship  of 
the  body  to  architecture,  powerand  powerlessness 
pertaining  to  space  and  architecture,  and  the 
perception  and  conception  of  space  as  they  relate 
to  gender,  class  and  ethnicity.  Artists  interested 
in  working  solo  or  in  collaboration  with  one  or 
two  other  artists  to  create  one  of  the  installations 
should  write  or  call  the  John  Michael  Kohler  Arts 
Center,  608  New  York  Ave.,  PO  Box  489, 
Sheboygan,  WI  53082-0489;  920-558-6144. 

In  Sight/On  Sight:  The  Fredonia  Sculpture 
Project  is  accepting  submissions  of  available 
outdoor  sculpture  for  ongoing,  revolving 
installations  on  the  SUNY-Fredonia  campus. 
Open  to  all  artists  and  all  media  suitable  for  year- 
round  outdoor  display.  Artist  fees  and  stipends 
for  transportation  and  installation  are  available. 
Works  will  be  on  loan  for  one  to  three  years.  Send 
slides  or  photos,  include  size,  media,  installation 
requirements,  a  current  resume,  a  SASE  for  the 
return  of  materials  to  In  Sight/On  Sight:  The 
Fredonia  Sculpture  Project,  SUNY-Fredonia, 
Rockefeller  Arts  Center,  Fredonia,  NY  14603; 
716-673-3814. 

Matrix  Arts  International  2001  juried  exhibit 
will  be  held  Oct.  10-Nov.  1,  2001.  Awards  one 
month  group  show,  two  to  four  artists.  For  a 
prospectus,  send  a  SASE  to  F.  Carter,  Matrix 
Arts,  15 1 8  Del  Paso  Blvd.,  Dept.  AD,  Sacramento, 
CA  95815;  916-923-9118. 

National  Foundation  for  Advancement  of  the 
Arts  (Arts  Recognition  and  Talent  Search)  is 
open  to  all  17-  or  18-year-olds  with  a  talent  in 
dance,  film  and  video,  classical  or  jazz  music, 
photography,  theater,  visual  arts,  voice  or  writing. 
Three  million  dollars  in  college  scholarship 
opportunities  and  an  awards  package  valued  in 
excess  of  $800,000.  For  more  information,  call 
800-970-ARTS  or  visit  the  website  at 
www.ARTSawards.org. 

Photography  Contest/Exhibition  open  to  all 
traditional  and  nontraditional  photo-based  works. 
Any  theme.  Awards  total  $2,500.  Fee  is  $25. 
Commission.  Contact  Art  of  Photography, 
Armory  Art  Center,  1703  S.  Lake  Ave.,  West 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33401.  DEADLINE: 
July  21,2001. 


Annual  Juried  Exhibition  and  Sale  is  open  to  all 
artists,  styles  of  oil  and  acrylic  painting.  $5,000  in 
awards.  Entry  fee.  For  a  prospectus  send  a  #10 
SASE  to  Betty  Fitzgerald,  National  Oil  and  Acrylic 
Painters’  Society,  Box  676,  Osage  Beach,  MO 
65065;  573-348- 1189.  DEADLINE:  July  30, 2001. 

13lh  Annual  Photography  Competition  is  open  to 
all  except  professional  photographers.  The  theme 
is  “The  Moment  -  that  special  instant  when  you 
capture  serendipity  or  surprise.”  First  prize  is  a  17- 
day  land  and  cruise  holiday  for  two  in  India;  second 
prize  is  a  10-day  Africa  safari  for  two;  third  prize  is 
a  six-day  Maine  windjammer  cruise  for  two;  seven 
merit  prizes.  All  winners  will  be  published  in 
prestigious  magazine.  No  fee.  Submit  up  to  four 
color  prints  or  35mm  color  transparencies  with 
official  entry  form  to  Photo  Contest,  National 
Geographic  Traveler,  Box  98013,  Washington, 
DC  20090  or  www.nationalgeographic.com/ 
traveler/.  DEADLINE:  Aug.  15,  2001. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  State  and  Regional 


The  3011'  Annual  Outdoor  Art  Festival,  sponsored 
by  the  Sandpiper  Gallery,  will  be  held  Aug.  4, 2001 
in  Poison,  MT.  Artwork  or  crafts  are  limited  to 
original  works,  no  kits  or  commercially  produced 
items.  There  is  an  entry  fee  of  $5  for  each  10  ft.  by 
10  ft.  space  and  20%  commission  on  sales.  To 
reserve  a  space  or  for  more  information,  call  Gene 
or  Kay  Scott  at  406-883-3343  or  write 
P.O.  Box  1718,  Poison,  MT  59860. 

Pen  and  ink  line  drawings  of  birds  of  Montana 

are  needed  for  inclusion  in  the  sixth  edition  of  P.D. 
Skaar’s  Montana  Bird  Distribution.  Illustrations 
received  will  also  be  considered  for  the  cover  of  the 
publication.  A  cooperative  project  of  Montana 
Audubon.  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks,  and  the 
Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program,  this  book 
contains  maps  that  identify  statewide  breeding  and 
wintering  areas  for  each  bird  species  in  the  state.  It 
is  used  as  a  reference  book  by  many  government 
agency  staff,  environmental  consultants,  and 
amateur  birders.  P.D.  Skaar’s  Montana  Bird 
Distribution  is  revised  approximately  every  five 
years,  with  the  new  edition  due  out  this  fall.  The 
cover  illustration  will  also  appear  on  the  state’s 
updated  bird  list  produced  by  the  Montana 
Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks.  Drawings  of 
nongame  birds  will  be  emphasized  in  the  book. 
Original  artwork  or  high  quality  reproductions 
should  be  submitted  in  order  to  get  the  best 
reproduction  possible.  Artists  will  be  acknowledged 
in  the  publication  in  lieu  of  payment.  All  artwork 
will  be  returned  after  the  book  is  printed.  Anyone 
wishing  to  have  their  artwork  considered  for  use  in 
this  publication  should  submit  the  material  to  MBD, 
Montana  Audubon,  P.O.  Box  595,  Helena,  MT 
59624.  For  inquiries,  contact  Susan  Lenard  at 
MTAUD,  406-443-3949;  e-mail:  slenard@ 
audubon.org.  DEADLINE:  July  31,  2001. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Library  in  Helena,  MT 
encourages  area  artists  and  crafts  people  to  exhibit 
their  work  at  the  library.  A  wide  variety  of  exhibits 
are  welcome.  There  are  presently  lots  of  open 
spaces  for  the  year  2001.  Call  Suzanne  at 
406-447-1690x30  or  e-mail:  sschwich@mtlib.org. 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  invites 
artists  to  submit  artwork  fpr  consideration  for  the 
museum ’s  fifth  annual  art  auction  and  benefit  dinner 
to  be  held  Feb.  2, 2002  at  the  Meadow  Lark  Country 
Club  in  Great  Falls,  MT.  Send  slides  of  works  that 
either  will  be  available  for  the  auction  or  are  similar 


to  pieces  you  would  like  to  have  in  the  auction. 
Indicate  the  full  retail  value  of  each  piece  of 
artwork  for  consideration.  Artists  accepted  into 
the  exhibition  will  receive  50%  of  the  selling 
price.  Send  slides  to  Jessica  Hunter,  Paris  Gibson 
Square  Museum  of  Art,  1400  First  Ave.  North, 
Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  406-727-8255;  e-mail: 
pgsmoa@mcn.net.  DEADLINE:  Oct.  15,2001. 

The  22"'1  Annual  Labor  Day  Arts  Fair  will  be 
held  in  Red  Lodge,  MT,  Sept.  3,  2001  and  is 
sponsored  by  the  Carbon  County  Arts  Guild  and 
Depot  Gallery.  Arts  and  crafts  must  be  well- 
crafted  and  created  by  the  selling  artists.  Forty- 
four  spaces  are  available  at  a  cost  of  $70  per 
space.  For  more  information  call  Tricia  Elpel  at 
406-446-1370.  DEADLINE:  July  31,  2001. 

The  3rd  Annual  Juried  Art  Show,  sponsored 
by  the  Port  Townsend  Art  Commission,  will  be 
held  Oct  12-21,  2001  in  Port  Townsend,  WA. 
Juror  is  Peggy  Weiss.  The  show  is  open  to  all 
artists  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  including 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  Alaska 
and  British  Columbia.  All  two  and  three 
dimensional  mediums  accepted.  Entry  fee  is  $25 
for  one  to  three  entries,  with  $2,600  in  cash 
awards.  Send  SASE  to  Port  Townsend  Juried 
Art  Show,  P.O.  Box  65499,  Port  Ludlow,  WA 
98365;  www. artporttownsend.org.  DEADLINE: 
Aug.  10,  2001. 

The  Seattle  Arts  Commission  is  seeking  three 
artists  to  create  permanently-sited  artworks  in 
various  media  for  the  new  Seattle  City  Hall.  The 
City  Hall  Hillclimb  Entry  Light  Sculpture  is 
open  to  established  professional  artists  living  in 
the  United  States.  The  artist  will  be  commissioned 
for  $50,000,  inclusive  of  all  costs,  to  design, 
fabricate  and  install  the  northwest  entry  light 
sculpture.  Another  artist,  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  will  be  commissioned  to  create  a 
major  free-standing  sculpture  for  the  west  terrace. 
The  artist  will  be  commissioned  for  $  1 25,000.  A 
third  artist  will  be  commissioned  to  create  a 
sound  artwork  for  one  or  more  of  the  elevators. 
This  program  isopen  to  established  artists  living 
in  Seattle.  The  Seattle  artists  will  be 
commissioned  for  $35,000.  To  request  an 
application  contact  Kelly  Davidson  at 
206-615-1801;  e-mail  kelly. davidson@ci. 
seattle.wa.us.  DEADLINE:  July  6,  2001. 

The  Montana  Percent  for  Art  Program 

announces  two  new  projects.  The  Pine  Hills 
Youth  Correctional  Facility  in  Miles  City  and 
Montana  State  University’s  Renne  Library  in 
Bozeman  are  seeking  works  of  art  to  enhance 
their  buildings  and  grounds.  Prospectuses  for 
both  projects  are  currently  available.  For  more 
information,  contact  Cheri  Long,  Percent  for  Art 
Director,  Montana  Arts  Council,  406-444-0429 
or  e-mail:  cheriIong@onewest.net. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 


Lewis  &  ClarkCounty  Community  Foundatio 

(LCCF)  is  accepting  grant  applications  through 
Aug.  1,  2001.  Non-profit  organizations  may 
apply  in  general  granting  areas  of  the  arts, 
education,  basic  human  needs,  conservation  and 
historic  preservation,  economic  development, 
health  and  youth.  The  program  for  which  funds 
are  requested  must  demonstrate  a  benefit  to 
Lewis  and  Clark  County  and/or  its  citizens. 
Contact  LCCF  at  P.O  Box  1615,  Helena,  MT 
59624,  for  guidelines  and  an  application  or  visit 
their  website  at  www.lccfoundation.org. 
DEADLINE:  Aug.  1,  2001. 
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Workshops 


Rhythm  Explosion  2001.  The  rhythms,  traditions 
and  stylesof  Jazz  will  make  their  way  through  the 
bodies  of  dancers  and  musicians  participating  in 
Rhythm  Explosion  2001.  The  sixth  annual 
workshop  and  performance  event,  produced  by 
Katherine  Kramer,  will  take  place  once  again  in 
Bozeman,  MT,  July  21-28,  2001.  Classes  in  tap, 
jazz  dance,  body  percussion,  salsa,  AfroCuban 
folk  dance  and  Yoga  will  be  offered,  as  well  as 
repertory  classes  in  which  each  of  the  faculty 
members  creates  a  dance  for  the  students.  Featured 
this  year  will  be  Brenda  Bufalino  -  a  trailblazer  in 
the  renaissance  of  jazz  and  tap  dance,  Keith  Terry 
-  a  percussionist/rhythm  dancer  whose  work 
encompasses  numerous  disciplines  and  defies 
easy  categorization,  and  Gail  Benedict-a  veteran 
of  20  years  as  a  Broadway  dancer.  From  Havana, 
Cuba,  Ahmed  Fernandez  Hodelin  will  join  the 
faculty,  offering  classes  in  AfroCuban  folk  dance 
and  salsa.  Classes  are  scheduled  throughout  the 
day  and  evening  and  prices  vary.  Also  included  in 
the  week  will  be  a  Teacher’s  Intensive  Workshop 
July  21-22  and  a  Body  Percussion  Workshop  for 
dancers  and  percussionists,  taught  by  Keith  Terry 
July  27-28.  The  event  will  culminate  in  a 
Performance/Dance  Party  July  28.  All  classes 
and  events  take  place  at  the  Emerson  Cultural 
Center,  1 1 1  Grand  Ave.,  Bozeman.  For  further 
information  on  any  of  the  events  and  on  prices: 
406-686-4307  or  visit  the  website  at 
www.RhythmExplosion.com 

Music,  Dance  and  Drum  Workshop  with  the 
Drum  Brothers  will  be  held  July  13-15,  2001  at 
Zion  Construction  Company  in  Choteau,  MT. 
Cost  is  $250  for  the  drum  building  session,  $15 
for  other  sessions.  Call  406-466-2857  or 
406-466-2324. 

Orphan  Girl  Theatre  Summer  Theatre  Camp 

will  be  held  in  Butte,  MT,  July  10-20,  July  23- 
Aug.  5  and  Aug.  6-17.  Subjects  include  theatre 
games,  creative  writing  for  the  theatre, 
showmanship,  theatrical  painting  and  crafts  and 
scene  directing.  Early  enrollment  is  encouraged. 
Call  406-723-2300  or  e-mail:  wonkamagic@ 
earthlink.net. 

Teen  Photography  Workshop  with  David 
Spear  will  be  held  throughout  the  Mission  Valley 
in  Western  Montana.  The  first  session  is  in  Arlee 
July  2-6,  then  in  St.  Ignatius  July  9-13,  in  Charlo 
July  16-20,  in  Poison  July  23-27,  in  Hot  Springs 
and  in  Elmo  July  30-Aug.  3  and  in  Ronan  Aug.  6- 
10.  The  workshop  is  free,  all  materials  are 
provided.  Pre-registration  is  required,  class  size 
is  limited,  open  to  12-18  year  olds.  Call  406-675- 
4968  for  more  information. 

Young  Artists'  Studio  will  be  held  in  Billings, 
MT,  July  30-Aug.  3  and  Aug.  6-10,  2001.  The 
classes,  sponsored  by  MSU-Billings  Department 
of  Art  and  Carbon  County  Arts  Guild  and  Depot 
Gallery  in  Red  Lodge,  are  open  to  students 
entering  grades  one  through  nine.  Courses  of 
study  are  “Adventure  India”  or  “Dazzling  Spain" 
and  are  taught  by  Jeanne  Close  Wagner  and  a 
team  of  30  of  the  area’s  best  artists,  architects  and 
artisans.  To  register,  call  Carbon  County  Arts 
Guild  at  406-446-1370  or  MSU-Billings 
Department  of  Art,  406-657-2324. 

Family  Day:  Clay  Flower  Workshop  will  be 
held  after  the  Garden  Walk  on  July  14,  2001  at 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  in  Great 
Falls,  MT.  Create  beautiful  blooms  from  clay 
with  artist  Katie  Harvey.  Workshop  is  free,  but 
pre-registration  is  required.  Other  art  camps  for 
children  are  offered  through  the  month  of  July. 
Call  406-727-8255. 

Billings  Studio  Theatre  Summer  Camps  will 

be  held  June  30-July  1  and  Aug.  3-4  in  Billings, 
MT.  To  register,  call  406-248-1 141. 

Camp  Equinox  Summer  Theatre  Day  Camp 

at  Headwaters  Academy  in  Bozeman,  MT, 
July  16-Aug.  9,  will  teach  Shakespeare,  dance, 
puppetry,  playwriting,  drumming,  costume  and 
set  design  and  more.  The  camps  are  for  students 
in  grades  one  through  eight;  call  406-587-0737. 


King  Kuka  Watercolor  Workshops  -  July  22- 
28  at  Big  Mountain  Resort  in  Whitefish; 
accomplished  artist  shares  watercolor  techniques 
in  three-day  and  six-day  sessions.  Cost  is  $240 
for  six  days,  or  $150  for  three  days.  For  details, 
call  800-238-9980.  DEADLINE:  July  10,  2001. 

Summer  Theatre  Camps  at  the  O’Shaughnessy 
Center  in  Whitefish,  MT:  all-day  Drama  Camp 
for  ages  9-15,  July  9-13,  and  a  half-day  camp  for 
ages  7-12,  July  16-20,  with  instruction  by  Michael 
Schwartz,  who  promises  to  share  both  the  basic 
and  zany  aspects  of  live  theater.  Call 
406-862-5371. 

Watercolor  Workshop- 1 1  a.m.-4p.m.  Aug.  1, 
2001  at  the  Hockaday  Museum  in  Kalispell,  MT; 
Barbara  Mellblom  Mahugh  teaches.  Each  class 
costs  $25  and  beginners  are  welcome;  call 
406-755-6275. 

Summer  Art  Programs  at  Phantom  Springs 
Ranch  in  Canyon  Creek.  The  ranch,  located  near 
Helena,  MT,  hosts  the  following  classes:  “From 
Basics  to  Bold”  watercolor  workshop,  July  9-13; 
“Interpreting  Space,”  a  sculptural  installation 
workshop,  July  9- 13;  “Big  Sky,  Distant  Horizon” 
drawing  workshop,  July  16-20;  “Montana’s 
Landscape”  painting  workshop,  July  21-22.  Call 
406-368-2347. 

Painting  Tour  of  Charlie  Russell's  Montana - 

all  day  July  23-27,  2001  at  various  locations  in 
central  Montana;  Poo  Putsch  leads  this  five-day 
excursion  through  the  landscape  that  inspired 
Montana’s  most  famous  cowboy  artist.  Artists 
will  capture  the  same  vast  open  spaces,  majestic 
mountains,  lonely  buttes  and  remote  river  canyons 
that  were  immortalized  by  Russell.  The  tour  also 
includes  stops  at  the  Montana  Historical  Museum 
in  Helena  and  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum  and 
Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center  in  Great 
Falls.  The  tour  price  of  $790  includes  motels, 
transportation,  instruction  and  meals;  call  the 
Holter  Museum  at  406-442-6400  or 

www.holtermuseum.org. 

Visual  Art  Workshops  sponsored  by  the  Holter 
Museum  in  Helena,  MT:  “A  Painting  Day  with 
Dale  Livezey,”  July  7  at  the  Thompson  Guard 
Station  near  Townsend;  “Plein  Air  Landscape 
Painting”  with  Shelley  Jordon.  July  13-15;  “The 
Abstract  Figure”  with  Phoebe  Toland,  July  16- 
20;  “Figure  Drawing”  with  Tim  Holmes,  July  23- 
27.  The  museum  also  offers  myriad  classes  for 
children  and  teens,  including  Creativity  Camps, 
Art  Basics  and  Giant  Puppets.  Call 
406-442-6400. 

Summer  Day  Camps  at  Missoula  Children's 
Theatre  in  Missoula,  MT:  "The  Wizof  the  West,” 
9  a.m.-4  p.m.  July  9-13  with  performances  on 
July  14-15;  “Shambles  and  Fables:  A  WhizBang 
Revue!”  9  a.m.-4  p.m.  July  16-20  with 
performances  July  2 1  -22;  and  “Rumpelstiltskin," 
9  a.m.-4  p.m.  July  23-27  with  shows  July  28-29. 
School-age  children  (grades  K-12)  get  ample 
opportunities  to  shine  during  these  week-long 
workshops.  Call  406-728-191 1  to  register. 

Summer  Workshops  at  the  Depot  Gallery  in 

Red  Lodge,  MT:  "Raku  Workshop”  taught  by 
Marcia  Selsor  July  7-8  and  July  14-15; 
“Watercolor/Acrylic  Workshop”  taught  by  Ivan 
Long  July  2 1 ;  and  “Watercolor  Workshop”  taught 
by  Marilyn  Beth  Hughes  Aug.  24-25.  Call 
406-446-1370. 

Summer  Classes  at  The  Arts  Chateau  in  Butte, 
MT:  Raku  Firing  Workshop,  July  14,$30;  Figure 
Drawing,  Aug.  6-7,  $45.  For  more  information 
about  classes  call  406-723-7600. 

Summer  Workshops  for  educators  at  The 
University  of  Montana  in  Missoula,  MT:  “Kids 
and  the  Movies:  The  World  They  Live  In,”  July 
10-16,  will  explore  ways  to  help  children  judge 
“the  truth  or  fiction,  the  reality  or  illusion,  and  the 
merit  or  worthlessness”  of  the  movies  they  watch. 
“Media  Production  in  the  Schools,”  July  17-23, 
will  teach  educators  to  use  new  technology  for 
creative  student  projects  in  their  classrooms.  For 
more  information  about  these  workshops,  call 
The  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  406-243-4970;  website: 
sfa.umt.edu/summer. 


The  11th  Annual  Flathead  River  Writers 
Conference  will  be  held  Oct.  5-7,  2001  at  Grouse 
Mountain  Lodge  in  Whitefish,  MT.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  two  12-person,  intense  three-day 
workshops  on  flection  Oct.  2-5  with  Ron  Carlson 
and  screenwriting  with  Terry  Borst.  Attendees  must 
qualify  for  the  two  workshops.  The  conference  is 
sponsored  by  Authors  of  the  Flathead,  a  non-profit 
northwest  Montana  writers  group.  In  addition  to 
screenwriter  Terry  Borst  (Los  Angeles),  there  will 
be  agent  Amy  Rennert  of  The  Amy  Rennert  Literary 
Agency  (Tiburon,  CA),  non-fiction  writer  and 
instructor  Rob  Simbeck  (Nashville),  Simon  & 
Schuster  editor  Marcela  Landres  (New  York), 
acclaimed  children’s  writer  Ben  Mikaelsen 
(Bozeman,  MT),  and  popular  mystery  novelist 
Sandra  West  Prowell  (Billings,  MT).  The  general 
weekend  conference  is  $135.  The  combined  cost  for 
a  three-day  workshop,  plus  the  weekend  conference, 
is  $435.  Lodging  is  not  included.  For  a  brochure 
send  mailing  address  to  Authors  of  the  Flathead,  PO 
Box  771 1,  Kalispell,  MT  59904  or  e-mail  Jake  How 
at  thehows@digisys.net 

A  French  Impressionist  painting  workshop  will 
be  held  Aug.  4-8  near  Dillon,  MT.  While  painting  in 
“open-air”  style  and  exploring  the  landscape  at  the 
Birch  Creek  Center,  discover  how  to  implement 
techniques  and  styles  of  the  French  Impressionists. 
This  two-credit  class.  Art  491,  is  limited  to  twelve 
participants,  with  a  lab  fee  of  $165.  Contact  WMC 
Outreach  Division,  406-683-7302.  DEADLINE: 
July  27,  2001. 

Venture  Youth  Conservancy  Summer  Theatre 
School  will  be  held  July  23-Aug.  3  in  Billings,  MT. 
Children  third  grade  and  up  can  have  the  exciting 
experience  of  learning  about  the  theatre  while 
developing  their  confidence,  creativity  and  social 
skills.  Cost  is  $250.  Instructors  are  Mace  Archer, 
Lysa  Fox,  Casidee  Riley  and  Tony  Kalfell.  Contact 
Venture  Theatre  at  406-670-2144;  www.venture 
theatre.com. 

Montana  on  My  Mind  Artists  Workshop  is  a 

:  wonderful  opportunity  to  rub  elbows  with  practicing 
professional  artists  in  a  weeklong  artistic  exchange 
Aug.26-Sept.  1  inEastGlacier,Montana.The  energy- 
packed  week  of  working  with  nationally  known 
1  artists  will  enable  the  artist  to  spend  time  working  on 
|  their  art  and  improving  their  skills.  There  will  be 
[  plenty  of  laughs  and  great  information  explained  by 
these  sharing  instructors.  The  classes  will  cover 
basics  to  brush  up  on  the  fundamental  foundations 
of  art,  studio  techniques,  sculpture,  plein  air  (outdoor 
painting),  pastel  and  drawing.  Plein  air  will  be 
taught  in  oils  and  watercolor.  Instructors  will  be 
Wanda  Mumm,  Nicholas  Oberling,  Jocelyn  Lillpop 
Russell,  and  Heiner  Hertling.  Each  instructor  will  be 
demonstrating  and  conducting  critiques  for  the 
students.  Class  sizes  will  be  limited  to  25.  The 
workshop  will  be  located  at  an  inspiring  ranch 
sitting  along  the  Two  Medicine  River  just  outside 
j  Glacier  National  Park.  The  secluded  1920s  style 
lodge  offers  great  old  western  flavor  and  was  used 
by  the  railroad  as  a  destination  for  people  going  into 
the  park.  The  cost  for  the  workshop  is  $575  and 
covers  room/  board  and  instruction  fees.  Artists  will 
need  to  bring  their  supplies  for  the  painting  classes. 
Supplies  can  be  purchased  for  the  sculpture,  studio 
and  pastel  classes  at  the  workshop.  Contact  Nicholas 
Oberling,  406-257-3801,  or  Wanda  Mumm,  651- 
730-0741,  1748  Inerlachen  Bay,  Woddbury,  MN 
[  55125;  e-mail:  montana2@mediaone.net; 
www.wandamumm.com 

!  Plateau  Basketry  Twining  Techniques,  a  Native 
American  Arts  Workshop  at  Cannon  Beach  July 
28-29  with  Pat  Courtney  Gold  addresses  the 
inextricable  connection  between  art  and  life  in  the 
Native  American  culture.  The  Columbia  River,  a 
“freeway”  for  local  tribes  traveling  up  and  down  it 
to  age-old  trading  sites,  was  crucial  to  survival  and 
cultural  strength.  In  addition  to  teaching  specific 
twining  techniques,  various  basketry  starts, 
geometric  motifs  and  braid  rims,  Pat  shares  slides  on 
Plateau  Culture  and  artwork  and  discusses  the  10,000- 
year  history  of  the  regional  tribes  in  an  effort  to  share 
the  unique  traditional  designs  and  practices  which 
have  nearly  vanished  from  the  Plateau  repertoire, 
j  Pat  Courtney  Gold  is  a  Native  American  (Wasco) 
and  shares  her  heritage  through  lectures  and  exhibits, 
among  them  at  the  Maryhill,  High  Desert  and  Seattle 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Arts  in 

Education 

Hotline 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  has 
a  toll-free  hotline 
for  Arts  in 
Education. 
Sponsors  wishing 
to  apply  for  grant 
support  for  the 
Artists  in  Schools 
and  Communities 
program  can  call 
800-282-3092  for 
answers  to  their 
questions. 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  will 
assist  callers  with 
project  design 
and  application 
procedures.  It 
can  also  offer 
advice  on  other 
matters  in  the 
area  of  Arts  and 
Education  and 
community 
residencies. 

Artists  who 
would  like  to  be 
included  in  the 
Artist  Registry 
may  also  call  for 
applications. 
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Film  office 
offers  tips 
to  novices 

Want  tips  on 
how  to  get  hired 
on  a  film 
production, 
even  with  little 
or  no 

experience? 

The  Montana 
Film  Office  has 
an  informative 
list  of 

suggestions. 
Call  them  at 
406-444-3762, 
e-mail  requests 
to  mo ntanafilrh 
@visitmt.com  or 
visit  “News  4 
Crews”  on  the 
website:  www. 
montanafilm.com. 


Job  Opportunities 


Art  Museums,  as  well  as  at  the  Peabody  Museum 
at  Harvard,  the  National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  in  New  York  City  and  the  Smithsonian. 
She  has  shown  her  work  nationally  and 
internationally  and  endeavors  to  preserve  her 
culture  through  reviving  and  practicing  and 
sharing  her  knowledge  of  Plateau  art  and  history  . 
For  more  information  on  these  or  other  workshops 
at  Cannon  Beach  this  summer,  contact  the  Portland 
State  University  Haystack  Program  at  503-725- 
3276  to  request  a  brochure,  e-mail: 
snydere@ses.pdx.edu;  wWw.haystack.pdx.edu. 

Creating  Excitement:  Elements  of  Beginning 
Beadwork,  an  exploration  of  embellishment  and 
ornamentation  in  Native  American  art,  will  take 
place  July  2 1  -22  at  Cannon  Beach,  OR.  Instructor 
Roger  Amerman  has  long  been  interested  in  the 
ability  of  tribal  peoples  of  North  America  to 
integrate  beadwork  into  their  particular  cultural 
framework.  The  variety  of  seed  beads,  the 
hundreds  of  stitch  methods  ,  colors  and  textural 
formats  have  provided  a  complex  and  colorful 
medium  of  expression.  Hands-on  application  of 
techniques  include  “lane”  and  “contour”  styles, 
established  with  an  overlay  stitch.  Amerman  is  an 
enrolled  member  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  of 
Oklahoma.  He  was  awarded  the  Indian  Art 
Northwest  “Best  of  Show”  Artist  in  May,  2000 
and  was  recently  in  Phoenix  competing  in  the 
Heard  Museum  Indian  Art  Market,  the  second 
largest  Tribal  art  market  in  North  America.  He 
continues  to  explore  the  connection  between 
landscape,  humans',  other  life  forms,  beliefs  and 
beadwork.  For  more  information,  contact  the 
Portland  State  University  Haystack  Program  at 
503-725-3276  to  request  a  brochure,  e-mail 
snydere@ses.pdx.edu;  www.haystack.pdx.edu. 

An  Architectural  Ceramics  Workshop  taught 
by  Marcia  Selsor  will  be  held  Oct.  12-27,2001  in 
Tuscany  at  the  La  Meridiana,  an  International 
School  for  Ceramics.  The  workshop  will  include 
designing  for  site  specific  pieces,  handbuilding 
large-scale  work,  implementing  extruded  forms 
into  designs  and  installation.  Also  included  will 
be  several  days  of  travel  in  Pisa,  Florence,  and 
Tuscany .  The  total  fee  includes  hotels,  some 
museums,  apartments  during  the  workshop, 
ground  transportation,  studio  use,  clay  and  firing. 
Cost  is  2,600,000  Italian  Lire  or  approximate 
conversion  rate  as  of  3/1 0/01,  $1,250.  For  further 
information  contact  Marcia  Selsor,  406-259-7244; 
e-mail  selsor@imt.net;  or  see  the  website  for  the 
May/June  workshop  at  www.imt.net-mjbmls. 
Tuscany200l.html. 

Grandstreet  Summer  Theatre  School  will  be 

held  July  8-22, 200 1 .  Kindergarten  through  second 
grades  will  meet  from  9-1L30  a.m.  and  third 
through  twelfth  grades  will  meet  from  9  a.m.-5 
p.m.  The  cost  is  $150  for  kindergarten  through 
second  grade,  and  $250  for  third  through  twelfth 
grade.  Some  assistantships  are  available.  For 
more  information,  or  to  sign  up,  contact  Marianne 
Adams,  Grandstreet  Theatre,  325  N.  Park,  Helena, 
MT  59601 ;  406-442-4270. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  for  the  Ceramic 
Arts  in  Helena,  MT,  offers  the  following 
workshops  in  their  Visiting  Artist  Workshop 
Program:  “Majolica:  Form  and  Surface”  with 
Linda  Arbuckle,  July  13-15,  $150;  “Making 
Natural  Vessel  Shapes”  with  Hun  Chung  Lee, 
August  10-12,  $150;  “Assembled  Vessels:  From 
the  Slab  and  the  Wheel”  with  Norm  Schulman, 
Sept.  14-16,  $150.  Contact  The  Archie  Bray 
Foundation,  2915  Country  Club  Ave.,  Helena, 
MT  59602;  406-443-3502;  e-mail:  archie 
bray@archiebray.org;  www.archiebray.org. 

African  Rhythm  and  Dance  Festival  will  be 
held  July  7-10,  2001  in  Missoula,  MT,  at  The 
University  of  Montana.  The  festival  features 
Abdoul  Doumbia,  master  Djimbe  drummer  from 
Mali;  Djenaba  Sako,  master  Djimbe  dancer  from 
Mali;  Djiby  Diop  Faye,  master  Sabar  and  Djimbe 
drummer  from  Senegal;  and  Coura  Ndiaye,  master 
Sabar  and  Djimbe  dancer  from  Senegal.  Four 
classes  are  held  each  day,  and  are  $15  to 
participate,  $5  to  watch.  For  more  information, 
contact  Eric  Mbacke  at  406-375-1381;  e-mail: 
ericmbacke@hotmail.com 


Executive  Director  of  Hockaday  Museum  of 

Art  in  Kalispell,  MT.  Administration  of  the 
museum’s  day-to-day  operations,  planning  and 
organization  of  shows  and  special  events,  and 
oversee  maintenance  of  landmark  building. 
Responsible  for  the  museum’s  business 
development,  soliciting  charitable  donations, 
seeking  and  applying  for  appropriate  grants  and 
other  additional  funding  sources,  as  well  as 
interacting  with  the  museum’s  membership.  Chief 
spokesperson  and  liaison  to  the  comm  unity.  Writing 
and  computing  skills,  accounting  knowledge 
desirable.  Send  resume,  references  to  Nick 
Oberling,  Hockaday  Museum,  302  2M  Ave.  East, 

J  Kalispell,  MT  59901. 

Managing  Director  for  Kalispell  Repertory 
Theatre  in  Kalispell,  MT.  The  managing  director 
is  mainly  responsible  for  financial  development 
and  public  relations  for  the  organization  and 
secondarily  responsible  for  day  to  day 
administration.  The  director  works  closely  with 
I  the  Board  of  Directors  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  both  short  and  long  range  plans  of  the 
j  organization.  The  director  works  under  the  direction 
of  the  chairperson  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
with  the  members  of  the  board  and  various 
committees.  Duties  include  developing  an  annual 
fundraising  plan  and  implementing  strategies, 
soliciting  financial  and  other  support,  working 
with  the  Financial  Development  Committee, 
serving  as  liaison  with  the  Grease  Paint  Society  to 
assist  their  marketing  and  fundraising  activities, 
developing  media  promotion  materials  and 
relationships  with  the  media,  developing  contracts 
|  for  use  of  facility,  maintaining  schedule  of  facility, 

I  recruiting  volunteers  and  working  to  ensure 
I  recognition  and  retention  of  members,  donors  and 
i  volunteers.  Contact  Jana  Goodman  at 
|  406-755-1111. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  Job  Bulletin 

j  lists  music  performance,  teaching  and  arts 
j  administration  opportunities  worldwide.  It  is 
available  to  all  and  is  produced  by  the  Career 
j  Services  Center  at  NEC,  now  in  e-mail  as  well  as 
j  print  versions.  Each  month  approximately  200 
|  jobs  are  listed:  opportunities  with  orchestras, 
j  colleges/universities,  chamber  ensembles,  public/ 
J  private  schools,  opera  companies,  churches/ 
synagogues  and  other  arts  organizations. 
Information  on  competitions,  festivals,  grants, 
conferences,  and  seminars  is  also  included  in  the 
bulletin.  Subscriptions  are  available  to  all 
individuals  and  organizations.  Cost  is  $25/year  for 
the  e-mail  subscription.  The  print  version  is  $35/ 
year  for  U.S./Canada  and  $49/year  overseas.  To 
request  a  complimentary  issue  and  subscription 
information,  call  the  New  England  Conservatory’s 
Career  Services  Center  at  617-585-11 18ore-mail: 
careerservices@  newengland  conservatory.edu. 

New  England  Conservatory’s  Career  Services 
Center  produces  music  career  information 
handouts  on  over  90  specific  topics  such  as  resumes, 
cover  letters,  bios,  press  packets,  demo  tapes,  CDs, 
press  photos,  grant  writing  tips,  grants  and 
competitions  listings,  etc.  These  are  available  for 
$2-3  each  by  mail.  For  order  information,  call 
617-585-1118  or  visit  the  website  at 
www. newengland  conservatory.edu. 


Residencies 


The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run 
residency  program  located  in  Basin,  MT,  is 
accepting  applications  from  artistsof  all  disciplines. 
Residencies  are  one  month  to  one  year  >n  length. 
Facilities  include  two  apartments  with  separate  20’ 
x  30’  studios,  one  soundproofed  apartment  for 
writers/musicians/composers,  and  one  studio 
apartmentforwritersorotherswho  require  minimal 
space;  all  include  kitchen  facilities,  double  bed  and 
private  phone;  rents  range  from  $395  to  $550  per 
month  including  heat  and  private  phone.  Deadline 
is  Aug.  15  for  January-April  residencies. 
Scholarships  and  some  financial  aid  are  available. 
On  the  web  at  www.montanaartistsrefuge.org  or 
send  SASE  to  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  Box  8, 
Basin,  MT  59631;  phone  or  fax  406-225-3500; 
e-mail:  mtrefuge@earthlink.net. 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  PO  Box  2264,  Kalispell,  MT 
59903;  (406)  257-3241 .  Advocacy  organization  for  arts 
education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  President,  Kate  Morris,  1 1 5  Ave.  B, 
Billings,  MT  59101 ;  (406)  259-1806:  kmorris@wtp.net. 

Provides  professional  information  and  development  for  art 
teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1 872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771 ;  (406)  585- 
9551 .  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First  Avenue  North, 
Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797,  E-mail: 
montanaart@hotmail.com.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and 
galleries  through  traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and 
an  annual  conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Provides  resource 
sharing,  imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and 
conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse. 
Organizes  public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and 
promotes  reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1 805  Highland,  Helena,  MT 
|  59601 ;  (406)  443-5583,  Promotes  the  art  of  china  painting, 

porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public  show  featuring 
nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022. 
Presents  humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts 
speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher 
programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  No.  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Suite  211,  Helena,  MT  59601 ;  (406)443-831 3.  FAX  (406)442- 
0482,  E-mail:  mtcf@mt.net.  Maintains  endowments  for 
j  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards  grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 

|  (406)  585-9551 .  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural  agencies  that 

|  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of  cultural 
j  agencies  and  oversees  legislation  affecting  Montana's  cultural 
sector. 

I  MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1 872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771 ; 

|  (406)  585-9551 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for 

young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship 
|  program  and  presents  a  summer  teachers’  workshop. 

j  MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1 824.  Bozeman,  MT  59771 ; 
[  (406)  587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through 

educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops, 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Renee  Westlake, 
i  2900  Love  Lane,  Bozeman,  MT  59715;  (406)  388-6909. 
Provides  professional  information  and  development  for  music 
teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Supports  performing  arts 
presenting  in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an 
annual  conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates 
block-booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Provides  technical  assistance  and 
information  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a  circuit 
rider  program.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  P0  Box  503,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803.  Supports  efforts  of 
Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television  stations;  provides 
technical  assistance  in  video  production  and  station  application 
procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Thespians,  President,  Stacey  Bergquist,  CM  Russell  High 
School,  228  17th  Avenue  NW,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403;  (406) 
791-2387.  Provides  professional  information  and  development 
for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  2  September  Dr.,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  728-01 89.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  an 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juned  Watermedia  Exhibit, 
and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society,  225  N. 
Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  444-4710.  Supports 
museums  of  all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences, 
quarterly  newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum 
issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St.,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  728-5374.  Provides  photography  education, 
professional  information,  workshops  and  opportunities  for 
members  to  show  work  in  galleries. 

Very  Special  Arts  Montana,  221  E.  Front,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical 
assistance  and  workshops  on  working  with  differently-abled 
constituencies. 

Writer's  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402  N.  32nd  St., 
Billings,  MT  59101;  (406)  248-1685.  Assists  emerging  writers 
in  artistic  and  professional  development;  supports 
accomplished  writers;  provides  public  programs  that  challenge 
the  traditional  definition  of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Organizational  Excellence  Grants 

Organizational  Excellence  Grants  are  awarded 
every  two  years  to  outstanding  Montana  arts 
organizations  for  biennial  funding.  Eligible  to 
apply  are  nonprofit  organizations  that  have  had 
their  IRS  501  (c)(3)  status  for  at  least  five  years  and 
have  at  least  a  half-time  paid  director.  MAC  funds 
may  support  artistically  related  expenses,  and 
statewide  arts  service  organizations  may  apply  to 
support  any  operational  expense.  A  1:1  match  in 
cash  is  required  from  the  applicant.  Grants  will  be 
awarded  for  between  $1,000  and  $8,000.  The 
application  deadline  for  the  next  grant  period  is 
Spring  2002. 

Cultural  &  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside  a 
percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals  in  the 
Capitol  and  support  other  “cultural  and  aesthetic” 
projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from  the  interest 
earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or 
governmental  agency  may  apply.  All  applications 
must,  however,  be  officially  sponsored  by  a 
governmental  entity.  Requirements  include  a  1:1 
cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  match  for 
Special  Projects  Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects 
and  Operational  Support.  Capital  expenditures 
require  a  3:1  match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  The  application  deadline  is  August  1, 
2002  for  FY  2004-2005. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’  or 
organizations’  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  will  not  exceed  $  1 ,000,  and  decisions  will 
be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and  the 
nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must  be  matched  1:1 
in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  Awards  will 
be  made  directly  by  the  council  and  applications 
arc  reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by  the 
first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis. 

Professional  Development  Award  Grants 

Professional  Development  Award  Grants 
provide  matching  funds  for  Montanans  to:  1)  attend 
seminars,  conferences  and  workshops  to  further 
professional  development  or  to  improve  artistic 
quality,  community  service  in  the  arts,  or  arts 
management  skills  and  operations;  and  2)  hire  a 
consultant  of  your  choice  to  advise  artists  or 
nonprofit  arts  organizations  on  technical  matters, 
specific  programs,  projects,  administrative 
functions,  or  facilitate  strategic  planning,  marketing 
or  development  planning.  The  amounts  of  these 
grants  will  not  exceed  $750  for  individuals  and 


$1,000  for  organizations  and  will  depend  on 
available  funds.  A  1:1  match  in  cash  or  in-kind 
goods  and  services  is  required. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  the  first 
of  each  month.  Applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 
Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis. 

Arts  &  Education  Grants 

The  Arts  and  Education  Grants  program  enhances 
and  expands  quality  arts  education  experiences  for 
Montana  citizens  of  all  ages.  The  Arts  and  Education 
Grants  program  supports  both  a  wide  range  of 
residencies  by  professional  practicing  artists  and 
local  or  regional  arts  organizations(touringor  locally 
based)  lasting  from  as  short  as  a  day  to  as  long  as  a 
year,  and  the  creation  of  arts  education  projects  that 
further  the  special  place  the  arts  hold  in  Montana’s 
formal  and  informal  educational  settings. 

The  new  program  contains  three  distinct 
components,  which  provide  intensive,  participatory 
experiences: 

•  Visiting  artists,  one-  to  five-day  residencies 

•  Residencies  of  one  week  or  longer,  up  to  one 
year  in  duration 

•  Special  projects 

The  Arts  Council  will  consider  funding  up  to 
half  the  residency  cost  to  a  maximum  of  $500  per 
week.  Title  I  and  Class  C  schools  are  eligible  for  up 
to  two-thirds  support. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  Call  the  MAC  Arts  Ed 
Hotline,  1-800-282-3092,  for  more  information. 

Arts  and  Education  Artist  Registry 

Artists  may  apply  to  be  considered  for  residencies 
and  special  projects  in  MAC  Arts  and  Education 
programs.  Deadline  ongoing.  Call  the  MAC  Arts 
Ed  Hotline,  1-800-282-3092  for  more  information. 
Or  visit  MAC’S  website  at  www.art.state.mt.us. 

Arts  are  Central  to  Our  Communities 
Grants 

Arts  are  Central  to  Our  Communities  Grants  are 
designed  to  firmly  anchor  existing  arts  organizations 
in  rural  and/or  underserved  communities  by 
developing  creative  and  long-lasting  partnerships 
between  or  among  arts  organizations,  communities 
and  businesses. 

Next  deadline  is  Spring  2002. 

Advice  from  Arts  Pros 

Montana  Arts  Pros  is  comprised  of  a  network  of 
professionals:  artists,  volunteers,  staffs  and  boards 
of  nonprofit  organizations,  attorneys,  and  business 
people  in  the  public  or  private  sector,  who  are 
capable  of  answering  questions  within  their  areas  of 
expertise  for  people  such  as  artists,  nonprofit 
managers  and  board  members  needing  assistance. 


Arts  Pros  Consultant  Registration 

Montana  Arts  Pros  is  comprised  of  a  network  of 
professionals  as  described  above.  The  arts  council 
will  pay  $25/hour  to  Arts  Pros  consultants  for  time 
spent  talking  to,  or  working  with,  referrals.  To 
register  for  the  Arts  Pros  roster,  call,  fax  or  e-mail 
MAC. 

Individual  Artist  Fellowships 

The  Individual  Artist  Fellowships  program  seeks 
to  recognize,  reward  and  encourage  outstanding 
individual  artists  in  Montana.  Fellowships  of  $5,000 
are  awarded  to  professional  Montana  artists  who 
demonstrate  excellence  in  their  work.  The  categories 
for  2001  are  Performing  Arts  (including  music, 
dance,  and  drama)  and  Literature  (fiction,  creative 
nonfiction  and  poetry).  The  category  for  2002  is 
Visual  Arts  (crafts,  media  arts,  interdisciplinary, 
photography  and  visual  arts).  Advisory  panelists, 
selected  for  their  expertise  in  specific  disciplines, 
will  review  all  applications  for  approval  by  the 
Montana  Arts  Council. 

Next  deadline  is  Spring  2003. 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  is  given  to 
Montana  professional  performing  arts  touring 
companies  to  help  support  performance  costs  in 
rural  communities.  A  1:1  cash  match  by  the 
community  is  required.  The  next  application  deadline 
is  Spring  2002. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship 
Grant  Program 

The  arts  council  is  comm  itted  to  the  preservation 
and  encouragement  of  traditional  arts  that  are 
passed  on  through  membership  in  Montana’s  many 
ethnic,  occupational  and  regional  communities. 
MAC  recognizes  that  a  master/apprenticeship 
relationship  in  a  community  setting  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  supporting  the  vitality  of 
these  traditional  arts  and  artists.  In  the  Folk  and 
Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  master 
artists  are  awarded  $1,500  to  teach  an  apprentice 
over  a  period  of  time  and  in  a  format  decided  by 
master  and  apprentice. 

Next  deadline  is  Spring  2003. 

Workshop  Grants 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  has  made  $6,000  in 
grants  available  to  arts  organizations  specifically  to 
support  the  presentation  of  workshops,  seminars,  or 
other  similar  public  events  within  Montana.  This 
grant  program  is  on  an  annual  application  cycle, 
with  a  May  15  postmark  deadline  each  year.  Any 
arts  organization  is  eligible  to  apply  for  up  to  $3,000 
regardless  of  other  funding  received  from  the 
Montana  Arts  Council. 


Grant  Programs 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


e-mail _ 

Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena 
MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  e-mail  mac@state.mt.us 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  ready) 

□  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Listing  Application 
-  □  Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Grant  Application 
-  □  Organizational  Excellence  Grant  Application 

□  Professional  Development  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Pros  Consultant  Application 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Applications 

□  Other _ 


Zip 


What’s  Happening  In  (months  &  year)? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the 
following  information  and  send  it  to:  Lively  Times,  1 152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824;  406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-291 1;  or  e-mail  to 
writeus@livelytimes.  com 

Event: - - 


Event  Location: 

Date(s):  - 

Sponsor:  - 

Address:  - 

Phone  - 


Time(s): 


e-mail: 
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The  Getty 
launches 
new  website 

The  newly 
redesigned 
website  of  the  J. 
Paul  Getty  Trust 
is  now  live  on  the 
World  Wide  Web. 
Getty.edu  aims  to 
serve  a  broad 
audience  of 
museum-goers, 
professionals, 
and  members  of 
the  general  public 
interested  in  art, 
education, 
conservation, 
scholarship,  and 
philanthropy. 

The  new 
website  features 
expanded  content 
and  streaming 
media  including 
video  clips 
related  to  artists, 
conservation, 
special 

exhibitions,  and 
works  in  the 
permanent 
collection.  In 
addition  to  a 
library  catalogue 
of  800,000 
volumes  and 
other  online 
research  tools, 
the  new  website 
offers  users 
nearly  54,000 
pages  related  to 
works  of  art. 
Professional 
reports  in 
conservation  and 
art  history  are 
also  online  at 
www.getty.edu. 
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State  of  the  Arts  Change  of  Address 
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Address  Services  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 


Bill  Frazier,  Chairman,  Big  Timber 
Carol  Novotne,  Vice-Chair,  Helena 
Carol  Brenden,  Scobey 
Connie  G.  Clarke,  Miles  City 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 
John  Dudis,  Kalispell 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Sody  Jones,  Billings 
Diane  M.  Klein,  Kalispell 
Robert  Clifton  Morrison,  Billings 
Marilyn  Olson,  Sidney 
Jackie  Parsons,  Browning 
Linda  E.  Reed,  Helena 
Jennifer  Seifert,  Troy 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
Beck  McLaughlin, 

Interim  Director  of  Programs 
Alexandra  Swaney,  Director  of  Folklife 
Cinda  Holt, 

Director  of  Communications 
Kristin  Han, 

Database  and  Grants  Manager 
Cheri  Long, 

Percent-for-Art  Director 


Gov.  Martz  on  the  arts 
MAC  awarded  $500,000  grant 

see  page  1 
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